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SOME ASPECTS OF THE INDIANIZATION OF ANCIENT MALAYA 
■ ■ AND THE KOLE OF THE BBAHMA^AS IN IT 

By Professor Himansu Bhusan Saekab 

{Received June 13, 1966) 

I 

; The story of the social; cultural and religious life of ancient Malaya, 
which, will be mainly discussed here, has to be reconstructed from meagre 
data furnished by archaeological explorations, iconographic and ethnological 
data, inscriptions and references in the literature of the East and the West. 
The evidence provided by literature has to be cautiously handled as it 
sometimes refers to kingdoms which defy all attempts at satisfactory identi- 
fication. The materials found in the Chinese and Arabic records have been 
handed down to us from different dates and are sometimes based on hearsay. 
Where inscriptions or other archaeological remains have been discovered 
in a particular area, the evidence is valuable in so far as that particular 
area is concerned, but due to uncertain identification of some places men- 
tioned in literature it is often difficult to bring such evidence in line with 
the ethnological or other data furnished in early Chinese or Arabic sources. 
Besides, as the extent of Indian influences varied from State to State the 
social, cultural and religious life of each State has to be studied separately 
and in the context of this complex background. 

The points of Indian colonization in the Malay Peninsula lay on either 
coast, as literary and archaeological evidence clearly testifies. In the first 
five centuries of the Christian era, about a dozen or so petty kingdoms 
pass in our view in the Isthmian part of the Malay Peninsula. 1 Archaeo- 
logical evidence leaves no room for doubt that there were several Indianized 
societies dotting the northern parts of the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
during the second or third century AD. If Takua Pa be the same as 
Ptolemy's Takkola, there was an early Indian settlement in the port area. 
On account of the location of the Merbok estuary at the western end of a 
transpeninsular route to the East, it provided a convenient as well as safe 
anchorage for Indian shipping in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The testimony provided by the ruins of shrines in the valleys of the Merbok 
Keehil and Bujang rivers cannot also possibly have any other impli- 
cations. By the fifth century A.D., Buddhists had established themselves 
in this region. Saivism, however, became predominant between the MSrbok 
estuary and the Kedah Peak along the. Bujang river in course of the next 
^hree centuries. Indeed, Wales excavated ten 6aivite shrines from' the 
neighbourhood of the middle course of the Bujang and referred them to 
c.' AJX 550-750. Two audience-halls and two Mahay anist temples seem 
to have been built ..between c. . A.D. 750-900 on the same stretch of the 
river. If these dates be correct, 2 the remains of the shrines could probably 
indicate the ups and downs in the fortunes of Buddhism and ^aivism in the 
MSrbok and Bujang valleys. The following period was marked by the 
establishment of Hindu shrines on the left bank of the river. Colonization 

1 For a description of these States, vide Wheatley, The Golden Khersonese, 1961, 
pp. 282 ff. 

2 These dates have been questioned by Lamb in Malaya in History (1958), Vol; IV, 
t>n. 2 ff 
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of the Mgrbok led to further exploration and settlement on the banks of its 
southern tributaries. 1 Some of these Indian settlements seem to have 
persisted till Islam burst upon the scene. 

From a chronological point of view, another important Indian settlement 
-on the west coast was Kalagam. The Tamil poem PatUnappdlai* dating 
from the end or beginning of the third century A.D., refers to 'goods from 
Kalagam'. This Kalagam is believed by many scholars to be the same 
as Kadaram. Even if this identification be disputed^ there is no doubt 
that this Kalagam of Malaysia had close commercial relations with Puhar 
or Kaveripattinam . It appears from later Cola inscriptions that Kadaram 
or Kidaram of the Tamil works is to be understood in the sense of Kataha- 
nagara of Sanskrit literature. 4 In the Kathasaritsagara, Kataha has been 
described as 'the city of all felicities', where life was gay and enjoyable. 

At the port of Kgdah (Chieh-ch'a of Chinese accounts), pilgrims waited 
for the/proper rhythm of monsoons to cross the Bay of Bengal. Recorded 
settlement in southern Kgdah dates from the fifth or sixth century AJX, 
but in course of time it became the peninsular headquarters of the Sri vi jay a 
empire and attained a dominant position, but it lost this position in the 
eleventh century A.B. During its days of glory it had close contact with 
many parts of India and had a large Indian population, but it partook, 
for several centuries, a cosmopolitan character with a substantial extent 
of floating population; . 

Another kingdom on the west coast was Kalah* whose swords have 
"been described by Abu Dulaf as 'the true Indian swords', but the question 
of its location has not been satisfactorily settled, 5 : In many Arabic works, 
it has been described as on the 

In the eastern coast lay Tan-ma- ling, which corresponds to Tambralinga 
of .the Grahi inscription, the Madamalingam 'of the Tarijore inscription; 
It lay. in the, Oaiya district. 7 The port of Takua Pa on the west coast 
served as a .gateway to Tambralinga across -the transpeninsular way. A 
name Tamali occurs in 'the MaTmtiddesa that it was 

■ possibly Tambhaling, ' ; the birthplace of the learned : Buddhapalita* Be 
that as it may, an undated Sanskrit inscription from this place, probably 
dating from the sixth century A3., records endowment for the common 
benefit of the Buddhist and Brahma^ical institutions arranging for the 
worship of Baramita and Agastya* 8 

" « ■ ■ I — » ■ "" — ' i " ' ' } > i ' Fi n . MM—— i m i Ju l i . i n i I I — i nn il l .i » |. .■ ^. ■.i..M „ i l ~..~»-.»w... M >...»...>»— i n 1 1 ■■■ . i *rmmm . m i i ■» 

V ^ 273 ff; 

^ ®e t i ISTilakanta Sastri, The Colas, Vol. I (1935), pp. 99400. 

3 Different vi^ have been discussed by Wheattey, 

pp. ^ 

^ T are to be found, for example, in the Kamiudmiakoisava {Act V), 

probably dating from the eighth century A.D., in the Vamana and -Qaruda Pnrm®$» 
. the "Prakrta.; work ;Stem^ (c. : A.D.'. 750);/'; Views ahotit 

identified ^th KSd^h, -^ti^p'ti: 
tract of the Mergui district, etc. It is obviously the Kalah(bar) of Arab geographers. 
Different views regarding its identification have been discussed by Wheatley, op. cit. P 
, pp. 222 ffi >Sfee s,v. Kalah(bar) in index, 

6 e.g. Abu Dulaf, Thousand and Om Mights {Sindhbad's Fmmh Voyage) f Yakut 

Mukhtasar al-'aja'ib was constrained to say: 4 The island of Kalah is a large island 
inhabited by Indians', while Bakuwi describes it as & ' town of India 9 ; 

* About its location, m Braddell in JMmm r 3£mm» pt. 3 (1950), pp. 1-35; 
Wheatley, -op* ^ see Takakusu, m Meccyrd of BmidMst 

p, 323, fe, % ;m£S {im% p:m8. 
^Coedes,^ 
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The kingdom of Langkasuka lay near modem Patani on the eastern 
coast. According to Chinese annals, it came into existence in the second 
century A.D.* A kingdom lying at the narrowest sector in North Malaya 
constituted the kingdom of P'an-P'an.a A revolt in Funan was organized 
by a Brahmana from P'an-P'an in the late fourth century A.D. Another 
important State on the east coast, lying to the south of P'an-P'an, was 
the kingdom of Tun-Sun,3 which was a Malay dependency of Funan in 
the third century A.D. It was already an important trade centre in the 
sixth century A.D., because 'To its market people came from east and west, 
and it is visited daily by more than 10,000 men. All kinds of valuable 
goods are found there'. The Chinese annals of the seventh century refer 
to the Indianized State of Ch'ih-t'u which probably lay between modern 
Patani and Kelantan. 4 If this location be correct, it would appear that 
this part of the Malay Peninsula was highly Indianized. We learn from 
Chinese annates that the king's name was Li-fu-to-se. We are told that 
'his Buddhist father abdicated so that he could preach the Word, whereupon 
Li-fu-to-se reigned in his stead. He resides in the city of Sang-Chih ... On 
each gate are paintings of spirits in flight, Bodhisattvas and other immor- 
tals ... To the rear of the king's coach there is a wooden shrine inlaid 
with gold, silver and fine perfumed woods'. Another Indianized State in 
this region was the kingdom of Tan-Tan which perhaps lay in the Trfingganu 
district in the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

Lajonquiere's Archaeological Eeport,6 supplemented by the investi- 
gations of Wales,? throws interesting light on many of these States. The 
Report of Lajonquiere refers to the settlements at Chumpon, Caiya, the 
valley of the river Bandon, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat (Ligor), Yala and 
Selensing. It states that the most important of these was Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat, essentially a Buddhist colony, which probably built the great 
stupa of Nakhon Sri Dhammarat and part of the fifty temples which 
surrounded it. The mass of terracotta votive tablets in the caves inhabited 
by the Buddhists, of which a few specimens still exist, also belonged to this 
colony. The inscriptions are unfortunately very rare and only three have 
been discovered, belonging to the fourth or fifth century A.D. The LigOr 
inscription of A.D. 775, however, underlines the importance of the Mahayana, 
nourished by Srivijaya and the Sailendra monarchs. A little to the north 
lay the Indian settlement of Caiya, which appears to have been Brahmanical 
at first, but later on Buddhist. 8 

The comparative lateness of Indian colonization in the southern part 
of the Malay Peninsula probably lies in the fact that the Strait of Malacca, 
down to late historical times, was infested with pirates and could hardly 

1 For text and translation of Chines© and Malay excerpts bearing on this kingdom 
and other references in Arabic, Javanese and Indian records, together with earlier 
discussion on the subject, vide Wheatley, op. tit., pp. 252 ff., and index under s.v. 
Langashuka, Lang-ya-hsu(hsiu), Ling-ya-ssu(-ehia), Lung-ya-hsi-ehiao. 

2 Regarding the location of this place, vide Groeneveldt, Miscellaneous Papers 
relating to Indo-CMna, Vol. I, p. 241, note under + 1 Elliot in BBFEO, Wol. W ^QO^;, 
p. 299; Ferrand in JA, onzieme serie, Vol. XII (1918), p. 141; Luce in Journ, Burmah 
Res. Soc, Vol. XIV (1925), pp. 169 ff; Briggs, The Far Eastern Quarterly (now known 
m The Journal of p. 50. 

3 For text and translation of Chinese annals bearing on this kingdom as also 
for a discussion regarding its location and the views of previous scholars, vide Wheatley, 

4 Vide Wheatley, op. cit., p. 36. 'W'}-:?. 
« pp. 27 ff. 

8 Lajonquiere, op. cit. ■ 
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be expected to invite sailing ships, except when they were in a sufficiently 
large number. Even then, permanent settlement in this region would 
have made it open to standing depredations from organized piracy. The 
process of Hinduization of Borneo/Kalimantan, after Mulavarman, might 
have been cut short for the same reason. In later historical times, some 
States sprang up in the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, but their 
early history is virtually a closed chapter. In the far south lay Pahang 
which, according to the Nagarakrtagama (A.D. 1365), 1 was a generic name 
for the southern half of the Peninsula, In the Chinese annals it has been 
designated Pa-hoang (or Po-houang). If this be identical with Pahang, 
as suggested by Schiegel, its history may be pushed back to the fifth century 
A.D., but its location at that period cannot be exactly determined. In 
any case, we learn from the Nan-shi and the History of the First Sung 
Dynasty 2 * that in A.D. 449 the king of the State of Pahang, named Sari- 
Pala-Varma, sent envoys. The State historians Napati and Suravan were 
also sent to China on different dates. These facts, specially Indian names 
and the aceomphshments of the State historians, testify to the high standard 
of civilization in Pahang. This State of Pahang is also supposed to be 
the same as P'ong-fong, which occurs in the list of fifteen dependencies of 
San-fo-t'si mentioned by Chau-Ju-Kua. 3 Malacca and Johore also figure 
in the Chinese annals dating respectively from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In the Hai-yu (A.D. 1537), 4 we are told of the people of Malacca 
that 'they write with Indian letters', but the extent of Indian influences 
in this and other States of southern Malaya in the pre-Islamic period is 
difficult to gauge for want of sufficient data. In the History of the Liang 
Dynasty (A.D. 502-556), we come across another State called Kan-da-li 
(variants : Kan-to-li, Kin-to-li), but it is not certain if it lay in the Malay 
Peninsula or Sumatra. 5 Whether it lay in the Malay Peninsula or Sumatra, 
the court, if not the kingdom, was Hinduized to a large extent, as the names 
of the kings and ofiicials attest. In the reign of the emperor Hia-Wu (A.D. 
454-465), king Che-p'o-lo-na-lien-to (Srivaranarendra) of Kandali sent 
Tchou-Iieou-to (Rudra, the Indian) to the emperor with valuable presents. 
In 502, its king, K £ iu-t e an-sieou-pa-to-lo (Gautama Subhadra), sent an em- 
bassy to China, while his son P'i-ye-pa-mo (Priyavarman or Vijayavarman ?) 
also sent an embassy in A.D. 519. It is interesting to note that the letter 
of 502 not only speaks of Buddhism but also of painting. The country 
reappears in the History of the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), but verv 
little is known of its Indian culture durmg the interim period. 

;>.r'.:^ account of the exhaustive presentation of the literary data bearing 
on Malaya, supplemented by archaeological and other kinds of evidence, 
we can now form a tolerably fair estimate regarding the Hinduized States 
of Malaya and see therein depicted the grand role p^ 
_Brahm of Malaya was apparently based 

on the caste system, though aH the castes M 

tioned. ' Thexe is no doubt, however, that the Brahmanas occupied a promi- 
nent place in society, and they have been particularly mentioned in many 
bid records. The nobility and the com 



A/ 6 *?" PP- 60 B«gMamg its location, vide also $^&x&; JAr&>iny (1919), 
PP- W^Q l J?'^* ^ 

Toung Pao, Vol. II, pp. 122-124} R. G. Majuiiidar, SuvarncuMpa, I, pp. 78 ff. 
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jp; The kings naturally constituted the Ksatriya caste, but the position of the 
merchants was also important enough to merit attention in the Chinese 
annals. 

The king's position was very exalted. If the interpretation of archaeo- 
logical ruins from Kedah and Province Wellesley in the west coast of 
Malaya be correct, it would appear that the kings of this region had their 
palace-halls for audience and also forts for their defence around the fifth 
k ■ century A J). The Chinese annals, however, provide us with earlier literary 
data bearing on Langkasuka. It is stated that an exiled relation of the 
king went to India and there married the eldest daughter of the ruler of 
that country. When the king of Langga died, this exiled prince' was 
called back by the noblemen to be their king. He died more than twenty 
years afterwards and was succeeded by his son Pa-ka-da-to (= Bhaga- 
datta). 1 Apart from Indian names of the rulers, it is interesting to note 
that in his letter addressed to the Chinese emperor in 515, the prince wrote 
that 'the precious Sanskrit is generally well known in his land. The walls 
t" . and palaces of his imposing cities are high and lofty as the mountain 
By . Gandhaniadana \ Although these things seem to refer to China, the high 
place accorded to the ' precious Sanskrit ' and the reference to the Gandha- 
niadana, which implies acquaintance with the Ramayana episode of 
Hanumana's uprooting the Gandhamadana hill, indicate the extent of 
Indian cultural influences, at least in the court circles of Langkasuka. 

The pomp at the ancient Malayan courts sometimes reminds us of 
f .': India. Regarding regality in the kingdom of Langkasuka, we read in the 
History of the Liang Dynasty (A.D. 502-556) : ' When the king goes out he 
rides on an elephant, he is surrounded with flags of feathers, banners and 
drums, and is covered by a white canopy. His military establishment is 
very complete 5 . 2 More details of a royal durbar are available in the 
Chinese annals regarding the Indianized State of Ch'ih-t'u which lay, accord- 
ing to Wheatley, in the vicinity of Kelantan in north-eastern Malaya. In 
an obvious reference to the audience-hall, the Chinese annals proceed to 
state : "... the king sits on a three-tiered couch, facing north, in rose- 
coloured cloth, with a chaplet of gold flowers and necklaces of varied Jewels. 
... Four damsels attend on his right hand and on his left, and more than a 
hundred soldiers mount guard. To the rear of the king's couch there is a 
wooden shrine inlaid with gold, silver and five perfumed woods, and behind 
the shrine is suspended a golden fight. Beside the couch two metal mirrors 
are set up, before which are placed metal pitchers, each with a golden incense- 
burner before it. In front of all these is a recumbent golden ox before which 
hangs a jewelled canopy with precious fans on either side. Several hundred 
Brahmanas sit in rows facing each other on the eastern and western sides 5 . 3 
The description leaves no room for doubt about the strong influence exerted 
^ by Indian culture in Ch'ih-t'u. Some sociological data are also provided 
: ; by contemporary Chinese annals. Regarding the dress of the king and the 
f people of Langkasuka in the first half of the sixth century A.D., we read 
therein: 'Men and women have the upper part of the body naked, their 
hair hangs loosely down, and around their lower limbs they use only a 
sarong of cotton. The king and the nobles moreover have a thin, flowered 
cloth for covering the upper part of their body (slendang) ; they wear > 



* Vide Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 10-11. The name of Pa-ka-da-to has also been 
transcribed as P'o-ch-ieh-ta-to. The data have also been discussed by Pelliot in 
J4, Vol. IV (1914)> pp. 390-391, 402; Ferrand, JA, XXI (1918), p. 140, fh. L 

2 Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 10. 

^^■'■CV^-r;;V" ; - ; .'? Wheatley, op. cit, pp. 26 ft .'. 
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girdle of gold and golden rings in their ears'. 1 The scanty dress of the 
women sometimes reminds us of iconographic representation of female 
fignres in India, in temple sculpture and Ajanta frescoes and in other placesA 
Further details are available in regard to the kingdom of Ch'ih-t'u, where 
all persons pierced their ear-lobes and cut their hair. Women gathered 
their hair at the nape of the neck and both men and women made clothes 
out of rose- and plain-coloured material. 8 

India contributed to the blossoming of a gay social life in some places 
of ancient Malaya. Wales has stated that the miniature damaru-drum 
found in a bronze casket, recovered from the Bujang valley in W. Malaya, 
reveals a South Indian type. 4 If Kora or Kalah lay on the west coast, as 
it seems to, then its people, according to the New History of the T'ang 
Dynasty (618-906), played a kind of guitar, a transversal flute, copper 
cymbals and iron drums. 5 Some of these musical instruments were known 
m ' music received royal, patronage in Ch'ih-t'u, a kingdom 

in the north-western part of Malaya. When the Chinese ambassadors, 
came to the kingdom in A.D. 607, they were received in a gorgeous way 
and '& hundred men and women sounded conches and drums', the same 
way as in ancient Indian courts. When the ambassadors sat, 'Indian music 
was played V During the ceremonial feast, a few days later, maidens played 
music in rotation. 6 In San-bo-tsai, which may refer to the Sumatran or 
Malayan part of the ^rivijaya empire, the people had a small guitar and 
small drums; slaves from Pulu Condore made music for them- by trampling 
on the ground and singing. 7 Many such examples can be provided from 
the bas-reliefs of Indian temple-architecture.s 

It is interesting to observe in this connexion that although the 
Brahmanas and other functional groups have sometimes been mentioned 
in the Chinese annals, the sects and denominations to which 'they belonged 
have hardly been described. The Chinese emperor being a follower of 
Buddhism, the Chinese annalists have referred to this region in greater 
detail,, sometimes perhaps creating a false impression regarding the. com- 
parative importance of this religion in the country. It is also not 
unlikely that the rulers of Malaya have also occasionally given undue 
importance to this religion out of various motives. In deahrfg with such 
evidence from conteipporary Chinese annals, the data have to be handled 
eantiously. ■-■ : In,: .studying the religious /systems' ', of ; .ancient- ; Malaya one; has 
to. '. ; ':studyj: besides .the' ; C^ epigraphic : . and: 

iconographic data of the locality. Out of all these things, one phenomenon 



2 Innumerable figures of this type have been found in India, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Judo-China arid elsewhere* vide V* A; Smith; A History of Fine ■ ■Art in India and 
Qeylon ; Zimmer, The Art of Intern Asia ; A.. K .:; Ooomar&swamy , History of Indian mid 
Indonesian 'Art';, Ajanta Padntinffs 9 pubt .^i^ii'-\Mai^: Akadami; Tixom., Inleiding tot 
deHmdoe~Jow .I&nsi'III 9 :eto: r ; 

4 For a description, see JMBRAS, XVIII (1940), pp. 73-74. 

passage thus: 4 Musical instruments include the p'i-p'a and heng-ti, brass cymbals, 
an iron drum axid the calabash. ' ; For want of description, we do not know whether 
the p'i-p'a can be brought in connexion with the Bengali musical instrument bhepu 
whie^ has almost the same phonetic value. The antiquity of the latter for such an 
^^ar^ '--'^ 

8 Vide V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India andCeylon 9 3rd edition, plates 

;7--3i^\' ^886,: -' X2'7i= ^S : 8,- :.a&ga,.' :-. A ■■ jajditi ■■"■0 >■ ; 2fiio^er^''- -SF^S: ii^--^d^a9i --^ is^a-;: (1 96.%).,'-' iblates- '^S2» : 
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emerges clearly and that is in regard to a broad measure of religions tole- 
ration enjoyed by the people.* This is not only reflected in the contempo- 
raneous architectural ruins of Buddhist and Brahmanieal structures found 
co-existing down to comparatively late historical times, but also in references 
in the Chinese annals. 

If we leave aside, for the time being, monographic data and focus our 
attention on the Chinese materials, it would appear that Buddhism had 
already become popular by the sixth century A JX It has been stated that 
in A.D. 527 and 530, the king of P'an-P'an sent accredited envoys to present, 
among other things, a tooth of the Buddha, painted stupas and ten varieties 
of perfumes. Six years later (536), an envoy was despatched to present 
Buddhist relics, miniature painted stupas, leaves of the Bo-tree, excellent 
crystallized sweetmeats and perfumes. It has also been stated that there 
were ten monasteries in the State where the Buddhist monks and nuns 
studied their canon.* The Liang Shu also states 3 that in A.D. 530 an 
envoy from Tan-Tan, another State in Malaya, presented to the Chinese 
court a memorial which was concluded in fervent Buddhist terms and was 
accompanied by two ivory images, two stupas, etc. During and after the 
reign of Wu-ti (A.D. 502-549), temples throughout China needed Buddhist 
images, etc., to adorn them. Indeed, between A.D. 527 and 536, P'an-Pan 
and Tan-Tan supplied Buddhist relics, miniature painted stupas, leaves of 
the Bo-tree, ivory images, perfumes, etc., to China. 4 The importance of 
Buddhism, as has been sought to be made out, might have been due, firstly, 
to the ^political motive of the ruling princes of Malaya to ingratiate them- 
selves in the favour of the Chinese emperor and, secondly, to the fact that 
China was a Buddhist country and hence the presentation of Buddhist 
images and similar articles left the impression on the Chinese annalists 
that the country from which these presents came might have been followers 
of the Buddhist religion. Such may be the case where the information 
was derived from hearsay. In any case, the Chinese annals tell us that 
there were also Buddhists in the kingdom of Ch'ih-t'u, There was a 
monastery for devotees who studied c the classic of the Asura-king, but they 
enjoy no great respect. The Buddhist priests are commonly called pi~.ch'iu 
(bhiksu), the others fan'. In the State of Fo-lo-an, whose exact location is 
not known but which seems to have lain somewhere in the Malay Peninsula, 
Buddhism was also much in vogue. We read that the Buddhist temples 
of this State w r ere tiled with bronze and ornamented with gold. Each year 
the full moon of the sixth month was kept as Buddha's birthday, with 
processions, music and cymbals. It has been stated that foreign merchants 
took part in these celebrations. 5 Similar celebrations were also held in 
P'o-ni or W. Borneo. 6 It may be noted in this connexion that the princes 
of San-fo-ch'i or Sri vi jay a annually burnt incense before the Holy Buddha 
of Fo-lo-an. 7 

Vx^ovtunsbtelj the Chinese annals do not throw much light on the 
nature and extent of Hinduism in ancient Malaya. What is known has 
already been described above in a different context : it leaves the impression 
of the casualness of the whole thing. But what has been stated is enough to 
show the predominant character of Malayan Hinduism. We can, therefore, 

" ' .1111 I I I I ■. 11 1 ,... I — -»« II . I |. ■ .111 1 ■ . . I — ,11. — II.. .I. H. . M , ' 

■ 1 Cf. Wales,. Towards Angkor, p. 75.. ; 
2 Text and translation in Whoatley, op; cit. 3 pp. 48-49. 
s Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
4 Ibid. 3 p. 292; 
* Ibid., p. 68. : ; :: : : ^ 
6 Vide Chao Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-chih, p. 24. 
■ V 7 Wheatley, op. cit., p. 69. . 
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do well to study the matter farther by an examination of the archaeological 
data of the Peninsula. Unfortunately the earliest phases of religions archi- 
tecture of Malaya are hard to come by. The ravages of climate, insects, 
erosive power of equatorial rainfall, nature of materials used and rapid 
deposition of alluvium have been listed as mainly responsible for the non- 
existence of buildings from the early days of Hindu colonization- If the 
roof of a miniature bronze shrine discovered from the. Bujang-Merbok 
river valley be a replica of early Malayan architecture and if the 
paucity of laterite blocks and tiles at the foundations of ruined sites be any 
index, it would appear that the superstructure of temples was built of 
perishable materials. While the early colonists on the estuary of the Bujang 
used rounded boulders from the region of the upper course for their , 
structures, those on the banks of the Merbok and its tributaries used laterite 
blocks . instead of rounded boulders from the upper Bujang. Houses of the 
common people seem to have been made of atap, bamboo or wood. 

■ At P'ong-Tuk, where the Meklong river enters the delta of Lower Siam, 
Coedes unearthed a settlement yielding Buddhist remains from the second 
to the sixth century A.D., while the remains found from P'ra Pathom 
further down the valley may be dated in the fifth or sixth century A.D. 1 
Some scholars believe that Ptolemy's mart of Takkola lay in latitude 160° 
30' E and 4° 15' N and is no other than the port of Takua Pa.* Whether 
the identification be accepted or not, it is evident from the explorations 
of Wales that there was an Indian settlement on an island off the mouth 
of the Takua Pa river. Ruins of shrines exist in the region about Takua Pa; 3 
The small, shrine at Phra No Hill houses a magnificent four-armed image 
of Visnu probably dating from the sixth or seventh century A.D. 4 Vestiges 
of a small shrine at Khau Phra Harai also testify to some architectural 
activities in this tract on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. About 
twelve miles off from the estuary of the Takua Pa there was another 
Indianized locality, as the discovery of three images of Hindu divinities 
would testify. Archaeological discoveries in the region from the third 
to the eighth century indicate that Takua Pa was a flourishing port during 
this period. 5 It is not clear if its decline can be linked up with the decline 
of the port of Tamralipti* Prom Takua Pa a route lay across a low hill 
feature to Tambraliiiga m the €aiya ( Jaya) district near the '^.a^' bf .Bandon, 
on the op^ coast. T^ Indian penetration this 

route; 6 A Tamil inscription from the ninth cent^ with the 

three Brahmame referred to above, 

attests the presence at Takua Pa and its vicinity of a good number of 
including merchants and soldiers* who supported religious and 
secular institutions o^^ Takua Pa river in the 

:i3^^^:^^ Trang ; driver .in ^ the; south:; provided, /another route across the 
Bthmus terminating at 1^ on the eastern coast. The 

small settlement at ¥ieng Sra lay on a tributary of the I^^g nve^ at a 
poini lying aim and Nakhon Sri :Bhammarat.; 



i (1927), pp. 1^20; Jowm. 5^ $oc., ^ 

? by many ■scholars, Their ■views :; 

have been discussed by Wheatiey, op. cit. 9 pp. 141-144 and 268-272, 

5 Wales in IAL, No. 1 (1935), pp. 9-10; Towards Angkor, pp. 47 fi". For earlier 
literature, vide Lajonquiere, BCAI (1909), pp. 234-237, and ( 1 91 2), pp. 1 66-169. 

r.» K. A. Nilkanta Sastri in ;JMERAS, Vol. XXII, pt. 1 (1949), pp. 25-30. 
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Further south, on the west coast, lay other settlements, viz. Kgdah and 

Province Wellesley, while further down lay Kuala Selingsing in the Matang 
district of Perak. 

In Kgdah and Province Wellesley in the western coast, Col. Low had 
. discovered more than a century ago 6 undoubted relics of a Hindu colony 
with ruins of temples . . . mutilated images 5 , 1 etc., and several Sanskrit 
inscriptions dating from the fourth or fifth century A.D.2 A record of 
mahanavika Buddhagupta of Eaktamrttika 3 tells us that he donated a 
votive tablet to his Buddhist istadevata, apparently on the successful 
completion of his journey. Wales excavated over thirty sites in Kedah 
and Province Wellesley, including seventeen sanctuaries, three buildings, 
provisionally identified as palace-halls for king's audience and two forts, 
together with other unidentified buildings. The earliest one seems to be 
a fourth- century stupa-basement on the summit of the Bukit Choras Hill 
on the left bank of the ' Sungei Sala Besar. This seems to testify to a 
Buddhist settlement in the neighbourhood. Vestiges of Buddhist temples 
have also been found in the northern part of Province Wellesley, with 
Sanskrit inscriptions from the fourth or fifth century A.D. 

The explorations of Wales have revealed basements of two stupas 
in the heart of the Bujang valley. These have been referred to the fifth 
or sixth century A.D. Wales excavated the foundations of ten Saivite 
shrines from the neighbourhood and referred them to c. A.D. 550-750. 
The foundations of some of the Saivite temples of Kgdah seem to have 
been built by Pallava immigrants, 4 but in the west coast no surviving 
* buildings of purely Pallava type, corresponding to the Pallava sculpture which 
has been found, have hitherto been discovered, though Wales thought that 
he had found, near to one of the &iva temples, a miniature shrine-roof closely 
resembling the roof of a Pallava-ratha. 5 A seventh- or early eighth-century 
temple excavated on a low spur of the Kedah peak is believed to demonstrate 
a transitional form between the South Indian sepulchral shrines and the 
candis of Java. 6 Wales has shown that Saiva temples of decadent 
Pallava style have also survived from the eleventh-twelfth centuries. 
Two Mahayanist temples were also constructed between c. A.D. 750-900 on 
■ . . ' the 'same stretch of the river, but these dates have been assailed by others.* ' ; . 

On the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula vestiges of earlier buildings 
and Hinduized settlements are found in the region about the Bay of Bandon. 
The transpeninsular route from Takua Pa to Tambralinga-Caiya, and by 
the Trang river to Nakhon Sri Dhammarat and other places less well known , 
facilitated Indian settlements in the eastern coast, specially Vieng Sra, 
Caiya and Nakhon Sri Dhammarat. Wales considers Vieng Sra, or * The 
City of the Lake % to be the earliest Indian settlement on the east coast 

* Journal of Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, 1849, p. 482. 

^ 2 (I848), pp^ 

pp. 247-249. For recent discussion on the subject, vide, among others, R. C. Majumdar, 
Suvarnadwpa, I, p. 90; Coedes, Les etats, etc., pp. 88 ff; K. A, Nilkanta Sastri, South 
;-: Indian influences in ifae F iv.:-y r-^/i-ij-- 

3 A seal of Raktamrttikamahavihara has been found from the site of Rajbaridanga 
in the village Yadupur near Cirati station in West Bengal (from a communication to a 
meeting of the Asiatic Society on 1-7-63). For earlier literature, vide Watters, On 
Yuan Ohwang r II 9 p. 192; Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, ed. S, N. Majumdar, 
p. 733; MVrmdle, Ptolemy, -p. 229; Ferrand in JA, 1919, p. 256; Krom, HJG, p. 73; 

Wales' in J3M3HA8, Vol. XVIII, pt. 1, sites 4-9. : ■ 
■ '■ 5 Wales, The Making of Greater India, p. 34, ■ ■ 

s wales in JMBRA8, Vol. XVIH, pt, 1 (1940), pp. 18-21, and K. A, Nilkanta 
Sastri, op* dt t9 pp. 84-85. 

7 Lamb in Malaya in History (1958), Vol. IV, pp. 2 ff., and Vol. V (1959), pp. 5 ff. 
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and capital of the State called P'an-P'an in the Chinese annals. 1 He • 
excavated here bas-relief of a temple in which the image of Buddha was ! 
fashioned in 'purely Indian style of the Gupta period 5 . 2 While the 
inscriptions at Ligor and the pillar-inscription at Caiya may be dated in 
the fourth or fifth century A.I)., the building activities in this region, as 
archaeological evidence tends to show, have to be dated somewhat later. 
In Caiya the remains of brick buildings lie scattered all over the city, 
including 1 the brick bases of vanished assembly-halls and little brick shrines, 
the latter looking very much like miniature Pallava sanctuary towers 
but modified as Buddhist reliquaries and often crowned with lotus capitals 5 ,* 
Regarding Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, Lajonquiere observed 4 that the most 
important of the colonies in Malaya was located here. It was mainly a 
Buddhist colony which probably built the great stupa of Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat and part of the fifty temples which surround it. Wales has 
observed, 5 ' The archaeological evidence, which shows the survival around 
the Bay of Bandon of a primitive and non-specialized type of Indian colonial 
architecture at Caiya and Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, is supported by the 
existence in the same latitude of the remains of almost purely Indian 
edifices from which it could have evolved'. Of such temples, the most 
important ones are the brick temples of Vat Phra That and Vat Keo in 
Caiya. 6 The general plan of the temple recalls a type of construction 
carved on the bas-reliefs of Barabudur. 7 Some scholars have noticed 
in the structure a stupa" of the Phra Cheidi style of Siam, with a covered 
gallery on all sides, but a small building in the courtyard betrays certain 
features of the temples of Candi Kalasan, Dong Doung and Mison in 
Campa. 8 The roof consists of three gradually receding terraces which 
reproduce in miniature the main temple and the corner stupas. It 
represents, with its one hundred and seventy-one seated Buddha statues 
in the courtyard, the most impressive structure in the Peninsula. The 
other important brick sanctuary of Caiya is the Vat Keo, which combines 
the plan of Candi Kalasan of central Java with architectural peculiarities j 
of the cubic art of Campa and the pre-Khmer archaic type of Prasat Kraham 
of Phnom Kulen (Cambodia). 9 It appears to be one of the non-specialized 
types of early Indian architecture. 10 According to Wales, 11 both the Vat 
Ken and the Vat Phra That temples were ' constructed by the PaUava colo- : 
nists of Grahi of the seventh or early part of the eighth century as Hindu 
shrines and were then converted to Buddhist use '. Of the few Brahmanieal : 
temples of Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, the Ho Phra Isuon reveals an 
Indo-Javanese style in a strange setting. All the present vats of Nakhon Sri U: 



1 Wales, Towards Angkor, -pp. 74-75. 

2 Ibid., p. 76. 
1 3 Ibid., p. 190. 

4 BGAI (1909), pp. 184-185. 

5 In the article in I AL, IX, No. 1, pp. 1-31, cited above; vide also bis Towards H > 1 
Angkor, pp. 153 ff. 

6 For archaeological description and photos, vide Lajonquiere, BGAI (1909K i f 
pi. H, fig. 7, pi. Ill, fig. 8; Walesin IAL,TK, No. 1, pi. VI, 1 and B;BEEEO, Vol. XXXI, 
p. 378, 380-384, pi. XXXIX, fig. 41, and pi. XL-XLIV, figs. 42-44; B. C. Majumdar, 
op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 341 ff., and pi. LXXIV,* fig. 2. r 

7 Parmentier in Etude Asiatiques, II, p. 210; Lajonquiere, op. cit., pp. 229 ff., 
figs. 16, 24; Ibid. (1912), pp. 148 ff., fig. 34; Wales, op. cit., p. 22; B. C. Majumdar, 
op. cit., pp. 342 ff. 

^8 Vide BEFEO, Vol. XXXI, pp. 373 ff., figs. 39 and 40, and plate XXXVIII; 
I Ah, IX, No. 1, plate VI-2 ; B. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 344, and plate LXXIV, fig. & : 
• Coedes in IAL, Vol. I, p. 65; B. C. Majumdar, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 342. 

10 Wales, op. cit., p. 21 ; Coedes, op. cit. 

11 Towards Angkor, pp. 187-188. 
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Dhammarat have a Siamese appearance, but a miniature shrine of the 
&ailendra period and some images and ruined Brahmanical temples of the 
pre-Sailendra period are not altogether absent from this place. 1 Wales 
has observed further that the little colony of Brahmanas has preserved 
in its little temples the memory of an early Indian colonial type of 
architecture. 2 ' The Vat Kampheng Leng temple complex at Pechaburi 
in the extreme north of the Peninsula, built in Cambodian style, was 
originally dedicated to Brahmanical deities, but it also contains images of 
Buddha. 3 

In the west coast of the Malay Peninsula some Brahmanical images 
have been discovered. On the top of a hill lying in a small island off Takua 
Pa, there have been found the remains of 6 a small brick shrine which had 
housed a four-armed stone image of Visnu, well over natural height and 
coifed with a cylindrical metre 5 . The image, rather stylized, belonged 
to the Gupta school and may be dated in the sixth or seventh century 
ADA ■ Further south was discovered the well-known cornelian seal of 
Visnuvarman, found from Kuala Selingsing in the Matang district ■ of 
Perak ; it bears, in incorrect Sanskrit, the legend Sri Visnuvarmasya in what 
has been described as Pallava- Grantha character of the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. The seal seems to depict the image of Vismi seated on Garuda, 
though this is not so obvious. 5 The Caiya image of Visnu has been 
modelled on the Gupta style and shows remarkable affinity, specially as 
regards head-dress and huge ear-pendants, with the Kartikeya of Bhumara. 6 
Other Visnu images have been found from the Srivisay Hill between Bandon 
and Surat and from Vieng Sra. According to Wales, the Vieng Sra image 
seems to be a lifeless copy of a Pallava model. Dupont has also observed 
that in spite of characterization of cylindrical metre and ankle-length 
robe, the less well-modelled Visnus found at Surat and Vieng Sra are la*er 
local imitations. 7 ; ■ m . 

&aiva images are also quite well known. About twelve miles off from 
the estuary of the Takua Pa river were found three Saivite images of the 
Gangadhara group 8 entwined by twin stems of a .great forest tree. The 
figures betray some affinity with corresponding South Indian images of 
the seventh or eighth century A.D. Further south, at Sungai Batu in 
Kedah, has been discovered a statue of the goddess Durga and the head 
of Siva's bull which, according to Wales, dates from Pallava times. 9 
Some images of Ganesa and Nataraja Siva have also been, found, but the 
places of their origin are at present unknown. The terracotta Gane§a 
image found in one of the later Saiva temples of Kedah ' is seated in the 
attitude of royal ease 3 , in sharp distinction from the Indo- Javanese 
Ganesas. 10 

* Towards Angkor, p. 195. : L„«™ ^-Wt 

2 For particulars, see IAL, op. tit., pp. 22-23, and pi. VII; also BEFEO, AAaI, 
pp. 373 ff., and B. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 343. - „ . , 

s Lajonquiere, BCAI (1909), pp. 208 ff., pL I, figs. 3-5 ; E, 0. Majumdar, op. 

> Dupont In BEFEO, Vol. XLI (1941), pp. 253-254; Wales, Tot mrdsAngkor p. 45. 

. * Vide JMBBAS, Vol. XII, pt. 1 (1934), p. 4. Chabra, JASB-L, I (1935), No. 1, 
pp. 27-28, assigns it to eighth century A.D. According to B. 0. Majumdar, op. cit.,l 9 
p. 81, it has to be dated in the fifth century AJX A reproduction of the seal may be 
seen in Chabra, op. cit, pi. 5, figs. 3 and 4. "■' ■ ■ ' 

: ^ Vide Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16, pi* Alii c; vy aies, 

^T <^ 
7 BEFEO, Vol. XLI, 2 pis. XXVIII and XXXI. 
s K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, JMBRAS, Vol. XXII (1949), pp. 27, 30. 
9 Towards Angkor, p. 150. 
io Wales, The Making of Greater India, p. 34. 
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The earliest specimens of Buddhist sculpture from the Malay PerdnBii^vv':.^ 
belong to the AmaravatI school (second to fourth century A.D.), of 
which some specimens have been found from the archaeological site of 
Sumatra, 1 East Java, 2 Celebes, 3 Annam, 4 Thailand, 5 etc. Such figures 
showing influence of the AmaravatI school are, however, few and far between. 
The earliest known Buddha statuette from Malaya, measuring 8| inches 
in height, was found in Kedah by Mrs. Q. Wales. It is believed to date from 
the; fifth or sixth century A. D., but seems, to bear the imprint of the * V# 
AmaravatI school of art, as the folds of its garments and low usnisa seem 
to testify. 6 Buddhist figures of pure Gupta style have also been found in 
Vieng ■ Sra,7 Kedah, 8 Perak 9 and Caiya. 10 Buddhist bronzes of ^ pure 
Gupta style have been found in the Perak valley and are good specimens • 
of art. 11 A standing Buddha, eighteen inches high, was, dredged up at 
Pengkalan near Ipoh in 1931. The image is in pure Gupta style daMjag;;R;: 
from the fifth or sixth century AD. The Tanjong Bambutan bronze. :;7?p 
image of a standing Buddha may also be affihated to the same school, but 
the fine eight-armed bronze Avalokitesvara, thirty-one inches high, dredged 
up from a mine at Bidor in 1936, now at the Perak Museum, seems to betray .: ; 
South Indian influences from the eighth-ninth century, though two other 
contemporary bronze figures of the same deity, found from a tin-mine near 
Sungei Siput, betray Pala influences. Some of the Buddhist bronzes seem 
also to be affiliated to the Dvaravati style, which seems to have left its 
mark up to Ligor. Some of the later specimens have affiliation with h 
South India and Pala-Bengal. A small bronze image of Tar a, an eight- . 
armed Mahayanist goddess seated on a throne and dating probably from 
the tenth century A.D., was also discovered from Caiya. 12 Two magnificent : 
bronze statues of Lokesvara, discovered about thirty years ago just outside 
the enclosure of Vat Phra That, is 4 remarkable for the serenity of its features, 
the easy sway of the shoulders and the magnificence of the jewellery which 
adorn it ' . One of the images, 2 J ft. high, has received the highest praise 
from Coedes, the doyen of historians on South-Bast Asia, who considers it \ : '?: 
to be c among the masterpieces of the sculpture of India and Indo-Ohina'. 13 
The style of these beautiful images is purely Pala. 14 Votive tablets (oval 
pieces of baked clay plaque), ranging from the Gupta period to the tenth- 
eleventh centuries with an image of Buddha or other Buddhist 
in the centre in a non-conventional sitting posture, have also been found in I 
various places of the Malay Peninsula. 1 ^ The contribution of India to the | 
cultural evolution of ancient Malaya has thus been, as in other spheres,:;; ';;:>:| 
profound and significant/ . 'v': ; ~' ; " : .^v:)|; 



1 Schnitger, The Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra (1937), pi, 1. 

2 Cohn, Buddha in der hunst des Ostens (1925), p. 28. - 
s Bosch in TBQ, 73 (1933), pp. 495-513/ 

4 Rougier in BOAI (1912), pp. 212-213, and Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 197. 
* Coedes in Journ. SiamSoc. f VoL XXI. 

z iAL P XVI (1942), p. 41, Vide also Le May, The Ctdture of South-East Asia 
4), p. 74, fig. 47. 
■^■^ No. l, pl. V (i), 

8JRA&, 1946, pi. XV; J M BRAS, Vol. XX, No. 1, pis. i and iL 
a JMBRAS, Vol. XVIII, pt. 1 (1940), p. 50. 

io Ibid., vide also Evans, JFMSM, Vol. XV, pt, 3, pp. 135, 136, pis. xlii, xliv. 
w^M:WfiX» in VoL 
XV, m % m* 135, 136, pis, xlii^xliv. 

18 Wales, Towmds Angkor, ^/i$S-lS9> 
Ars Asiatica, XIl 9 pis, 15 and 16; ; 
av ■ ■■ Wales, op, cii. - ^ > ) 

15 Photo in Ibid., p. 
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The earliest records bearing on South-East Asia indicate the highly 
important role played by Indian Brahmanas in the stupendous task of 
humanizing and civilizing a vast concourse of humanity living in an area 
of almost continental dimensions. Of known Brahmanic clans, the 
Kaundinyas of North India, of which a branch exerted considerable influence 
in the region of. Mysore in the second century A.D., took a leading part 
in this mission. 1 It is probably this branch from. South India which 
undertook, along with others, this task. It is a significant fact that the 
first and second founders of Funan bore the name of Kaundinya and, accord- 
ing to the History of the Liang Dynasty (A.D. 502-556), the family name 
of the king of P'oli or Bah was also the same, 2 while the vamSakarta of 
the dynasty of king Mulavarman was Kundunga, 3 which also reminds us 
of the Kaundinya clan of India. That this clan also played a significant 
role in the . "history of Malaya appears clearly from the fact that king 
Kaundinya II of Funan was an Indian Brahmin from P'an-P'an, a State 
in the Malay Peninsula. 4 There were hundreds of Brahmanas of other 
clans and denominations who also participated in this process of Indianizing 
the lands of South-East Asia, including Indonesia. They were the culture- 
bearers par excellence, though the contribution of the Ksatriya and Vaisya 
elements was also not negligible. The part of the Ksatriya element in 
this process of Indianization has been emphasized by Berg and Moens, 5 
while Krom and Coedes 6 have, on the other hand, laid stress on the Vaisya 
element, i.e. the merchant community, who intermarried with the native 
women of higher standing. An imaginative expression of what possibly 
happened has been beautifully described by Winstedt, 7 who says: 'A ship 
or so came with the monsoon to exchange beads and magic amulets for 
gold,, tin, ivory, camphor and those rare medicines, rhinoceros-horns and 
bezoars . . . Here and there a passenger practised magic, that proved potent 
in. love or war or disease. Another won regard as a warrior. Some married 
local brides. Priests came and taught a new ritual in Sanskrit, awe-inspir- 
ing as Arabic was to be later, because it was unintelligible to the multitude 
. , . In time a few married into leading Indonesian families and brought 
Hindu ideas of kingship, just as more than a thousand years ago Muslim 
Tamils married into the families of the Sultans and Bendahars of Malacca. * 

The hypotheses referred to above have been challenged by Bosch on 
the ground that neither any prasasti, which should have recorded a dig vi jay a 
in the usual Indian style, nor a vam&avali, which should have testified to 

1 Coedes, Les etats> etc., p. 58, with literature cited therein. 

2 The Chinese accounts bearing on PVli or Bali have been translated by Groene- 
veldt, Notes, pp. 80-84; Schlegel, Toung Pao, 1901, pp. 329-337, and also partly by 
Pelliot, BEFE0 9 IV (1904), pp. 283-285. 

3 The genealogy of this royal house is given in the so-called Yupa-inseriptions of 
Kutei. The first three inscriptions were edited by Kern in V0 9 VII, pp. 55-76. All 
the four inscriptions were subsequently edited by Vogel in BKI % Vol. 74 (1918), pp. 
167-232. When three more Yupa-inscriptions were discovered in 1940, these were 
edited by Chabra inJGIS, XII (1945), and TBG 9 83 (1949). 

4 The reference occurs in the Funan section of Liang -shu, Chap. 54. Text and 
translation in Wheatley, op. cit., pp. 47-48. Vide also Pelliot in Le Fou-nan in BEF EO t 
III, p. 269, about him and his successor. ■ 

^ Berg, Hoofdlijmn der Javaamcke Litteratuurgeschiedenis, 1929, p. 12, v Moens, 
Srivijaya, Yava en Kataha in TBG 9 LXXVII (1937), p. 317. Abridged English trans- 
lation of the paper by de Touche may be seen in JMBRAS, Vol. XVII, pt. 2 (1940). 

« Krom, HJG, p. 90; Coedes, Les etats, etc., Chaps. II and III. 

? Vide JMBJRAS, Vol. XIII, pt. 1 (1935), p. 18; cf. also Ferrand in LeK'omn- 
louen, JA 9 1919, pp. 15 ff. ■•■rvsM =! ■ 
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the high Indian birth in the pedigree of the forbears, has anywhere been 
found. The virtual absence of Tamil and Prakrt words from the classical 
languages of the Malayo-Indonesian world and the occurrence of only 
pure Sanskrit words in such vocabulary indicate that the bearers of Indian 
culture should . have primarily belonged : to the learned class, i.e. the 
Brahmanas. Bosch has also posed the question from a different angle.. 
He says: ' For, when Hinduized settlements are mentioned for the first 
time, they turn out to . be established far away in the interior of Borneo 
and western Java. And it is again in the interior, in the almost inaccessible/ 
plains, of Kedu and Prambanan, on all sides enclosed by volcanoes, that 
during the flourishing period of central Java, the royal residence is to be 
found. What, then, was the way in which the Indian traders came into 
contact with the Javanese kraton society? Bid the king, accompanied 
by the high dignitaries of his court, betake himself to the coast in order to 
be Hinduized there ? Or did the merchants spare no pains in making 
frequent and toilsome journeys from the coast to the interior? Both 
these suppositions are unlikely/ . In answering this, question, Bosch has 
not taken into consideration one factor, which has attracted people in all 
ages and climes, the allurement of gold and wealth of other types. ' In a 
Malayan State this was the principal attraction for the Brahmins. The 
Brahmins who came 'from different countries' to attend the vahusuvarnaka 
vrata of king Mulavarman or to celebrate the inauguration of a canal con- 
structed by king Purnavarman of West J ava do not appear to be less worldly- 
minded than the Vai&yas. Those who had crossed thousands of miles 
over the turbulent seas were not likely to be frightened by the prospect of 
going to the interior to court the favour of the king, which alone could 
show them the way to prosperity. The argument of Bosch about Sanskrit 
words occupying a position of monopoly, to the exclusion of other Indian 
languages, is highly instructive and points unmistakably in the direction 
of the Brahmanas as culture-bearers par excellence. The prominent 
place of the Brahmanas in the inscriptions of Purnavarman in 
of Ganggal and Dinaja, underlines this phenomenon. Bosch has well said: 1 
'Again and again, in Hindu-Indonesian civilization we meet with elements 
of avtheOT character, elements which remind us of the 

manuscript j the code of law, the recto cell, the monastery, and which 
mdoubtedly are just as incompatible an environment of warn 
as Mey are in harmony with an M sphere : with the classes of 

scribes, scholastics, imtiates in the holy scriptures and legal sciences, in 
short all those whom, in the terminology of the Middle Ages, we are in the 

The remarks made above by Bosch hold good, I think, for Gampa 
and Eambuja as well and are also largely true for Malaya. If the traditional 
account of Burma can be relied on in respect of the first phase of its coloni- 
z?btion, the Ksatriyas played an important role in its colonization. Even 
if all things are said in regard to all the communities who participated in 
the process of Indianization of the lands of South-East Asia, it would appear 
that the contribution of the Brahmins has been of far-reaching character. 
The rulers of many of these places who were also eager for a Brahmanic conse- 
cration, which involved the utterance of mystic formulas and Sanskrit man- 
tras which were unintelligible to them but which were pregnant with magic 
power, strengthened their dynasties in this way . The Brahmanas, who 
settled down in these lands and became the courtiers of such kings, further 
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consolidated these dynasties, on request or out of gratefulness, by pushing 
their genealogies back to the gods and epic heroes of India. The historical 
tradition of Indonesia and Malaysia in the late medieval and early modern 
period, when Islam held sway over this region, indicates similar rehabili- 
tation of the rootless royal dynasties of this region. 

Brahmanas also played a prominent part in various spheres of life in 
Malaya. In the kingdom of Ch'ih-t'u, the arrangement for reception and 
protocol was elaborate and lay in the hands of the Brahmanas. It has been 
recorded in the Chinese annals that when some accredited Chinese ambas- 
sadors reached the borders of Ch'ih-t'u, the c king sent the Brahmana Chiu- 
mo-lo with thirty ocean-going junks to welcome them. Conches were 
blown and drums beaten to entertain the Sui envoys on their arrival, and a 
metal cable was used as a hawser for Ch'ang-Chun's vessel. It took more 
than a month to reach the capital. The king sent his son Na-ya-chia to wel- 
come Ch'ang-Chun with appropriate ceremony. First, he sent men to present 
a golden tray containing fragrant flowers, mirrors and golden forceps ; two 
containers for aromatic oil ; eight vases of scented water ; and four lengths 
of white folded cloth for the envoys to bathe with. On the same day at 
the hour of Wei (1 to 3 p.m.), Na-ya-chia again sent two elephants 
bearing ; canopies of peacock feathers to welcome the ambassadors and 
a gilt-flowered golden tray containing a decree. A hundred men and 
women sounded conches and drums and two Brahmanas conducted the 
envoys to the royal palace. Ch'ang-Chun presented his credentials in the 
council chamber, where those below the king were all seated. When the 
proclamation had been read, Ch'ang-Chiin and his retinue were invited to 
sit while Indian music was played. When this came to an end, Ch'ang- 
Chun and Ms suite returned to their dwellings and Brahmanas were sent 
to offer them food. Large leaves, ten feet square, were used as platters 
; . . 51 It may also be recalled in this connexion that while at Langkasuka, 
I-tsing was treated 6 with courtesy appropriate to distinguished guests'. 

The Brahmins in South-East Asia did not always function as priests 
or courtiers though these appear to be their principal job. They have 
sometimes founded kingdoms. A revolt of Funan was organized by a 
Brahmin from P'an-P'an in the late fourth century A.D. In Fan-Fan 
there were, as the Chinese annals tell us, * numerous Brahmanas who came 
from India in search for wealth. They are in high favour with the king'. 2 
Many of them obviously became naturalized citizens of the country of their 
adoption. In Tun-Sun, an important State on the eastern coast of Malaya, 
we find, for instance, many Brahmanas at the royal court. The Tailing 
Yu Lan, which was compiled between A.D. 977 and 983, quotes from an 
earlier work called Nan-Shih to tell us: 3 'There are 500 families of Hu 
from India, two Fo-t'u 4 and more than a thousand Indian Brahmanas. The 
people of Tun-Sun practise their doctrine and give them their daughters 
in marriage ; consequently many of the Brahmanas do not go away. They 
do nothing but study the sacred canon, bathe themselves with scents and 
flowers, and practise piety ceaselessly by day and night.' This State was 
already an important one in the sixth century A.D. , because the History 

i Text and translation in Wheatley, op. cit., pp. 26-30. V . 

* Here we find an explicit motive stated for the coming of the Indians, especially 
Brahmins, in Malaya. The gold-oriented stories of Indian literature and names like 
Suvarnadvipa and Suvarnabhumi may be recalled in this connexion. ^ . ^ 

8 Text and translation in Wheatley, op. cit., p. 17. See also Pelliot, BEFEO 
(1904), p. 274, fh. 4. 

* Hu and Fo-tfu may refer to merchant class. Vide Pelliot, op. cU. 
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of the Licmg Dynasty (AD. 502-556) 1 tells us: c To its market people come 
from east and west, and it is visited daily by more than 10,000 men*. We 
have already drawn attention to the huge congregation of Brahmins in 
the . court of the Indianized kingdom of Ch ? ih-t J u. The Indian settlement 
partook of the nature of kam$ong$. It seems not unlikely that there were 
areas in the neighbourhood of the capital which were exclusively or mainly 
..inhabited by the .Brahmanas, Such Brahmanas were obviously the courtiers 
of the king, giving him advice on various matters and performing other 
duties, as pointed out above. 

There were also 6 numerous Brahmanas 5 in the State of P'an-P'an, 
where 'the people all learn the Brahmanic writings and greatly reverence 
the law of the Buddha 5 . It is obvious that the taboo of sea- voyages 2 did' 
not deter even the Brahmanas, not to speak of others, from undertaking 
such, voyages which involved, according to Baudhayana, a penance of three 
years. Those who broke such religious injunctions were not likely to be 
scrupulous about marriage with native women, as Chinese annals clearly 
attest; 8 The result of this inter-marriage can even now be discerned in 
the racial features of some people on either coast of Malaya. In the flour- 
ishing port of Takua Pa in the western coast of Malaya, Indians had obviously 
settled down, in large numbers so that persons of the Indian oast of features 
are common even nowadays. Wales, who made this observation, has. 
also observed the same, phenomenon on the eastern coast. He observes: 
'Apart from stony relics of the past, there still exists in the Bay of Bandon 
region a living link with the early days of Indian colonization „ . . beyond 
the watershed there are still a number of families at Patalung and Nakhon 
Sri Dhammarat in whose veins runs the blood of Brahmanas from India ; 
though, since no female Brahmana ever accompanied the men, it follows 
that the Indian strain is somewhat attenuated. At Patalung the Brahmanas 
seem to be on the verge of melting into the Siamese peasant stock, which 
forms the main element of the population, because they never perform any 
ceremonial functions ; but at Nakhon Sri Dhammarat they still have three 
little temples ♦ v. The position of the Brahmanas was sometimes 
assailed by the Buddhists, specially when they became predominant in 
kingdoms where the sovereign had accepted the Buddhist faith. In a 
multi-religious State like Ch'ih-t'u the position of the Brahmins has thus 
been assessed in the Chinese annals of the seventh century A.D. : 'It is the 
custom to worship the Buddha but greater respect is paid to the Brahmanas. ■ 
The Brahmanas were not simply courtiers ; they sometimes acted as civil 
servants of the State. In Tan-Tan the king had eight high officers known 
as Pa-Tso who were Brahmanas. 5 Officers at the court of Oh'ih-t'u 
had elaborate functions, and, if the Sanskrit equation of the Chinese tran- 
scription by Coedes be correct, it would appear that all of them bore Sanskrit 
titles, e.g. sa-t'o-chia-lo : sadhukara, i.e. benefactor or preferably sardhakara, 
assistant; t'o-na-ta-ch'a ; dhanada, i.e. dispenser of blessings, a title that 
also occurs on a seal from Oc-Eo ; chia-li-mi-chia : karmika or agent ; chu-lo- 
mo-ti; kulapati, i.e. head of the house, which title also occurs in Cambodian 
inscriptions in the sense of superior of a religious institution; na-ya-chia: 
ndyaka or guide, which title is also found in an inscription from Lopburi; 



; 2 Manwamhtia III, 158; Baudhayana Dfymnasutra, I, i 9 M 9 4. 
^ Baxth, ISOOj p. 159, note 10. 
4 Towards Angkor, pp. 76-77. 
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po-ti, chief. 1 The last two titles are often met with in Old Javanese 
■inscriptions in the sense of petty officers. ' If the functions of these officials 
are analysed, it would appear — provided the interpretation of these terms 
by Coedes is correct — that at least some of them belonged to the caste 
of Brahmins. The data from ancient Malaya do not, however, help us to 
resolve the riddle posed by Brahmanic and Ksatriya traditions of India 
regarding the relative status of the two highest castes in the social hierarchy 
of ancient India. 
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CASTE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF THE BARUJIBIS IN A 

WEST DINAJPUR VILLAGE 

. . By Tarasish Mtjkhopadhyay 

{Received June 13, 1986) 

Village and Caste Composition 

The work embodied in this paper was done in January, 1963, as a part 
of a comparative study of intercaste relationship in West Bengal — sponsored 
by the Anthropological Survey of India. 

The village of Baghan is located at 25° 38' N. and 38° 16' E. in the 
police-station of Kaliyaganj (West Dinajpur). At Baghan, the sandy loam, 
or bele-dodnsh, is fairly distributed and this factor has been responsible for 
the growth of betel-vines, i.e. pdn-boroj, in the village. As the soil is fertile, 
a fairly large number of crops and vegetables are grown. At the time of 
investigation, Baghan No. 1 had 103 families whereas Baghan No. 2 has 
only 66 families. The village was sparsely populated till 1947. But, after 
the partition of Bengal, a number of families migrated from East Pakistan, 
purchased land and settled in the village. This new settlement has in- 
creased a number of paras or wards. Now there are altogether 11 wards in 
Baghan located on both sides of the railway line. 

So far as the settlement pattern is concerned, the wards tend to thrive 
mostly in clusters. Each ward is predominantly inhabited by one parti- 
cular caste. Cases of overlap are not, however, uncommon. These clusters 
dot the entire span of village. Stretches of paddy-fields lie between them 
and narrow zigzag foot tracks provide the only link from one ward to an- 
other. Ten Barujlbl families, or growers of betel-vine, live in the Ghose- 
pdrd (ward of the Sadgops) with certain other castes like Sadgop (culti- 
vators),* Debasarma (cultivators) and Nunia (earth-diggers). Only 
one family lives in the Mdjhi-pdrd (wards of boatmen), where the Namasudra 
(fishermen), Dhibar (fishermen) and Barman (cultivators) live. 

The village has a total of 169 families with a population of 937. They 
are divided into 18 castes, excluding a number of Muslims and Santals. It 
is predominantly inhabited by Hindus, of whom the Debasarmas (46) 
constitute the major caste. Also there are Rarhl&reni Brahman (3), Kayas- 
tha (writers) (3), Goala (milkmen) (1), Barujlbl (11), ffiri (basket- 
makers) (19), Baisya-Saha (merchants) (8), Dhibar (10), Jalik-Kaibartta 
(fishermen) (3), Musahar (palanquin-bearer) (1), Nunia (6), Rajvor 
(cultivators) (7), Barman (3), Rajbangsi (cultivators) (1), Sadgop (4), 
NamaSudra (2) with Muslim (cultivators) (14) and Santal (3). But it is 
curious that Baghan is completely devoid of artisan castes and even today, 
no member of any artisan caste has chosen to settle in that village. 

■■ Social Position 

In the village, there are altogether 11 Barujlbl families comprising a 
total of 78 individuals: 41 males and 37 females. The average size of the 



* Names of castes printed in small capitals indicate that their occupations are 
hereditary by tradition among the castes in question. 
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family was found to be 7*1. ■ In the village, their r&nk, which also includes 
the Barmans, is fifth. „ 

All of these 11 families are recent immigrants from " East Pakistan, 
They formerly lived in the districts of Rajshahi, Rangpur and Bogra, from 
where they came from 7 to 13 years ago. In their new settlement at 
Baghan, these families have, been trying hard to make a living; and it 
■ should be recorded that the benevolent Sadgop landholders of Baghan have 
been very helpful to them in this respect. 

The Barujlbi families have different clans or gotras. , These are Muhul 
fishi, Orgashi, Kdiyap, Gautam and Aladashi. They do not allow marriage 
within the same gotra, which goes , largely against the statement of Risley. 

; The census' data show that most households contain joint families, 
except in one family where the brothers have separated. Cases of simple 
family and in one case an irregular type of family, i.e. where a particular 
individual lives alone, are also noticeable.. . In one family the, head of the. 
household takes care of his brother's daughter and she stays with him from 
her childhood. Probably this is a case of adoption (?) as the head of the 
household has no issue of his own. . In another case, the father-in-law was 
found to live in the son-in-law's establishment with common messing. 

The last generation cared little for education; but at present some 
have passed the matriculation examination and are trying to go in for 
higher education. 

-.' CoMMEKSALISM 

Regarding smoking, the Barujibis will not accept the earthen bowl of a 
tobacco-pipe from other castes. It is acceptable only from fellow- castemen. 
The tobacco-pipe is not also acceptable from Han (basket-makers) or 
Muslims. But, in general, they accept the pipe from castes of higher rank. 
So far as the acceptance of food is concerned, they usually accept 

* items like wheaten pancakes cooked in ghi (luchi, puri), sweets, curd, etc., 
from castes like Brahman, Kayastha, Sadgop and Baidya. These items 
are known as paled food. But regarding cooked rice they are more parti- 
cular, and as a rule they won't accept it from castes other than the 

.. Brahmans, Baidyas,. Sadgop (but not from the Goalas, milkmek) and from 
Kayasthas. , As a matter of fact, formerly they refused to accept even 
cooked rice from Kayasthas. But at present, after living very close to 
them, the intimacy has broken their original rigidity. 
. ; Acceptance of drinking-water is also restricted to a limited number of 

: castes living at Baghan. However, the opinion is controversial; but some 
of the castes were found to be common from whom they accept water 

.■ unhesitatingly. Thus castes like Brahman, Kayastha, Sadgop, Goala, 

VBebasarma and Barman (Paliyas) , are castes from whom water is found 

; /acceptable.- : 

A B§^ujibi family finding themselves in need of borrowing rice, oil, salt, 
etc. , usually prefer to meet their fellow- castemen or families in the same 
ward with whom they have friendly relationship. But they seldom borrow 
from others of a lower group. It is interesting to note that salt, specially 
that which is in the kitchen and has already been used, is not accepted. 
This salt is considered by them as ento or rite 

a feast occurs in a family, castemen li^^ 
invitedv They also invite others ; but that depends more on the economic 
condition of a fami^ 

men, but another family invited castes like Brahman, Kayastha, Sadgop, 
Deba^arma, Baisya-Saha and also Muslims. Castes other than Brahmans 
sit in the same row— sometimes leaving a little space between. T^ Muslim 
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invitees were invited to a feast two days after. Cooking was done sepa- 
rately for them. But the Muslims do not generally mind this discrimination* 
During the feast, cooking is mostly done by a Brahman and so it becomes 
acceptable to all. Sweets are either made at home or purchased from the 
market. Milk products are supplied by Goala (milkmen). Some people of 
lower castes gather uninvited and they are also treated to the feast ; though 
their turn comes last. 

Traditional Occupation and Change 

The traditional occupation of the Barujibi caste is the cultivation of 
betel- vine and farming. It is evident that the traditional calling is pro- 
gressively being given up from one generation to another. What we can 
assume is that in the first ascending generation families were primarily 
engaged in farming (4), betel-garden (4), farming and betel-garden (2) and 
betel-garden and business (1). Again, the same generation accepted the 
following as their subsidiary occupations: betel-garden (1), business by 
loans and mortgages (3), farming (3), supplying curds for feasts (1), and 
none in three families. 

in the present generation, six families are engaged in betel-garden— one in 
betel business, one works as a day-labourer, one is in farming, one in the manu- 
facture of gurer-matJca (a sweet) and the others are unemployed. Again, so far 
as the subsidiary occupation is concerned, the nature of occupations is : 
work in the betel-garden and service (1), work in the betel-garden and farming 
with one son in service (1), service as health assistant (1), employed in a 
flour mill and one son assists in father's betel-garden and farming (1) and 
seven are without any occupation. 

Service Relationship 

The Barujibls employ a number of other castes to work for them. 
For betel-garden, the Barujibi families usually depend on fellow- castemen. 
In such cases no cash payment is made, but the labour is returned when 
the other man needs it. But for other castes, there is the system of cash 
payment. The payment comes to Re.l with light food in the morning. 
But this is not fixed in any way and the rate of payment varies with different 
jobs. In one case, the construction of the plinth and roofing of a house 
were entrusted to a Rajbangsi on contract and Rs.90 was paid to him on 
completion of the work. . , . 

The same family employed local Debasarmas of Baghan for washing 
and cleaning jute. Here, the rate of payment depends on work done. 
For washing ono. pan or 80 bundles of jute, the labourer gets Rs.1.50, no 
tiffin or food being provided. During the summer, they work from 6 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. and by that time some of them can even wash three pans or 
. 240 bundles of jute. ' : „ 

In another family, Nunia labourers came for digging earth. They 
worked from morning till evening. They got 0.75 paise with light meals m 
the morning and two full meals, one at noon and another at night. Labour- 
ers went back to their residence at night; : : . 
v:. ; 'l: : ;:TIie same family employed a Rajbangsi labourer to work m their 
betel-garden. The contract was that the labourer would get Rs.2 for c ^7- 
ing a total of 200 bags of mud on a carrying pole. The payment might, 
however, vary if the conditions were not fulfilled. . _ a , 

So far as the landholding is concerned, none of the 11 families can be 
considered as affluent. They have a total of only 10424 acres of land. 
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• One fafioily has a total of 12| bighas, or 4*06 acres, of land md tops the ■ 
list/ In other families, they have much less land , One family is landless 1 
. and lives by share-cropping and day labour/. Families which have some 
land either use it for betel-gardens or, if the plot is not fit for growing ;yy: : ; 
betel, it is used for other crops. Rice is usually cultivated by the people 
. themselves. Sometimes it may be worked by share-croppers. Some 
< families were found who made their living as share-croppers for others. 

A number of specific cases are cited here. One family has taken 0-33 acre .. , 
. . of agricultural land from a Sadgop. farmer of Baghan. Another family has ,. ;. ! 
taken 0-16| acre of land from a Debasarma of Baghan and yet another ; 
family has obtained a plot of 0*66 acre from a Sadgop of Kunarpur, located 

■ about a quarter of a mile west of Baghan. One family has given 1*65 acres, 
i.e. five bighas, of land for share- cropping to a different Barujibi family of M 

■ Baghan, Here it may be mentioned that the usual basis of agreement for <yf 
share-cropping is half of the total produce. 

Inter-relationshif with Functional Caste and Others ■ 

AH the 11 Barui families maintain a sort of fixed relationship with the 
. Bihari (PascMma) barbers of Kaliyagan j . But in any case a particular. yi; 

barber is fixed for a particular household. What happens is that these ;.;! 
; ; barbers, viz. Paltan Thakur, Sital Thakur, Naten Thakur, Bishu Thakur,, f 
. usually come at Baghan for serving their clients on market days. Markets .1; 
' are in the afternoon (at about 3 p.m.); so they spend the morning by .;| 
• serving families from one corner of the village to the other. For ordinary | 
y services, the barber gets 25 paise for a hair-cut and 10 paise for shaving; ] 
^ Hair-cut of children is done at a lower rate, at 12 paise per head. According 
to my info visit the Baghan bi-weekly market for the earnf:'^. 

purpose on occasions. They have to contact the barbers for ritual purifc 
, / cation. But the above report should not make one feel that all the families H 
have had the necessity for the special service of the barbers. But from:;-;/;.J 
■ .' ■. few concrete cases we may learn about their traditional duties and payy.y;'y 
v'/yy ments as made to barbers for their services. . In no case was the service 
/ of a barber, woman 'traditionally /fixed. . . 
\ : y '-the'. B : arujibls, observe ritual pollution for 30 days* y.;y 

y The- first-shaving and nail-cutting of the new-born and. the nail- cutting of ] 

.y.i;'-,y . ceremony is known mpancMi. : : : 

On the 30th day after . childbirth, the same 
^ over. . In ' the family of Shri Suresh 'Ghandra^y:;'} 

■ 'y l Red was made to a barber for his attendance ofi^ 

t^ 

y;y;;y y^y 

y:;y; ; ".;-;. ; y: ^ 

comes to purify the mother and thus the pollution comes to an end. So j 

far as the payment is concerned, the barber was paid a s 

seer of rice for his performances on all the days together. The Brahman 

Barujibis observe 15 days of mourning when a death occurs. The 
barber renders Ms funerary services on to and t^ 
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ceremony is held the next day on the 16th. During the funerary cere- 
mony of Suresh Chandra Das's father, the babber was given Re J 
along with some articles of food. This was about five years ago. Cases of 
payments during marriage were not available. 

Six families maintain a general market-relationship with the Dhoba 
(washerman) living at Kaliyaganj. The remaining five families have no 
relationship with them at all Families maintaining a cash-relationship with 
washermen send their clothes to the laundry at Kaliyaganj. Payments 
are always made there in cash. Other families wash their own clothes. 
During childbirth, they do not need the services of a washerman for ritual 
purification. But it matters during funerary ceremony. One of our in- 
formants reported that due to poverty he had not been able to employ any 
washerman even on the occasion of Ms father's death. 

At the time of childbirth seven families call for the services of a midwife to 
attend the mother and the baby. The caste of that woman was not exactly 
known to them. In one family, during the birth of a male child, Rs.2 and a 
seer of rice and vegetables were given to her as extra remuneration. Again, 
during the birth of a female child, a payment of only Re.l together with 
other payments were made to her as before. Her duty is to clean the 
place of childbirth, clean the body of the new-born, and so on. She leaves 
as soon as her duties are over. The informant stated that the midwife 
throws away the dirty cloth worn by the mother during labour. The 
Barujlbl families never use that cloth any more. The midwife also refuses 
to use it. Four Barujlbl families do not require the traditional services 
of a midwife. 

Some of the families, like that of Nilkamal Das, also send their women 
to the hospital at Kaliyaganj. They consider it cheaper and convenient as 
good treatment from qualified physicians can be had in case of necessity. 
It is interesting to note that in the family of Lakshmi Narayan Sarkar the 
midwife was employed for the first time. But according to Dhirendra Nath 
Ghose, a Sadgop, Lakshmi Babu is no more taking the service of the 
midwife as he had some quarrel with her before. So, on the last three 
occasions of childbirth, the subject himself has been cutting the umbilical 
cord of his wife. The informant also added that this practice is 
extremely derogatory and said in confidence that though he knew the fact, 
he was not going to disclose it to his co- villagers. For, if Debasarmas, the 
numerically dominant caste of this village, learnt about this, they would 
certainly take strong disciplinary action against him. They would im- 
mediately boycott him and nobody would invite him to a feast. 

. Ten Barujlbl families maintain fixed relationship with Basanta 
Malakar, a member of the Malakar caste (garland -maker) . He comes 
from the village of Tungail-Bilpara, about a mile away. One family has no 
relationship with the said Malakar at all. Generally, he sells pith-made 
materials for all. For example, in one family he supplies pith-made flowers 
for the worship of Manasa, the Goddess of Snakes, in the month of &ravana 
(July- August); for worshipping the betel-garden in the nabaml of Asharh 
and Agrahayana, garlands for decoration on the last day of Paush and during 
the bijayd-daiaml at the end of Durgapiija. On all such occasions, pay- 
ments varying between Re.0.25 and Re.0.37 are made to him. Here it may 
be mentioned that the worship of the betel-garden is done by the members 
of the Barujibi caste and no Brahman is needed for that. It was reported 
by a different family that they worship the betel-garden in the month, of 

Sswin (September-October) and Paush (December- January). On each of 
these occasions a payment of Re.0.12 is made to the Malakar. Ordinarily 
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the Malakat does not press for immediate payment and supplies articles to 
Ms customers on credit. , 

Ten families have fixed relationship with. Brahmans of the Rarhisrerii 
and others do not require any service from them, Brahmans like Anil 
Chowdhury, Lalmohan Chakravarty of Baghan, TJpendra Kishore Roy of 
Tungail-Bilpara, Makhan Bhattacharyay of Ghirail and Aditya Chowdhury 
of Kaliyaganj have fixed clientele or jajmani relationship with them. It 
was observed that the Barujibis are. most intimately associated with Aditya 
Chowdhury who serves more than half of the Barujibi families of Baghan. 

Some of the families had religious preceptors in their original homes 
in East Pakistan, But after coming here, most of them have lost connexion 
with the latter. In case the preceptors have also migrated to West Bengal, 
they have been maintaining their old relationship with their disciples. ; 
Thus the family of Bijoy Krishna Sarkar is visited by their Brahman pre- 
ceptor during marriage, funerary ceremony* and so on. About three years 
ago, the preceptor and his wife came from Balurghat to attend a marriage 
ceremony, and a payment of Bs.10 with a dhoti and a dan plus Rs. 10 as 
travelling allowance was made to them. The Brahman who worked as 
priest came from Chirail, and a payment of Rs.5 and six seers of rice was 
made to him.' . ■ ■ 

So far as the rate of payment for worship of household deities is con- 
cerned, one family reported a payment of Re. I with half seer of rice and a 
napkin to Anil Chowdhury, a Rarhi^repi Brahman priest. It was the 
occasion of worshipping the Goddess Lakshml in his family. In another 
family, the Goddess Lakshml is worshipped by the women daily. But for 
worshipping the Snake-Goddess Manasa, a payment of Re.l with one seer of 
rice* one napkin plus fruits and rice offered to the deity was made to the ; 
Brahman priest named Upendra Roy. 

In the family of Bijoy Krishna Sarkar, Lakshml is worshipped by the 
ladies. But Satyanarayan, Manasa and Sani are worshipped by different : 
Brahmans as available on the occasion. According to the : informant, on 
such occasions he pays Re.l with a seer of rice and a napkin to the attending 
priest. The Barujibi families also pay subscriptions for the worship of 
y^ and Durga, Some of the families admitted that they 

have; made tows to Kali, but no offerings have yet been made to that deity. ': 
<,.;;Ten ; ^ : Barai families . 'maintain ; market-relationship' with the Muchi 
■ :(Xti3AiHEB- w.oekebs) ' "of Kaliyaganj. One family does not need the service 
of any ^ at all. No family has got a fixed cobbler. The; : 

repair of shoes is either done by these cobblers or at the market at Kaliya- 
ganj, Rubber:: shoes are sometimes available in the bi-weekly market at 
Baghan. But for the purchase of leather-iiiade footwear, /they visit Bhopa : ;. 
at Kaliyaganj. One family, however, reported the purchase of a new pair of 
shoes about six years ago. -.. ; 

■ . v; All the 11 families have market-relationship with Kumbhakar (potteks) 
who regularly attend the bi-weekly market at Baghan. Sometimes they 
purchase earthenware from the weekly market at Dhankol about five miles 
away; But most of the families maintain a sort of fixed relationship with a 
potter named Baidya Pal, of the village of Kunore. Articles are available 
from him either on cash or on credit. Items wMch do no 
taste or likings can be returned on the next market-day. : 

1^ implements are purchased either from the weekly market at 
Dhankol or from peddlers who come to Baghan. The names and caste of 
the shopkeepers are not known to them/ But their nature of work makes 
one believe that they are the Karmakars or blacksmith (?). They sell or 
repair old implements on cash payment. 
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{ Only a single family keeps fixed relationship with a member of the 
Hari (basket-makers) of Tilgaon. The other 10 families have only market- 
relationship with the basket-makers of Baghan, The family which main- 
tains fixed relationship provides raw materials for basketry, i.e. bamboo, 
and gets basketry from the basket-maker according to an agreed price. 

Cane-baskets are available from the Dhankol market. The sellers are 
Bhuinmali by caste. The weekly market at Dhankol was surveyed on 
17th December, 1962. At that time, many interesting things were noticed. 
For example, sellers of bamboo-baskets claimed to belong to the caste of Hari - 
Baigya ; some claimed that they were Bhuinmali although it is know that 
they were Haris, who are lower than Bhuinmaiis or sellers of cane-baskets. 

Three families have fixed relationship with the SStradhar (carpenter). 
In the case of two families, their carpenter, Ramesh Sutradhar, comes from 
the village Kunore. The family of Priyanath Dey-Sarkar maintains 
relationship with Suresh Mohanta, a Vaishnaba, engaged in carpentry. He 
lives at Kunarpur which is about a quarter mile west of Baghan. The 
other seven families do not require a carpenter's service. 

Three families maintain fixed relationship with the Sankhakar (conch- 
shell- worker) . The other seven families have only market-relationship 
with them. One family does not need their services at all. In one family, 
the Sankhakar came from Kaliyaganj and a payment of Rs.2.50 was made 
to him for a pair of bangles. Two families reported that their Sankhakar, 
Basanta (surname unknown), came from Kaliyaganj . 

■ For milk-products, two families maintain a more or less fixed relationship 
with the Goala (milkmen) of Kaliyaganj . The milkman supplies milk on 
cash or credit. The other nine families cannot afford to buy milk; some 
families have their own cattle for milk. 

Five Barujlbl families maintain fixed relationship with the Deba- 
sarmas ; five families have market-relationship and one family maintains no 
relationship with them at all. Traditionally, the DebaSarmas are expert 
in preparing flattened rice, i.e. chird, and their women sell eggs and milk. 
The Barujlbls either go to their home or have their requirements from 
the market at Baghan. The cost of a seer of flattened rice is 72 paise. 

■ Three families have fixed relationship with the village Muslims. The 
other eight families have no ties with them. The Barujlbl families barter betel- 
leaves with the Muslims for paddy. For example, in one family they have 
fixed relationship with Katinal Mohammad of Tilgaon and Orip Pradhan of 
Harinarayanpur. Katinal Mohammad gives annually three maunds of 
paddy and Upendra Nath Das, a Barujlbl, supplies monthly 600-800 betel- 
leaves to him in exchange. Again, Orip Pradhan gives him four maunds of 
paddy annually and in return he gets a regular supply of 800 betel-leaves 
per month. Thus the family of Priyanath Dey-Sarkar has fixed relationship 
for betel-leaves with two Muslim families of Tilgaon. On each market-day, 
the subject gives a hundred betel-leaves to each of those individuals. Each 
of them had advanced two maunds of paddy to him during the previous year. 
This system is known as uthna or bandobasta. 

Three Barujlbl families have fixed relationship with the Paliya or the 
Barman (oil-pressers) . On the other hand, two families have market or cash 
relationship with them. The remaining six families have no relationship with 
the oil-pressers at all. Families having fixed relationship purchase oil 
from a Barman of Tungail-Bilpara, a neighbouring village. They come to 
sell oil in the bi-weekly market of Baghan. Families who cannot afford to 
purchase oil from the oil-pressers purchase mill-made mustard oil from 
shops in the market. In one family, they purchase oil from Upen Saha, a 
member of the Teli (oil-presser) caste of Kaliyaganj . 
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' : As regards purchase or repairs of ornaments, one family has relationship 
with a Kayastha engaged in goldsmithy in Kaliy agan j . Two other families 
have just market-relationship with the goldsmiths of Kaliyaganj. The 
remaining eight famihes have not employed any goldsmith for making or 
repairing an ornament in the recent past, 

None of the 11 famihes = has fixed relationship with the Jalia- 
Kaibarttas (fishermen). Ten families maintain market-relationship and 
one family does not purchase fish at aH In the market, castes like .Bin 
and Turis also come to sell fish from Kaliyaganj. Purchase is always made 
by cash* 
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When a particular family maintains relationship with the family of a 
fixed ritual servant or artisans and payments are made in cash, kind or in 
both, such cases can aptly be placed in the first category. Besides the fixed 
relationship, many of the necessities of village life are procured through the 
weekly or bi-weekly markets. A family is tied by close contact with a 
number of sellers who regularly come to the market and thus a sort of 
market-relationship is established. Similarly, hawkers and peddlers also 
go round villages to sell a variety of articles. Regular visits and dealings 
improve friendship. Like the market, here also the transactions are made 
in cash and the nature of relationship is comparable to mar&ef -relationship. 
However, this type of relationship ' has nothing to do with caste inter- 
relationship. 

From the material presented, it is evident that the socio-relxgious 
aspects of the caste inter-relationships are directly involved with certain 
functional castes, whereas the economic aspect of caste relationship is more 
elaborate and binds together different castes having different traditional 
callings. So far as the service relations are concerned, the demands for 
services find constant supply offered by different castes. Among them- 
selves a caste also maintains service relations through mutual labour ex- 
change and interdependence. This is also acknowledged and reciprocated 
by the families involved. 

It was observed that the position of a particular caste in the hierarchy 
is determined first by its own concept about itself and standards of ritual 
performances and, secondly, by what others think about it. Again, this 
estimation by others is somewhat dependent upon the class and status 
of the Brahman priests and other functional castes who serve that particular 
caste. 
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Introduction 

■ In course of excavations at Rajbadidanga (Village: Jadupur near 
Chiruti Railway Station, District Mursidabad, six miles south-west from 
Berhampore, West Bengal, on the western side of the Bhaglrathl ; longitude : 
24° V 44" N; latitude: 88° 11' 04" E), conducted during 1961-62 by the 
Department of Archaeology of the University of Calcutta, many terracotta- 
inscribed seals and sealings, complete, incomplete and fragmentary, were 
recovered from most of the excavated trenches. The total number of 
.seals and sealings retrieved in 1962 are more than 98, of which only 41 
selected specimens bearing legible or traceable inscriptions and devices 
are dealt with here for an analysis and discussion. The seals and sealings 
are mostly fragile and fragmentary. Of the two seals, the letters of one 
are obliterated; the other is a fragmentary piece containing Greek letters. 
The discovery of a large number of incomplete and waste sealings during 
the present and subsequent seasons' excavations tends to suggest that 
Rajbadidanga might have been a great seal-manufacturing centre. 

; MAKDfTG ■ ;■; V\v- . 

The seals and sealings were all made of clay -paste. After the desired 
shape was given to a lump of clay, the seal-stamp was impressed upon it 
with a little force, when the clay-lump was held between fingers or on the 
palm. This process of making is indicated by finger and palm impressions 
noticeable on obverse and reverse surfaces of most of the specimens. In 
certain instances, the desired shape has been also considerably disturbed or 
deformed by the pressure of fingers. On a large number of specimens, 
again, sparkling fine tiny mica particles can be noticed. Mica-dust was 
not, however, externally applied to give a sparkling quality- Fine mica 
particles are also noticeable in sections of fragmentary sealings. This 
proves that micaceous, not mica-tempered, clay-paste was used for making 
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these sealings* This is also confirmed by innumerable pottery specimens 
containing fine mica particles* 

The stamped wet sealings were then sun-dried and baked, perhaps 
in a special fire-pit, But the majority of the sealings are ill-burnt and 
fragile. The sealings are so delicate and frail that they are easily subjected; 
to wearing out and breakage. It seems that no particular care was taken 
in making and baking the sealings. Most of the specimens have a rough 
surface without any indication of slip- application. Again, the majority 
of the sealings have a reverse surface that is considerably rough and dis- 
ordered in appearance. Bough and uneven groove channels or depressions 
or simple deep grooves characterize the reverse surface of many specimens. 
The reverse surface of sealing No. 1 bears two uneven holes at the top, 
one horizontal deep channel-depression and one deep sharp channel-cut 
at the bottom. On the reverse surface of some other sealings there are 
simple horizontal raised cut-lines or reed -impressions. Some, again, 
give an indication of rough wood-impressions (No. 26). It appears that 
the wet sealings were also placed on wood-pieces for sun-baking. Such 
impressions might have been also caused during burning with wood-pieces. 
The reverse of sealing No. 19 has a well-cut small deep hole or cavity at 
its top, perhaps for fixation. A few specimens, mostly roundish, elongated; 
and small flat discs, have an even reverse surface, possibly smootheaed 
by rubbing with fingers. The obverse surface of most sealings is, however, 
evenly spread and smooth. The specimen No. 40 bearing the representation 
of a cow(?) and her calf below has a polished obverse surface. The obverse 
surface of some other sealings has been also made even or smooth by fingers. 
This is amply; indicated by finger impressions on many sealings. 

; . Any distinct indication of slip- application is absent. In a few instances, 
a thin dark slip of ash or charcoal-powder diluted in water might have been 
applied before stamping, perhaps, to make the impression more prominent ; 
and legible. On specimen No. 22 this kind of slip-application has withered';: 
out, thereby making the impression: dim and faint. The colour of the 
; sealings varies from grey to dark or from pale, terracotta to bright terracotta; ; : 
In most cases dark colour has been due to contact with fire. The sealings 
with terracotta colour are mostly well burnt. Certain specimens, again, 
bave.-an ..obverBe^ : surface^ bearing partly or wholly darkish colour and the 
reverse, terracotta colour. 

^ indeed numerous. Some specimens do not contain 

even any evidence of stamping or seal-impression. Yet, their shapes and 
forms give clear indication that they were meant for stamping, but for 
certain . reasons; they were discarded or left out, ; ;„ Perhaps, ■ the desired 
shape or form was n^ stamping. In cases, the 

Impressed surface; was disrupted or - distorted during, the process of tf jfiring".; ; 
Most surprisingly enough, sucb waste products, with or without mscriptionSj 
;were; \Mm'^ perfect or fimshed products. This shows 

that no careful selection of before firing. 

;;^gai^ ; ; -a!so;Tecovere^ 
,incomplete : Beal^ 

:";;;;;• WM'. : - \ t ' r§ ' ; S®S ' Types f i f^S^% 

■^r*^^ specimens appears to bave been considerably 

#slOTbed during the proc 

fi^gm^^ could not be correctly ascertained. Broadly speaking, 
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the terracotta seals and sealings may be divided into seven types according 
to their shapes and forms : (i) small flat discs, (ii) oval, (iii) round or 
roundish, (iv) roundish square, (v) elongated, (vi) conical and (vii) irregular 
or indeterminate. 

(i) Small fiat discs. — There are altogether ten small flat disc sealings, 
of which four bear motifs and six inscriptions only (Nos. 30-39). All the 
sealings are well burnt and complete. 

(ii) Oval — Of five oval or roughly oval-shaped sealings (Nos. I, 20, 20a, 
21, 24 and 40), one is uninscribed. These sealings are also all well burnt! 
The specimen No. 20 (20a) is a fragmentary sealing but inscriptions inside 
three impressions are extant. Of these oval sealings, the specimen No. 1 
bearing Dharmachakra-deev symbol above and two lines of inscription 
below is a significant discovery of this season's excavation. It is complete 
and well burnt. The sealing No. 24 containing the Dharmachakra-deev 
motif recovered from the lower level of the seal-yielding layers is a frag- 
mentary one. The uninscribed fragmentary sealing No. 40 bears a wonder- 
ful representation of a cow(?) and her calf. 

(iii) Bound or roundish. — There are 10 round or roundish wellburnt seal- 
ings (Nos. 2-10 and 41) and one seal. Excepting sealing No. 8 all other 
roundish specimens were recovered from one particular layer at an average 
depth of 8' 4" below surface. The discovery of a roundish and wellburnt 
fragmentary seal bearing incised Greek letters is indeed a unique find during 
the present season's excavation (Nos. 2 and 2a). 

(iv) Roundish square. — Only one roundish square sealing was recovered 
(No. 12). 

(v) Elongated. — Two elongated specimens (Nos. 22 and 23) with inscrip- 
tion inside a groove- channel on each were recovered from the upper levels 
of the seal-producing layers. 

; . (vi) Conical. — Only' one conical seal with circular stamping base-surface 
was found (No. 25). The letters on the stamping surface are all obliterated. 

(vii) Irregular or indeterminate. — There are altogether 12 sealings of 
irregular or indeterminate shapes (Nos. 11, 13-19 and 26-29). In this 
category are included mostly the fragmentary sealings, the shapes of which 
are indeterminate and also those whose original shapes have been distorted 
due to the pressure of fingers at the time of stamping or during baking. 
Again, all these irregular sealings excepting No. 11 were recovered from 
identical layers and depths. 

Sizes 

Like the shapes the sizes of the sealings also differ considerably. On 
the consideration of the different sizes of the complete specimens three 
categories can be recognized — tiny or small, medium and large. Of the com- 
plete oval type sealings, the largest one measures 4*8 cm. x 4-2 cm. (No. 1), 
and the sealing No. 21 is a medium-sized one measuring 2-1 cm. x 1-8 cm. 
The roundish square type sealing No. 12 measures 1*9 cm. x 1*8 cm. Amongst 
the small disc specimens bearing either inscriptions or motifs the shortest 
and largest diameters are 2*00 cm. and 2*9 cm. (Nos. 30, 31, 33 and 36). 
Diameters of all other specimens fall between 2*1 cm. and 2*4 cm. The com- 
plete round or roundish specimens have varying diameters from 1*7 cm. to 
2*1 cm. (Nos. 8 and 10). Other complete sealings which are roughly roundish 
differ in sizes from 1*5 cm. x 1*3 cm. to 2*1 cm. x 2*00 cm. (Nos. 3, 5 and 9). 
The complete irregular sealings measure 1*6 cm, X 1-4 cm. (No. 16) and 
1*7 cm. x 1*5 cm, (No. 13). Two fragmentary specimens with Dharmachahra^ 
deer motif (Nos. 24 and 28) appear to have been originally large-sized oval 
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sealings- Complete elongated specimens (Nos. 22 and 23) measure 2-1 cm, 
X l-7 cm. and 2-4- cm. x 1*4 cm. The length of one complete conical stamp- 
seal (No. 25) is 3-1 cm. The roundish fragmentary , seal bearing Greek, 
letters measures 2/00 cm- x 1*8 cm. (No. 2). 

Impressiohs ■ \ : 

There are single or double or triple stamp-impressions on a sealing, 
Such impressions are of different sizes and forms: circular, oval, oblong, 
square, horizontal groove channel or channel- cut, rhomboid and round or 
circular, groove. The size of the impressed area is primarily dependent on 
the sizes and shapes of the sealings. The most common form of impression 
is circular. , There are no less than 20 specimens of different shapes 
and sizes -with circular impressions. The fiat disc sealings with or without 
inscriptions bear invariably circular impressions. The circular impressions 
on flat discs with motifs only contain clear borderlines (Nos, 36-39) and 
the diameters of the impressed areas vary from 1-4 cm. to 1*9 cm. Other 
flat discs with inscriptions have circular impressions with the diameters 
of the impressed areas varying from 1-2 cm. to 1-9 cm. There are three 
sealings with identical diameters of the impressed areas of 1-8 cm. The 
diameters of circular , impressions on others (Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 10 t 13, 15, 17 
and 25) vary from 0*9 cm. to 2-9 cm. There are at least five sealings with 
identical diameters of the circular impressed areas : 1-1 cm. (Nos. 3 and 10), 
1-2 cm. (Nos. 3(a) and 13) and 1*3 cm. (Nos. 4 and 6). The' sealing No. 19 
though irregular in shape caused by the pressure of fingers has a complete 
. circular impressed area having a diameter of 1*00 cm,. 

Of the sealings with oval impressions, the specimen No. 20 contains 
two impressions. There are both deep and .shallow oval impressions,;:' 
and , the ■ measurements of the impressed areas differ from 3*1 cm. x 2-8 cm; 
to 1-3 cm. x l«00 em^^^ of, sealing No. 1 measures 

"34 cm. x 2-8em. There are two sealings with oblong impressions (Nos. 12 and 
20), and the impressed areas measure 1*4 cm, x07 cm. and 1*5 cm. xO-5 cm, 
Besides one square-impressed area of 1*3 cm, x 1-3 cm., the specimen No. 27: 
bears, perhaps,.. another,, circular ; impression , on the left. The., horizontal 1 : 
groove channels ; or- narrow chanLnel- cut impressions - are noticeable- on sealings ; 
$b&^ ;'; Gn sealings Nos.: 22 and 23 the groove channel axeM 

iheastire 1-8 cm, X 0*T cm, and 2-00 cm. X 0*8 cm;, and on sealing No. 28(a) the 
-narrow;^ 1*7 cm x 04 cm. Two sealings, Nob, 

# and- ■ 1 1 y have ' rhoinboid-impressed areas (1 '•'00 cm . ) . ' ; The impressed area of : 
specimen; No, 11 comprises borderlines;'' meeting. at corners, but No. & bears 
: systematically V arranged border : " dots-decoration. ■ Sealings ; bearing : 'double ' :- ; 
impressions Nos 

;.:On' : ;specimen; No, 20 ::(20a).;which : bears two oblong and; one; narrow^^'channet;; 
Cut iihp|ressions # :: - ; : But : the majority of : the sealings contain: single impression:; 

'■each>':; :! ::,::' ; '^^^ 

■■';'.: ■■' ■ , -The contents of the sealings and seals may' be : discussed under two 
heads : "(a) symbols and inscriptions ; (&) symbols or devices only. 

i There are about 17 sealings bearing both devices and legends. On 
all specimens with motifs and inscriptions the symbols are to be invariably 
found on the tipper register of the sealing upon one or two or three rows of 
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horizontal lines in succession and one or two or three lines of inscriptions 
on the lower register. In certain instances the motif is also extant upon 
tiered pedestal consisting of horizontal lines. No less than seven different 
kinds of motifs or devices can be recognized: flower (lotus), plant, cattle 
head (buffalo ?), deer, bird, Dkarmachakra-deer and indeterminate. 

(i) The sealings with a floral motif on each are three in number. In 
each case the motif is to be found on one or two horizontal lines and below, 
one line inscription. The floral motif in all specimens is the conventionalized 
form of lotus (Nelumbium specimen). The lotus-petals of No. 13 consist 
of six slightly extended knobs or studs from a central one above one hori- 
zontal line, but those of No. 18 have been indicated by six simple dots with 
one in the centre as its thalamus. On specimen No. 15 the flower device- 
comprises three small vertical lines upon one horizontal line and below, 
one line inscription. Of the two impressions with a floral motif on each, 
the one on right is complete, but the one on left-hand side is broken excepting 
the floral device and last two letters of the inscription. The lotus symbol 
on specimen No. 7 comprises conventional loop designs on two horizontal 
lines. . 

(ii) Three small sealings bear plant motifs (Nos. 5, 16 and 19). In 
all specimens the tiny plant has been beautifully executed on one horizontal 
line. The plant is a conventionalized form of palm-tree (Phaenixsylvestris) 
and its execution in all the three specimens is identical, consisting of a 
vertical stem with a triangular border base and three bending terminal 
tuft of leaves on its both sides (No. 5). 

(iii) There is only one complete sealing with cattle-head device on 
one horizontal line and below, one line inscription (No. 11). The horns 
are upright and slightly curved at the pointed ends. 

: : : (iv) Only one round sealing contains deer motif {No. 3). The sealing 
bears two circular impressions, on each of which the device consists of two 
small deer facing each other above two horizontal lines. 

(v) A small round sealing (No. 4) bears, plausibly, a bird motif . On 
right, the tiny bird symbol is extant but the one on left is indistinct. It 
seems that the bird on right faces to left another motif, perhaps a bird. 
Both the figures are above one horizontal line. The sealing No. 6 also, 
plausibly, bears a bird symbol upon one horizontal line. 

(vi) Certain specimens contain symbols which could not be recognized. 
The impression on No. 10 is indistinct and only two lines of inscription are 
extant on its lower register. But the specimen No. 27 bears a square 
impression with a motif on its upper register. The motif may be traced 
to have been formed with two studs, one above the other. From each 
stud two lines may be traced to have slightly extended horizontally from its 
both right and left sides. It has not been possible to recognize the symbol. 

(vii) But the sealings containing the symbol of Dharmachahra flanked 
by two deer are indeed the most outstanding discovery during the first 
season's excavation at the site. There are four - sealings (perhaps five) 
with Mamachakra-deeT motif (Nos. 1, 14, 24, 29 and 28). Of these sealings, 
Nos. 14, 24 and 28 are fragmentary. The specimen No. 28 bears on its 
upper part a small Dharmachahra on a pedestal consisting of three 
horizontal lines. The chakra comprises one central dot as the nave with 
eight spokes radiating from it to the rim. The chakra is also flanked by 
two deer, the one on left is extant just below the wheel and the other on 
right is partly broken. Below the tiered pedestal one line of inscription 
can be traced. The specimen No. 29 is also a fragmentary sealing and its 
impression is dim and indistinct. It appears that the upper register might 
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have also contained an oval Dharmachahra flanked by two deer . The 
deer on left is faintly traceable and two horizontal lines are extant . Another 
similar fragmentary sealing is No. 14, on which also the deer on left above 
one horizontal line is faintly traceable. But the representation on the 
fragmentary , sealing No. 24 consisting of an oval Dharmachahra with dots/ 
decoration is distinct. The chahra appears to have been, as usual, flanked 
by two deer, but only, the deer on right is faintly traceable. Of the seahngs 
containing the Dharmachakra-deeT motif, the complete specimen No. 1 is 
in perfect condition. The upper register of the oval impressed area bears 
an oval Dharmachahra on a tiered pedestal consisting of one small and two 
long horizontal lines from edge to edge of the impressed area. The oval 
Dharmachahra measures 0-7 cm. X 0*6 cm. One central dot (indistinct) 
forms the nave and the spokes radiate from it up to its rim which is blurred. 
Only four or five spokes can be traced. , The Dharmachahra is flanked by two 
small lively deer in kneeling position above two horizontal lines with raised, 
necks directed to the top of the chahra. Below the tiered pedestal there 
are two lines of inscription. . 

. Similar terracotta inscribed seahngs with analogous symbol were also 
discovered from Pahadpur, Nalanda and in recent years from .Ratnagiri. 
. The Pahadpur type contains the usual D harmachahra on a tiered pedestal 
of three horizontal lines, flanked by two deer. But the chahra consists of a 
circle with a stud inside as its nave and four traceable spokes radiating from 
the nave up to its rim. The device on the Nalanda sealings is also identical, 
but the spokes of the chahra have been indicated by dots all along the 
border of the circle. Besides, below the symbol there is only one horizontal 
line of dots extending from edge to edge of the impressed area. The 
Nalanda specimen is finer and more sophisticated than other analogous 
seahngs . On one of the four Ratnagiri sealings the chahra consists of two 
circles with the nave and the spokes inside the inner one, and the tiered 
pedestal is absent. The second specimen bears a circular chahra with radia- 
ting spokes inside and the pedestal is missing. But on another specimen 
the chahra is represented on a tiered pedestal as on Pahadpur and Bajbadi- 
danga sealings. On the lower register of each of the four specimens there 
are ;two ■ =liaes : ; of. inscription and below, ornamental devices consisting of 
horizontal lines, which are absent on similar other sealings from Nalanda, 
j^ad^ Similar Dharmachahra motif flanked by two 

deer is also to be found on the seals affiled to the Pala copper-plates. 

(&J Symbols or Devices ( ' 

Besides these sealings bearing both symbols and inscriptions, there are 
five specimens containing motifs only. These include four complete small 
flat discs and one fragmentary ovalB 

,;.the;:'discs. ; /containmg^ 
conventional eight-pet^ 
the floral mot^ 
petals feorn^ 

both ;j8d$^ 

with an oval impression. Its portion on right is broken. It bears a beauti- 
ful representation of a cow (?) standing with its upright horns and its 

H; : cal^ 

posture as if engaged in chewing leaves of a reahstically presented plant 
on left. From the aesthetic point of view the representation is superb. 
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Thus the symbols on sealings comprise conventional floral (lotus) and 
palm-tree, cattle head, bird, deer, cattle and calf and the Dharmachakra 
flanked by two deer. Most of these devices speak of their relation with 
the Buddha and Buddhism. In fact, Dharmachakra-deer motif symbolizes 
the Buddha's preaching of the first sermon at Mrgadava (Sarnath). 

Legends ■ 

On the strength of the Inscriptions four categories of sealings : and 
seals may be recognized: (I) Monastery sealings with Dharmachakra-deer 
symbol above and two or more lines of inscription below, bearing the 
name of Raktamrttikd-vihdra ; (II) Buddhist formula bearing sealings ; 
(III) Personal sealings containing the legends of individual names in one or 
more impressions on each; (IV) One round fragmentary seal containing 
a legend in Greek letters. Language of the inscriptions is either Prakrl 
or Sanskrit written in characters belonging to o. fifth to ninth- tenth century 
AD. The legends on the sealings illustrated here have been read by 
Professor D. C. Sircar and Dr. B. N. Mukherji. 

(I) At least four sealings bearing the Dharmachakra-deer symbol above 
one or more lines of inscription below are the most significant finds of this 
season's excavation. Of the four sealings (Nob. 1, 14, 24 and 28), three are 
fragmentary, and the specimen No. 1 only is in perfect condition. This 
sealing bears the Dharmachakra-deer symbol on its upper register and two 
lines of inscription on the lower part. The legend on the sealing has been 
read by Professor D. C. Sircar : 

LI. Sri'Raktamrttikd-mahavaiha- 
L 2. rik-arya-bhikshu-sanghasy (IP) 

{This is the seal] of the community of the noble monks of the great 
monastery at the illustrious Baktamrttikd. 

The fragmentary sealing No. 14 bears three lines of inscription on the 
lower register below the tiered pedestal. The upper register containing 
the Dharmachakra-deer motif is broken* The legend on this sealing has 

LI. Baktamrtti(kdydrh* ) \ 

L 

. The lower part of sealing No. 28 is broken and its upper register as 
usual bears the Dharmachakra ~ deer motif on the tiered pedestal, below 
which, the upper part of the first line of the inscription is only extant* 
A few letters are traceable and the legend has been read as Kondhika{s)ya 
or {Gondhikasya ?). That it is a monastery sealing is clearly indicated 
by the motif, but the legend of the first line refers, perhaps, to an individual 
name. The third fragmentary monastery sealing is No. 24. Its lower 
part bearing the inscription is broken, and the partly extant upper part 
contains an oval chakra with dots-decoration, perhaps, flanked by two 
deer, and the one on right is faintly traceable. That the specimen is a 
monastery sealing is borne out by its symbol. 

Similar sealings with Dharmachakra-deer motif on the upper register 
and the legend on the lower containing the names of the Buddhist monas- 
teries have been also recovered from Pahadpur, Nalanda, Ratnagiri, etc. 
The specimen from Pahadpur bears the legend i-Uk: 

1. . ■ j§ri-Somapuri 
L 3w M 
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(;>. issued by the community of the venerable monks belonging to the 
great ViMm of Somapura founded by Dharmapala). The Nalanda 




the community of the venerable monks of the great monastery at Nalanda. 
In recent years several specimens of such sealings have been also recovered 




Excepting the name of the monastery the legend on the sealings from 
Pahadpiir, Nalanda and Ratnagiri is identical with the one on Rajbadi- 
danga specimens. 

On the basis, of the legend on the monastery sealings recovered from 
Rajbadidanga it has been now possible to locate exactly the hitherto 
unknown present geographical position of the illustrious. Raktamrttika* 
vihara which was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, in the seventh 
century A JX The name Raktamrttika also occurs in a fragmentary slate 
stone inscription from Malay, Peninsula (Northern district, Weliesley 
Province) discovered in 1834. Just in the middle of the stone plate is 
found a beautifully carved Buddhist siupa, and on its both sides there are 
lines of inscription. First is the Buddhist sutra : ajndndc =» ciyate karmma 
janmanafy karmma kdrana [m] ; jnandn ^na ciyate [karmma karmmdbhavdn 
na jayate]. On the right the legend is : maMndvikahuddhaguptasya rakta- 
mrttika vds [tavyasya] and on the left; sarvvena prakarena sarvvasmin 
sarvvatM sa (r) vva . . . siddhaydt [r]a [A]+[:] santu. 

■ The Buddhist sutra inscribed above, perhaps, bears a magical import 
and the legends on its both sides give clear indication .that. the navigator 
Buddhagupta, a native of Raktamrttika, had the blessings of the Buddhist 
sangha for his safe journey and success. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit written in Brahmi of the 
southern variety of the Pallava style. On palaeographical grounds Kern 
ascribed this inscription to AJX 400. It is clear from the inscription that 
the great navigator Buddhagupta was a . native of Raktamrttika and . went : 
to Mala his native place. Kern identified this BaktamrttiM 

with a place iii Malay' Peninsula ■ (CM'h4u 9 i.e. ^d ■ earth in Siam). ' This 
is .' hardly, possible because the naines, Buddhagupta" and ■ his -native place, 
■ : EaM(m^Mk& 9 are both Indian. ; : .Besides, the -;practice of carrying or dedicate 
ing' such objects; containing magical charms is chiefly Indian. Accordingly, 
BaMcm^Mkd of the inscription, is to be located; somewhere in the eastern 
parts of India. ..Some . think'., that : ' MaMamrttikd rendered as BungamdH is 
to be identified with a place of the same name in Bengal. But there are 
many places even ^ name BmgdmdM r :m^ the ;districts : 

of Chittagong and Mursidabad and also in North Bengal and in Assam. 

: ; : the ^ : villnstrious;.' Lo4o-w 

BM^cm^ There; Vjb ■ a detailed record of monastery, 

in t^ 

suppose that Raktamrttika of Hiuen Tsang's accounts is the same Rakta- 
mrttika, the native place of the great navigator Buddhagupta, mentioned 

has clearly stated in his accounts that Raktamrttika monastery stood in 
the neighbourhood of Karnasuvarna, the capital city of the Gauda kingdom 
in the seventh ee^ : A^^'^ 
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also of Karnasuvarna, the famous capital city of the Gauda king, Sasanka, 
has been a matter of controversy amongst the archaeologists and historians 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. Various sites in the districts 
of Singhbhum, Manbhum, Burdwan, Birbhum, Malda and Mursidabad 
of Bihar and Bengal have been suggested, but none could produce any un- 
impeachable archaeological evidence in support of any identification. There- 
fore, the discovery of sealings bearing the name of Raktamrttika-mahavihara 
during the excavation under report is of great historical significance. The 
sealing in question was issued by the community of the noble monks of the 
great Raktamrttika monastery (several sealings bearing the name of 
Raktamrttika-mahavihara were also recovered during subsequent excava- 
tions at the site). On the basis of the legend on such sealings it is now 
possible to identify exactly the illustrious Raktamrttika-vihara of Hiuen 
Tsang's accounts and Raktamrttika of Malayan inscription with the excava- 
ted site at Rajbadldanga. This identification is also supported by other 
archaeological evidences including structural remains and other finds. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that a village of the name of 
Eangamati is still extant near Rajbadldanga. In fact, the earth of the 
high cliffs on the bed of the neighbouring river, Bhagirathl, is characterized 
by red colour, and even today the local villagers use this red earth for 
painting their mud walls. It is still more significant that the excavations 
unearthed structural remains covered with surki-vammmg and lime- 
plaster coated with red paint. This red- coating appears to have been 
applied by a thick red liquid made of red earth diluted in water. 
Accordingly, one may venture to presume that the Buddhist monastery, 
the remains of which were exposed during excavations, was named Rakta- 
mrttika after the local red earth and also because of the very fact that its 
structures were coated with red paint. It is now clear that the great 
navigator Buddhagupta, an inhabitant of Raktamrttika, went to Malaya 
with the blessings of the BhiksMc-sangha, perhaps of the Raktamrttika 
monastery, and as a grateful token of his safe journey he might have dedi- 
cated the stela on reaching Malaya. Further, on the strength of the identi- 
fication of the Raktamrttika-vihara with Rajbadldanga, Karnasuvarna, 
the capital city of the Gauda kingdom in the seventh century A.D., can now 
be located with greater exactitude in the neighbourhood of the excavated 

* t f* 'I '% MM *7f mm. *1 «M Tl Mf' • MB* 

site of Rajbadldanga. . 

(II) There are altogether six small disc-sealings (Nos. 30-35) and one 
deformed roundish sealing (No. 9) containing the sacred Buddhist formula. 
Each small disc bears four lines of inscription, and letters in most speci- 
mens are worn out. From a few letters that are legible it is clear that the 
legend on six sealings and inside the deep oval impression of the specimen 
No. 9 comprises the Sanskrit version of the sacred Buddhist sutra consisting 
of the saying of Sthavira ASvajit, the foremost of the five disciples of 
the Buddha : 

Ye dhammd hetuppabhava tesam hetum Tathagato afta, 
Tesam cha yd nirddho evam vddi mahdsamand (Apaddna, 
Sdriputta-apaddna , Moka, 146). - 

(Existences which flow from a cause, their cause the Perfect One teaches, 
and how they end : this is the doctrine of the great Samana). This saying 
of A6vajit later became a doctrine of 'confession of faith in Buddhism 5 . 
' Undoubtedly it refers to the doctrine of the concatenation of causes and 
effects, on which doctrine tradition, ... represents Buddha's thoughts as 
being fixed, when he sits under the sacred tree of the Buddhahood. The 
painM destiny of the world works itself out in the chain of operations 
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which flow from ignorance ; the doctrine of Buddha tells us what these 
existences are, dependent one on another, springing from ignorance, and 
how they come to an end, i.e. how the suffering of the world is removed/ 
This sacred formula is to be found inscribed on monuments, seals, etc. 
Similar sealings with this Buddhist creed have been also recovered from 
■ Pahadpur, Sarnath, Nalanda, etc. At Nalanda again bricks bearing the 
inscription of the creed or the antra texts have been found in the core of 
the votive slujpas. 

; (III) Sealings bearing personal names fall into two groups: (a) Sealings 
■ containing legends of individual names and varied motifs; (6) sealings 
bearing only personal names. 

,: : (a) (i) Four sealings bearing the conventional flower motif (lotus) 
, contain such individual names as: Santasenasya (Nov 15), Lada (or da) Tasa . 
or Layasa (No, 7), Narasi or (I)sarasa = Isvarasya (No. 18) &nd Bhramara$ya 
(No. 13). (ii) There are three sealings with the conventional plant motif j 
(palm) . Of these specimens, Nos. 5 and 6 bear identical legend : Virabuddhi. 
The legend on the sample No. 16 is illegible, (hi) There is only one sealing 
(No. 11) with the cattle-head motif bearing an individual name, DMrufa, 1 
(iv) Seahng No. 3 contains two circular impressions with deer motif and 
legend in one line inside each. The identical legend in both impressions 1 
is Isvarasya. (v) The legend on sealing No. 4 with, perhaps, a bird motif :1 
is Vrddhava(la) and the one on No. 10 with an indeterminate device has - 
been read as Vyausakasaya. (vi) The motifs on sealings Nos. 19 and 29 
are indeterminate and the legends are: Gahydcliakrah and Jatar(u)dra. ^ 
The former may or may not be a personal name, (vii) The sealing No. 27 I 
with an indeterminate motif bears the legend: Apr add. 

(b) Individual names also occur on sealings without bearing any motif. 
Such sealings with the legends of individual names may be grouped as: ; ;; : 
(i) Personal names in single impression and (ii) personal names inside double V I 
or triple impressions. The legends of personal names in single impressions ' "v 
consist of: Karama(m)dara-de,(va*) (No. 8), Sarabha, Ghandram%(kha) V ; 
(in) or (4a) (No. 12), Be (or vi)ha rana (No. 17), Baladeva (No. 22), 
Da (?) yagu (No. 41). (ii) The seahng No. 26 bears two impressions with one V 
line inscription in each, perhaps, having identical legend : (Sri) var(u i)- 
\ navarmma. The specimen No. 20 (20a) is a very interesting one having | 
v ; - ; * wo oblong and one narrow channel- cut inscribed impressions. The legend 4 
:■; in : the first and second impressions are Gunakarasena and Ska .^ ; i(^)v:§| 

(4ri Viravainyadatta) . The legend inside the narrow channel- V | 
cut impression is sdshanalathi » sasanayasUH which may mean the rod ; #j 
of punishment. It may, perhaps, refer to a police official as well. \.V^( 
;V'; : ;: ;:. The individual names inscribed on the sealings are all; different. , ; There: v d 
^ only four sealings with identical motifs and names (Nos. 5 and 6, 3 aai&v^ 

18). The sealing No. 3 also bears identical names in two impressions 

an analogous device. Three impressions on sealing No. 26 only . -J 
contain three different individual names. All these sealings bearing inv | 
;Vv names may.be recognized as personal sealings. .;;; --''^ 

inscribed seals one complete but distorted conical specimen | 
:v ^-^ (No. 25) with broad circular stamping surface may be recognized .as - a stamp- ; N v : .| 
;: seal. Unfortunately, the letters on the stamping surface are : all obE||;$| 
'^■^ Of the seals the most significant, discovery of the excavation i| 

:^ r ;;>v.v;:f containing . Greek letters. ' ^^^^ 

WMm V:fe|to^ai^ seal No. 2 (2a) bears deeply incised Greek letters. The script f 

has been deciphered by Dr. B. N. Mukherji and the legend read as: 
;;:;.;;V^ ^V^/ :: ; : ;;:. : .-.:; 
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Horae (singular Horn) figure prominently in Greek religion and myths. 
They are mentioned in Hesiod (c. eighth century B.C.) and Homer. Origin- 
ally there were two Horae and subsequently the number increased to three 
and finally to 12 in accordance with the changes in the enumeration of the 
seasons. Horae were regarded mainly as deities of seasons and Nature 
order. The two original Horae were the bestowers of spring and early sum- 
mer. Later on. the deity was endowed with ethical power and thereby be- 
came the guardians of good order, peace and justice. In the hymn of the 
Kouretes found in Crete dated in A.D. 200 it is said: 'And the Horae began 
to teem with blessings year by year, and justice to possess mankind, and 
all wild living things were held about by wealth-loving peace. 5 In Greek art 
Horae appear as fair maidens. An earlier representation pf triple Harm 
is to be found on a vase from Florence belonging to c. sixth century B.C. 
The Greek mythology recognizes Horae as presiding over seasonal changes 
and as protector-guardians against all evils and dangers. 

If the seal in question is a Graeco-Roman one, its discovery at Rajbadi- 
danga is extremely significant. It is, perhaps, a .unique find in India. 
There may be two possible explanations of the presence of the seal in 
Rajbadidanga. First, the seal might have been imported from another 
place which was in contact with the Romans or the Roman world because 
Rajbadidanga has not yet yielded any concrete evidence of such a contact ; 
secondly, the specimen might have been also locally made in imitation 
of a Graeco-Roman seal. If it is accepted as an imitation product, the 
site should have produced a few more specimens. But, unfortunately, it is 
the only seal of its kind found at Rajbadidanga. Accordingly, the possibility 
of its importation is more suggestive. Rajbadidanga was indeed a great 
centre of the Buddhist monastery establishments, and as such certainly main- 
tained direct or indirect contact with contemporaneous Buddhist centres 
in and outside Bengal. In this connection, particular reference may be 
made to certain excavated archaeological finds from Tamluk (Midnapur— 
ancient Tamralipti, an international port town and a great centre of 
Buddhism) during 1954-55, which speak of Roman contact in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. That Rajbadidanga had a direct link with 
Tamralipti is beyond any doubt. In fact, according to the Si-yu-ki the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, came to Karnasuvarna directly from 
Tamralipti. In the event of such a contact the importation of this seal 
from Tamralipti or any other source may not be an improbability , It 
is not unlikely that the Roman traders and navigators might have kept 
such seals in their possessions and, whenever required, sealings could be 
produced by stamping. Such a seal or sealing might have also a magical 
virtue of protection against all odds and dangers faced by the navigators 
and traders in different seasons. If the seal bears the name of the said 
Greek deity, it may be suggested that the stamp-seal in question was in 
the possession of a Greek or a Roman who plausibly visited Rajbadidanga. 
The alternative is that the seal might have been brought by somebody 
from Tamralipti or from some other port towns. Yet, the possibility of 
its local product cannot be entirely ruled out. As no similar specimen has 
yet been discovered from any other site nothing definite can be said about 
this seal at present. But the fact remains that the discovery of the seal 
at Rajbadidanga certainly speaks of the Graeco-Roman contact with 
Eastern Iftdi^ 

■ y-A^^ and Dating 

Regarding the stratigraphical sequences of the seals and sealings 
particular reference is to be made to two important layers, namely layers 
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(7) and; @ of the trench A 4 which yielded majority of the sealings. In all 
the excavated trenches the sealings were recovered from almost identical 
layers and depths. As the trench A 4 yielded largest number of sealings it 
would, be profitable to discuss the composition of its different layers, more 
particularly its seal-producing layers, and their relation with the structural 
remains unearthed in the trench . (PL VI) . 

The uppermost seal-producing layer (T) consisted of loose darkish soil 
along with innumerable sherds and brick-bats. The layer was in fact 
composed of a deposition of filth and garbage. That it was a disturbed 
layer of debris is also borne out by patches of different compositions marked 
in the section as @, @ and ®. The layer 0 was found covered by 

layer (?) which was composed of compact light brown earth mixed with brick- 
bats and sherds. But it is the layer @ which yielded most of the 1 sealings, 
and a few were also recovered from layer (?) . Layers (?) and (7a) were sealed 

by layer (e) consisting of compact clay mixed with sherds. Layer (7a) was 

composed of heavy deposition of loose , dark and ashy debris along with 
innumerable sherds and brick-bats and other minor antiquities. This 
heavy deposition of debris ranging from V 4" to 8" in thickness was found 
covering the Phase II wall exposed in the north-western corner of the trench, 

Below (?a) was layer (5b) consisting of compact greyish clay devoid of sherds 

but with a few brick-bats. Again layers (e) and (ia) were characterized by 
compact brown earth mixed with bats and sherds, and surlci-mmmmg 
respectively. Layer (e) consisted of grey sticky clay with a few sherds and 

tiny bats. The composition of layer @ consisted of sandy silt deposition 

with few brick-bats at its bottom, and the layer (u) was formed by compact 

clay with dark brown strains, below which ran the natural soil. 

The first phase of construction was on the natural soil, and on its 
debris was laid the foundation of the Phase II wall which was subsequently 

covered by heavy deposition of debris @, The rammed surki-l&yev 

(£) was, plausibly, an indication of the floor-level corresponding to the 
exposed wall. From the stratigraphical sequences it is thus clear . that 
the building remains belonging to first two phases of construction were 
distinctly anterior to the seal-producing layer (7a). 

The culture-assemblage in layers (7a) and (7) consists of various rich 

minor antiquities, such as different kinds of terracotta objects like figurines, 
balls, discs, cones, beads and polished black, red and grey sherds, bowls, 
fragments of sprinklers, etc. Other fragmentary finds recovered comprised 
iron tools and nails, shell objects, cowrie-shells, animal and fish bones, 
copper pieces, etc. The nature and character of finds from both the levels 
are almost identical. This also proves disturbances in layer depositions. 
But none of these finds can be accurately dated. The polished grey, red 
and black sherds are to be ascribed to the post-Christian periods. The 
fragments of sprinklers consisting of stem-body, flange-rim and perforated 
Iniobs recovered during the excavations are, however, of considerable 
importance. But, unfortunately, such specin^ 

all levels up to a d^ sprinklers supposed 

to be of foreign origin are to be attributed to the first few centuries of the 
Christian era* But the local products of spri for many 
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centuries. At many excavated sites the sprinklers have been recovered 
from various sorts of datable depositions, ranging from first-second century 
A D. to sixth-eighth century A.D. This dating also roughly corresponds to 
. .the seal-producing layers. The area under excavation was found terribly 
disturbed and, as such, any exact sequential reconstruction could not be 
made. 

. Because of the paucity of other datable finds recovered during the 
excavation excepting stucco heads, copper -cJmkr a, terracotta figurines 
discovered in other trenches, all from pit depositions, the ascription of 
exact dating to different layers posterior to the building constructions of 
Phases I and II in A 4 is absolutely dependent on the palaeographical dating of 
the seal-inscriptions. Palaeographical dating has been ascertained from the 
specimens bearing legible inscriptions. Of the 41 specimens illustrated here, 
29 sealings were recovered from the trench A 4 alone. On palaeographical 
consideration all the sealings are to be attributed to a period ranging from c. 
fifth-sixth century AD. to c. eighth-ninth century A.D. Only three sealings 
(Nos. 11, 19, 7) bear certain letters which can be attributed to c. fifth-sixth 
century AJX, and all others are to be mostly ascribed to c. seventh-eighth 
century A.D. Of the three sealings assigned to c. fifth-sixth century AJX, 

two (Nos. 19 and 7) were recovered from the layer @ at a depth of 8-8' 2* 

below surface and one from layer 0 at a depth of 4' 1" (No. 11). As to the 

sealing No. 7 Dr. B. N. Mukherji has suggested in his observations (included 
in explanation of plates) that certain letters may be attributed to c. fifth cen- 
tury A.D. Out of the remaining 26 specimens from trench A 4 belonging to 
c. seventh-eighth century AJX, eight sealings (Nos. 1, 3, 9, 21, 23, 31, 33 and 

34) were recovered from the layer (7) at varying depths of 3' 10" to 5' 3 §" below 

surface and 18 from the layer (7a) at depths of 8' to 8' 6*. Accordingly, 

it has not been possible to ascribe separate datings to the two seal-producing 
layers. This is also borne out by the discovery of sealings belonging to 
c. seventh- eighth century A.D. from almost similar and corresponding layers 
and depths in other excavated trenches. In this connection a ' passing 
reference may be made to the seal No. 2 (PI. I) bearing Greek letters. 
Palaeographically, the earliest dating of the Greek letters on the seal is to 
be attributed to c. fourth century B.C., but this style of writing continued 
almost unchanged even in later periods. At Tamluk the discovery of 
rouletted ware and sprinklers ascribed to Period II has been supposed to 
speak of contact with the Roman world belonging to first two centuries 
of the Christian era. But at Rajbadidanga no rouletted ware was found, 
and the fragments of sprinklers were recovered from all levels excepting 
the uppermost layers. On the other hand, the seal bearing Greek letters 
was found in association with other sealings belonging to c. sixth-eighth 
century A.D. On the strength of the associated datable finds this particular 
seal is also to be attributed to c. sixth-eighth century A.D. 

The area under excavation jit Rajbadidanga was found largely 
disturbed, and all the excavated trenches witnessed evidences of continuous 
depositions of debris and pits. In such disturbed depositions it is hardly 
possible to reconstruct accurately the chronological sequences even on 
the basis of the palaeographical dating of the seal-inscriptions. It is 
indeed very much confusing that all the sealings ascribed to o. fifth-eighth 

century A.D. were recovered from both the upper (J) and (5) and lower (?) 

© layer,. Such findi^ clearly debated oonttaous disturbed 
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depositions from layer 0 up to layer @ covering the Phase II wall; That 
the layers. 0 and @ were considerably disturbed is also proved by the 
nature and character of the deposition. In fact, both the layers supplied, 
evidences of pits and debris which were all subsequent to Phase II structure 
and the floor level. Accordingly, all seal-yielding layers were posterior 
to structures of Phases I and II. It then follows that the Phase II wall is 
to be ascribed to a period earher than c. sixth-eighth century A.D. From a 
consideration of the distinctive structural sequences at the site the sealings 
may be tentatively regarded as contemporaneous with the Phase III struc- 
tural remains. Layers corresponding to Phases II and I building activities 
did not yield any sealing. 

Purpose 

. Nothing definite can be said about the distinctive, purposes, for which 
these, various inscribed and uninscribed terracotta sealings and seals were 
used here; Generally speaking, such terracotta sealings might have been 
used for different purposes such as official authority seals, identity tokens, 
pilgrimage tokens, amulets and charms, votive offerings, fixation tablets, 
sealing of letters or packets and also as decorative and ornamental devices. 

The sealing bearing DharmachaJcra-deev motif above and inscription 
below with the legend of its being issued by the community of the monks of 
the monastery was plausibly used as a token for conveyance of authority 
or identification mark. ■ Such a sealing again might have been as well put 
into operation as a tablet or record with the name of the monastery arid 
its symbol admitting an individual into the community of the monks of 
the monastery . The legend on sealing No. 1 gives the information that it 
belongs to the community of monks or that it is being issued by the com- 
munity of the monks of the great monastery, RaMamritika. This kind of 
sealing was either an identity or authority token or a document of admission 
into the convent. In other words, such a sealing was mostly the official 
seal of the Buddhist monastery. Similar official monastery sealings haw 
been also found at Pahadpur, Malanda, Ratnagiri, etc.'. In all, cases the" 
sealings belonged to the BMkshu-sanqha of the monastery concerned. 

In the caie of sealing letters or parcels the usual practices were: (a) to 
attach or fix a wet lump of clay of any desired shape and then to impress 
upon it the stamp-seal; (b) to suspend a baked clay sealing containing the 
names, etc., impressed. In the first process the clay sealing remains unbaked 
and naturally preserves string impressions or marks of packets, etc., and 
in the second, the clay sealing bears a perforation or hbfe^ ; ;me^i^li^.;: 
suspension. In the first process, again, the sealing might have been sub- 
sequently baked by the recipient of the letter or packet for preserving it 
as a record or voucher. Numerous such sealings bearing the names of the 
officials and private individuals have been also recovered from different 
sites. But t£e monastery seahngs or other sealings from Rajbadldanga 
do not contain any distinctive m^rks c^ 
reverse of the monastery seaMng has a 
depressions, etc;, ^ 
reverse surface nm 
|:nbt possibly .to^. letter^ 

names appear 

to be mostly identity tokens. But the devices on these sealings also speak 
©|th^# 

cognized as votive on^ririgs with the name Of the devotee or pilgrim stamps 
on them. ^Further* the sealings containing the mdividual names only 
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without any motif were also probably used as identity tokens. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to determine the real purpose of the sealings bearing identical 
or different legends of individual names inside double or triple stamp- 
impressions. These sealings may also be taken as votive offerings. 

But the sealings containing the sacred Buddhist formula made by the 
pilgrims or devotees were mostly votive offerings. Sometimes the small 
dise-sealings bearing the Buddhist creed used to be placed inside votive 
clay stupas, cavities of plaques containing the figures of the Buddha and 
also at the back of the Buddha-images. Such evidences of the use of the 
Buddhist creed-bearing sealings have been found at Nalanda, Pahadpur, 
Samath, Mainamati, etc. At Nalanda one votive stupa contained no less 
than 1,000 unburnt clay caskets, each encasing two small plaques with their 
inscribed faces together. At Pahadpur as well similar sealings were found 
inside the votive stupas and cavities of the terracotta plaques. Again, at 
Nalanda many bricks with the Buddhist creed or the Buddhist sutra-texts 
inscribed were discovered from the core of the votive stupas, . At Kotila- 
Mura (near Salban Vihara, Mainamati, Comilla, East Pakistan) miniature 
stupas and baked clay sealings were discovered from the cells. Such a 
practice of depositing creed-inscribed bricks was also followed for acquiring 
religious merit. In this connection it would be profitable to make a parti- 
cular reference to the observation of the Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing, who 
speaks of the practice of depositing relics of the Buddha and the gatha 
or the chain of causation, i.e. Ye dhamma , . etc., inside the chaityas. 
Ramshka in the first century A.D. deposited the Buddhist scriptures (com- 
piled at the fourth Buddhist Council), engraved on copper sheets in a stone 
vessel and built a stupa over it. 

Amongst the Buddhists there are four classes of objects of worship and 
veneration : (a) corporeal remains of the Buddha ; (6) objects used by the 
Buddha; (c) objects associated with the Buddha such as the Bodhi-tvee, 
chaitya, etc., and (d) dkarma as preached by the Buddha. The Chinese 
pilgrim, I-Tsing, has given a good account of such practices in the seventh 
century A.D. He says: c The priests and laymen in India make chaityas or 
■ images with earth, or impress the Buddha's image on silk or paper, and 
worship it with offerings wherever they go. Sometimes they build stupas of 
the Buddha by making a pile surrounding it with bricks. They sometimes 
form these stupas in lonely . field to leave them to fall in ruins. Anyone 
may thus employ himself in making the objects for worship. Again, when 
the people make images and chaityas which consist of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, earth, lacquer, bricks and stones, or when they heap up snowy sand 
they put in the images or chaityas two kinds of Jar%ra$: the relics of the 
great teacher and the gatha of the chain of causation. 9 This gatha is :3V 
dhamma . . etc., spoken by Asvajit to Sariputra. Oldenberg thinks that 
the gatha belongs to the Nidanasutra which explains the origination and the 
cessation of what are called here : dhamma hetu-pabhava. The Sanskrit 
version is to be found mostly on the votive gifts of images, tablets, plaques,, 
seals, etc. The merits derived from placing such iariras in the chaityas or 
images. are indeed abundant and numerous.' . 

After the early centuries of the Christian era authentic relics of the 
Buddha were not easily available. So the tablets and seals, containing the 
Nidanasutra, used to be deposited in the stupas, chaityas, etc. This sutra 
was of paramount importance both to the monks and laymen, for this was 
the most sacred next to the four venerable truths (arya-satydni). It was 
believed that a proper understanding and realization of this sutra would lead 
to the attainment of Nirvana. Accordingly, both to the * * # * 
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laymen this suira became the most sacred possession and the offering of 
tablets; images, sealings, etc., containing the formula was considered to be 
of great merit. Even the cl&y-stupas were consecrated by the presence 
of the seal-relics. The offering of such a votive, stupa was considered as a 
great religious merit like the building and dedication of a shrine. Tha 
devotees or the pilgrims offered also such sealings as tokens of their venera- 
tion to the Buddha and Buddhism and deposited them in the votive stupasi 
This idea or feeing appears to have inspired the pilgrims or the devotees to 
deposit the creed-bearing . ' sealings in the circular hollow or cavity on the 
back of the clay plaque containing 5 the representations of the Buddha/ 
Such : plaques were mostly ill-fired, and the creed-sealings were placed 
inside the cavity and thence filled with clay before baking. These plaques 
or stupas encasing the creed-sealings were , then consecrated as the most 
sacred votive offerings. The richer people generally offered the images 
of the. Buddha made of metal or clay with the creed-sealings deposited at 
their backs, and the common people might have offered simply the formula* 
bearing sealings* But such distinctive evidences, of the offering of creed- 
sealings are absent at Rajbadidanga. The creed-bearing sealings have been 
mostly found in pit depositions in association with other inscribed sealings. 
It appears that the Rajbadidanga formula-bearing sealings were simple 
votive offerings to the stupas or shrines or even to the images of the Buddha, 
In this connection it is worth noting that the sacred formula summarizing 
the doctrine of causation, which is the essence of the Buddha's teaching, 
was looked upon as a real embodiment of the faith and thus probably did 
the duty for the corporeal relics of the Master in these later times when 
it was impossible to obtain them. Thus the main purpose of offering these 
sealings was to acquire religious merit. It may be, however, suggested 
further that the creed-bearing sealings might have been distributed as well 
amongst the pilgrims or devotees who certainly preserved them as their 
most sacred possessions being the memento of their visit to a Buddhist 
shrine or monastery. Not only that, even such sealings were also plausibly 
used as personal possessions against evil eyes and dangers or for any other 
religious consideration. Hence , the creed-bearing sealings might be recog- 
nized as magical charms as well. V 

The purpose or the use of the sealings bearing symbols only is not 
definitely known. The common motif represents either a budding or 
blossomed conventional lotus which again discloses association with the 
Buddha and Buddhism. Thus these sealings may be also considered as 
votive offerings. But the possibility of their use as decorative or orna- 
mental devices may be also recognized. 

Though nothing definite is known or recognizable about the distinct 
purpose or purposes for which all these inscribed or uninscribed terracotta 
sealings were put to use, it may be presumed that they were mostly identity 
or authority or pilgrimage tokens and votive offerings. 

From the above discussion on the inscribed and uninscribed terracotta 
seals and sealings discovered during excavations at Rajbadidanga it follows? 

(i) That the inscribed and uninscribed terracotta sealings are of 
various shapes and sizes and that most of the sealings bear both symbols 
and legends, and a few contain either inscription or motif only inside varied 
forms of impression ; 

(ii) That the seals and sealings were mostly discovered from two 
particular deposits, namely layers (f) and @ at varying depths of 3' 4* to 
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8' 6" below surface, and that the latter deposition was found overlying 
the Phase II structure (in trench A 4 ) which was anterior to the said 

layer @ ; 

(iii) That on palaeographical grounds the inscribed sealings are to be 
attributed to a period ranging from c. fifth-sixth to ninth-tenth century 
A.D., but mostly to c. seventh-eighth century AD. ; 

■ (iv) That the sealings bear legends of individual names, the Buddhist 
creed formula, the name of the illustrious Buddhist monastery, Makta- 
mrttikd-mahavihara, and decorative floral and animal motifs ; 

(v) That excepting the monastery sealings, ail other sealings were 
perhaps mostly votive offerings or identity or pilgrimage tokens ; 

(vi) That the recovery of innumerable, incomplete and waste products 
of seals and sealings during excavations is very ■ much suggestive of 
Rajbadldanga being a seal-manufacturing centre as well like other Buddhist 
monastery sites. As these sealings were in great demand by the devotees 
or pilgrims for making votive offerings, they were to be supplied from a 
nearby station, and often special seals with the names of the pilgrims or 
lay worshippers were also made to order ; 

(vii) That on the basis of the legends on the monastery sealings sup- 
ported by other archaeological finds it is now possible to locate definitely 
the illustrious Buddhist monastery, Baktamrttika-mahavihdra, at the exca- 
vated site at Rajbadldanga, and hence also Karnasuvarna, the capital city 
of the Gauda kingdom in the seventh century A JX, in its neighbourhood. 
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Note — 1 Words, * Seal 5 and ■ Sealing have been used as meaning a Seal-matrix 
and an impression made by a seal respectively (Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary* 1966). 

2 Layer numbers in the text, (7a), (53), (4a), etc., to be read as (7a), (Sd), (S) # etc. 
[with Capital letters], as in the sections in Plate VII. 

Explanation of Plates 
. Plate I 

1 and 1A. Complete ; locus A 4 6'7-|"x 10' 6*'— 4' II"; layer (T) ; roughly oval; max. 

length 4-8 cm.; max. breadth 4*2 cm.; well burnt; pale terracotta colour; reverse 
surface, rough and irregular — at the top two holes on left and right sides, in the middle 
one horizontal deep channel-cut, perhaps for fixation ; obverse smoothened by fingers 
indicated by finger impression ; shallow oval seal impression measuring 3*1 cm. X 2*8 
cm.; upper register — an oval Dharmachakra on a tiered pedestal ; Dharmaclmkm 
measures 0-7 cm. x 0-6 cm. ; chakra flanked by two lively deer with raised necks directed 
to it; lower register— below the tiered two lines of inscription; legend (read by Prof. 
D. C. Sircar : SH Rakiamritika . . , Bhikshu -sanghasya ; c. seventh-eighth century A.D.; 
monastery official sealing* 

2 and 2 A. Fragmentary; locus A 4 9' |" x 17' 7"-"8' 4"; layer (?a) ; originally round; 

well burnt; partly darkish and deep brown colour; max. length 2-00 cm.; max. breadth 
1*8 cm. ; above, one semi-circular incised line; below, deeply incised Greek letters 
extant; legend (read by Dr. B. Mukherji) : HA*[C = iJPAH = Horae ( ?); from c. fourth 

century B.C. onwards— found in association with sealings datable from c. sixth-eighth 
century A.D. ; a Graeco-Roman seal. ;'v^& 
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■ ' Plate . 

3 and 3A. Complete; locus A 4 15' 10" X II' 5*-5' !£"; layer @ ; roundish; well 
burnt; pale terracotta colour; deformed by finger pressure; finger impression present* 
max. length 2-1 cm.; max, breadth 2-00 cm.; two deep circular impressions, diameters 
1-1 cm. and 1*2 cm.; above, two deer facing each other in both impressions; below 
two horizontal lines and one line inscription in each impression ; identical legend in 
both impressions (read by Prof. IX 0. Sircar) : Isvarasya; e. seventh-eighth century A;B.. 
a personal sealing. 

4. Complete, lower portion slightly damaged ; locus A* 10' x 15' V — 8' 5^ ; layer 
(ft); ill burnt; dark colour; roundish deformed by finger pressure; finger impression 

present; max. length 2*1 cm..; max. breadth 1-8 em. ; almost circular impression* 
diameter 1*3 cm.; above, a bird motif (?) on left facing another, and under, one hori' 
zontal line ; below, one line inscription; legend (read by Dr. B. Mukherji) : Vrddhava(la)> 
c. seventh-eighth century A.D. ; a personal sealing. ■ ' 

5. Complete; locus A 4 8' 6|" X 6' 5"~8' 4"; layer @ ; well burnt; bright terra- 
cotta colour ; roundish, deformed by finger pressure ; max, length 1*5 cm. ; max. breadth 
1*3 cm/; roughly oval impression— 1-2 cm, x 1*00 cm.; above, conventional palm-tree 
motif upon one horizontal line; below, one line inscription ; legend (read by Prof. B. Q. 
Sircar): Vlravuddlil (identical with the legend on No, 6); c. seventh-eighth century 
A.D. ; a personal sealing. ' 

6. Complete; locus A 4 T 3" X 5' Y~~ 8' 2"; layer @ ; darkish colour; well burnt; 

roundish, slightly deformed by finger pressure; max. length 1-8 cm.; max. breadth 
1-5 cm.; almost circular impression — 1*3 cm.; above, perhaps a bird (?) motif upon 
one horizontal line ; below, one line inscription ; legend (read by Prof. D. C. Sircar) j 
ViravuddM (same as on No. 5) ; c. seventh-eighth century A.D. ; a personal sealing. 

7; Complete; locus A 4 11' 5£"x 16' 2"~S' 2" ; layer @ J well burnt; pale term. 

cotta colour, partly darkish on obverse and reverse ; rough surface ; round shape; max. 
diameter 2-1 cm. ; circular deep groove impression diameter 0*9 cm.; above, conventional 

floral motif upon two horizontal lines I 

0T TOSf ) 5 below > 0316 line inscrip- 
tion; legend (read by Dr. B. Mukherji): Lada (or da) Tasa or Layasa, i.e. (seal) of 
Ladata or Ladata ; notes on letters by Dr. B. Mukherji: la (Indore Copperplate of 
Skandagupta, Biihler, Tafel, IV, col. VII), da (Mandasor Inscription of Yasodharman, 
Buhler, Tafel, IV, col. X), da (Indore Copperplate of Skandagupta and Mandasor 
Inscription of Yasodharman, Buhler, Tafel, IV, cols. VII and X), fa (inscriptions of the 
centuries immediately before and after A.D., Buhler, Tafel, II, III, IV, etc.), Sa 
(Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta and Maukhari Inscriptions, etc., Buhler, Tafel, 
IV, cols. XI, XII, etc.). The seal impression and so also the seal are therefore 
palaeographically datable to c. fifth-sixth or seventh century A.D. ; a personal sealing. ; 

8. Complete; locus D 1 2' 3" x 5' 1" — 8'; layer (a) ; well burnt ; pale terracotta colour 

on reverse and darkish on obverse ; roundish, slightly deformed; max. diameter 2d 
cm.; deep rhomboid impression (1*00 cm.) with tiny dots as border -decoration; one 
line inscription ; legend (read by Prof. D. C. Sircar) : Harama(m)dara-de(va*) (?); 
c. seventh -eighth century A.D. ; a personal sealing. 

9. Complete ; locus A 4 17' 5J" x 10'2"~- 5' 5| /A ;layer(4) ; well burnt; pale terracotta 

colour; roundish, slightly deformed by finger pressure ; finger impression present; 
max, length 2-00 cm, ; max. breadth 1-7 em, ; oval deep impression — 1-3 cm. X 1*00 cm, 
bearing four lines of inscription inside; legend (read by Prof. D. C. Sircar} : Buddhist 
formula; c. seventh-eighth century A.D. ; a votive sealing. 

10. Complete, right side slightly damaged; locus A 4 6' 1" x 16' 5^— 8MF; layer 

(?a) ; well burnt ; dark colour; roundish; max .diameter 1-7 cm,; shallow circular 

impression-— -diameter Fl cm. ; above, motif (not clear) ; below, one line inscription; 
letters mostly obliterated ; legend (read by Dr. B. Mukherji) : Vyausakasaya; c. seventh- 
eighth century A. D.; a personal sealing. '^^v'M 

■ gj rf *T& "8^ "H" *T(f" 

JL 4 J/tLXJuj XXX 

1 1, Co ; locus A^ 16' f|;|^ well burnt ; dark colour; 

irregular shape, deformed by finger pressure; finger impression present; max. length 
2*2 cm. ; max. breadth 1-9 cm. ; rhomboid deep impression (1*00 cm.) with borderlines 
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meeting at comers; above, cattle -head motif upon one horizontal line; below, one 
line inscription; legend (read by Prof. D. C. Sircar): Dhiruh; c. sixth century A.I). ; a 
personal sealing. 

12. Complete; locus B 2 5' 8£* X 14 / 5" -5' 1|"; layer (e) ; well burnt; dark colour ; 

roundish square, deformed by finger pressure; finger impression present; max. length 
1-9 cm.; max. breadth i*S cm.; one deep oblong impression — 1-4 cm. X 0-7 cm. with 
inscription inside; legend (read by Prof. D. C. Sircar): Sarabha (?); c. seventh-eighth 
century A.D. (reading of Dr. B. Mukherji: Chandramu(kha) (sh) or (m) — c. ninth-tenth 
century A.D.) ; a personal sealing. 

13. Complete.; locus A 4 10' Vx 5"; layer (5a) ; bright terracotta colour; 

well burnt; irregular shape, deformed by finger pressure; finger impression present; 
max. length 1*7 cm.; max. breadth 1-5 cm.; reverse rough; almost circular impression 
— diameter 1*2 cm.; above, flower motif (lotus) comprising six studs as petals upon 
one horizontal line; below, one line inscription; legend (read by Br. B. Mukherji): 
Bhramarasya ; c. seventh-eighth century A.D. ; a personal sealing. 

14. Fragmentary; locus A* 9' 9 // x!3 / 1" — 8' 6" ; layer (5a); well burnt; darkish 

colour; reverse rough with depressions; irregular (perhaps, originally oval); max. 
length 3-00 cm.; max. breadth 2*1 cm ( ; circular or oval impression; above, one deer 
on left upon one horizontal line; below, three lines' inscription; legend (read by Dr. 
B. Mukherji) : 

LI. Raktamrtti(leayam* ) 

L 2. (Vi)hdr(e) (arya) 

L 3 . bhikshu (sanghasya ? ) 

c. seventh-eighth century A.D. ; official sealing of the RaMamrttika monastery. 

15. Fragmentary; locus A 2 2' 10" X IT 9" — 6' 7"; layer (7) : ill burnt; dark colour; 

reverse rough and irregular ; indeterminate shape; max. length 2-3 cm, ; max. breadth 
24 cm.; two almost circular deep impressions — diameter 1*4 cm. — impression on left 
broken and impression on right slightly damaged; above, a motif comprising three 
small vertical lines upon one small horizontal line — a conventional floral device; on 
left impression, motif and last two letters traceable ; inscription inside right impression 
clear ; legend (read by Prof. D. C. Sircar): SH Sfintasenasya, i.e. of &ri ^antasena; 
c. seventh-ninth century A.D. ; a personal sealing, 

16. Complete; locus A 4 7' 3" X IV 20"— 8' 6"; layer (5a) ; well burnt; dark colour; 

irregular shape, deformed by finger pressure; finger impression present ; max, length 
1*6 cm.; max. breadth 1*4 cm.; oval impression; above, conventional palm-tree motif 
upon one horizontal line; below, one line inscription; letters obliterated; legend illegible, 
perhaps same as Nos. 5 and 6; c. seventh-eighth century A.D. ; a personal sealing. 

17. Fragmentary; locus A 4 - 10' X 6' 4" — 8' 4"; layer (5a); well burnt; pale ter- 
racotta colour on reverse and darkish on obverse; reverse surface bears three channel 
depressions; irregular shape; finger impression present; max. length 3*5 cm.; max. 
breadth 2-4 cm.; almost circular impression; few letters traceable; legend (read by 
Dr. B. Mukherji) : De (or V\) ha rana; c. sixth-seventh century A.D. 

18. Complete; locus A 4 9'x8' l*x8' 5"; layer (5a); well burnt ; dark colour; 

uneven reverse with depressions; irregular shape, deformed; max. length 1*7 cm.; 
max. breadth 1*4 cm.; oval impression; above, floral motif (lotus ?) comprising six 
tiny knobs upon one horizontal line; below, one line inscription; legend (read by Prof. 
D. C. Sircar): Narasi (Dr. B. Mukherji: (I) sarasa = Jdvarasya); c. sixth-eighth 
century A.D.; a personal sealing. 

19. Complete; locus A* 16' 10" X 16' 4" — 8'; layer (5a) ; well burnt; pale terracotta 

colour; smooth surface; reverse even with a well-cut hole; irregular shape, deformed 
by finger pressure; finger impression present ; max. length 1-6 cm.; max, breadth 
1-2 cm.; circular impression with diameter of 1*00 cm.; above, motif— not clear, 
perhaps, a plant; below, one line inscription; legend (read by Dr. B. Mukherji): 
Quhydchakrah; c. fifth-sixth century A.D. ; perhaps, a personal sealing/ : ; 

Plate IV 

20 and 20A. Fragmentary; locus B 2 V ll£"Xl0' 6" --5' 9"; layer 0 ; well burnt; 
pale terracotta colour ; roughly oval ; max. length 3-1 cm. ; max. breadth 2*4 cm. ; obverse 
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smooth arid darkish ; two oblong impressions of 1-4 cm. X 0.7 em. and 1-5 cm. X0.5 em, 
and one narrow channel-cut impression of 1-7 cm. x 0*4 cm.; one line inscription in each 
impression; legend on first oblong impression (read by Prof, D. 0. Sircar): Qundkara* 




personal sealing bearing three individual names, 
. 21. Complete; locus A 4 17'xlT — 3' 8"; layer (T); well burnt; pale terracotta 

colour; smooth surface; measurement — 2-1 cm. x 1*8 cm.; finger impression present; 
oval deep impression measuring 1-5 cm, X 1*1 cm.; one line inscription in the middle 
faintly traceable; letters obliterated; legend illegible. 

22. Complete; locus A 6 12' V X 15' 5£"—4' 6"; layer ; well burnt; reverse terra* 

eotta colour and obverse dark colour; elongated in shape; max. length 24 cm.; max 
breadth 1-7 cm.; reverse flat with raised reed line; horizontal deep groove channel 
measuring 1*8 cm. x 0-7 cm. with inscription inside; legend (read by Prof. D, C. Sircar),. 
Baladeva ; c. seventh-eighth century A.D. ; a personal sealing. 

23. Complete; locus A 4 17'xll- — 4' V; layer (T) ; well burnt; pale terracotta 

colour; smooth reverse with two horizontal channel-cuts, perhaps reed marks; finger 
impressions present; elongated in shape; max. length 2*4 cm.; max. breadth 1*4 cm,; 
deep horizontal channel groove measuring 2*00 cm. x 0-6 cm. with inscription inside; few 
letters traceable; legend illegible. 

. 24. Fragmentary, lower part broken;, locus A 2 2' 10" x IF 10"*- 6' 11"; layer Q); 

ill burnt; dark colour; reverse smooth bearing finger impression; originally oval in 
shape; max, length 2*5 cm.; max, breadth 4*00 cm.; oval impression; above, Dharma* 
chakra with dots-decoration; chakra flanked by two deer — deer on right faintly traceable; 
legend — inscribed portion broken, perhaps, a monastery official sealing. 

25. Slightly damaged ; locus A 4 9' 9"X 13' 2" - 8' V; layer @; ill burnt; partly 

terracotta colour and darkish colour; conical with circular inscribed surface; total 
length 3*1 cm. ; circular stamping surface with a diameter of 2*9 cm. ; letters obliterated; 
legend illegible ; a seal. 

Plate V 

26. Fragmentary; locus A* T 6"x9' 9" —7'; layer (?) ; well burnt; darkish on 

obverse and pale terracotta colour on reverse; rough reverse with wood impressions; 
smooth obverse; finger impressions present; irregular shape; max. length 3*5 cm,; 
max. breadth 2*4 cm.; two oval impressions; impression below broken, only two letters 
extant; impression above partly damaged; one line inscription in each impression; 
legend (read by Dr. B. Mukherji) : (SH) Var (u ?) navarmma; c. ninth-tenth century 
A, D, ; a personal sealing, ■ 

27. Fragmentary ; locus A 2 7' 1" X 5' 10"— 8' 9" ; layer (?) ; ill burnt ; pale terracotta 

colour; irregular shape; max. length 3*3 cm.; max, breadth 3*1 cm.; rough reverse with 
channel depressions; smooth obverse and darkish on right side; square impression 
measuring 1-3 cm. x 1*3 cm, and, perhaps, another circular impression on left; above, 
a device with studs; below, one line inscription; legend (read by Dr. B. Mukherji): 
Aprada; c. seventh-eighth century A.D.; a personal sealing. 



Fragmentary, lower part broken ; locus A 4 7' 2"xl6' 6" — 8' V; layer (7a) ; 

well burnt; dull grey colour; finger impressions present; rough reverse and smoother 
obverse; irregular shape; max, length 5*5 cm,; max. breadth 2*3 cm.; oval impression 
with borderline ; above, Dhcmnachakra on a tiered pedestal flanked by two deer— deer 
on left clear; oval Dharmachakra with one central dot as nave and eight spokes radiating 
from it ; below, inscription of which only upper part of the first line extant ; legend 
(read by Dr. B. Mukherji) : Kondhika (s) ya (Kmdikasya or Oandhikasya ?), i.e. of 
Kaudika or Gandhikayc. sixth-seventh century A.D. ; a personal sealing. 

29* Fragmentary, right side broken; locus A 4 9' £"X 17' 7"— 8' 4"; layer (£*); 

ill burnt and fragile; daxkish colour; rough reverse with three channel depressions; 
irregular in. shape ; max- length 4*5 cm.; max. breadth 3*00 cm.; oval impression; 
perhaps a motif above; part of one line inscription extant ; legend (read by Dr. B. 
Mukherji) : Jatar{u)dra; o. sixth-eighth century A.D. ; a personal sealing. 
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Plate VI 

30. Complete; locus A* 9' 9"xI3' 1"-S' 6"; layer @; well burnt; terracotta 

colour ; Bat and smooth reverse ; circular flat terracotta disc; diameter 2-00 cm.; deep 
circular impression; diameter 1-2 cm.; four lines of inscription; legend; Buddhist 
formula; c. sixth-eighth century A.D.; votive sealing. 

31. Complete; locus A 4 IF 3"x 13' l"—4'; layer (?) ; well burnt; pale terracotta- 
colour; flat small disc; flat and smooth reverse; diameter 2*9 em.; circular impres- 
sion, diameter 1*6 cm.; four lines of inscription; legend: Buddhist formula; c. sixth- 
eighth century A.D. ; votive sealing. 

32. Complete; locus C 1 8' 7"X 13' — layer (?) ; well burnt; flat and smooth 

reverse; small flat disc; diameter 2-2 cm.; flat circular impression, diameter 1*2 cm.; 
four lines of inscription; legend: Buddhist formula; c. seventh-eighth century A.D.; 
votive sealing. 

33. Complete ; locus A 4 10' 1" x 4' 9J" — 4' 10" ; layer (T) ; well burnt ; flat and smooth 

reverse; small flat disc; diameter 2*00 cm.; flat circular impression, diameter 1*8 
cm.; four lines of inscription; legend: Buddhist formula; c. seventh-eighth century 
A.D. ; votive sealing, - 

34. Complete ; locus A* 3' 6" x V 10" — 3' 10" ; layer 0 ; well burnt ; pale terracotta 

colour; flat and smooth reverse; small flat disc; diameter 2*3 cm.; flat circular 
impression, diameter 1*8 cm.; four lines of inscription; legend: Buddhist formula; 
c. seventh-eighth century A.D. ; votive sealing. 

35. Complete; locus Dy 1 13' x 14' 4" — 5' 4§"; layer (T) ; well burnt; terracotta 

colour; flat and smooth reverse; small flat disc; diameter 2*2 cm.; flat circular 
impression, diameter 1*8 cm.; four lines of inscription; legend: Buddhist formula; 
c, seventh -eighth century A.D. ; votive sealing. 

36. Complete, slightly damaged; locus A 4 9' 1" x 8' 10" — 8' 5"; layer (7a) ; well 

burnt; dark colour; circular; diameter 2*00 cm.; flat and smooth reverse bearing 
finger impression; circular impression with borderline, diameter 1*4 cm.; eight-pe tailed 
floral motif with four smaller and four larger alternate petals — conventional lotus 
design; ornamental tablet or votive offering. 

37* Complete, slightly damaged; locus A 4 9' 6"x£Q'.i>*--'8' 2"; layer (7a); well 

burnt; terracotta colour; small flat disc; smooth and flat reverse with finger impres- 
sion; diameter 2*1 cm. ; complete circular impression with borderline, diameter 1*6 cm..; 
four larger and four smaller alternate eight-petalled floral motif — a conventional lotus 
device; ornamental tablet or votive offering. 

38. Complete, slightly damaged; locus A 4 T 4"X 6' 4"— 8' 2"; layer (55); well 

burnt; pale terracotta colour; small disc; diameter 2*1 cm.; flat and smooth reverse 
with finger impression ; circular impression with borderline, diameter 1*8 cm,; eight- 
petalled floral motif with four larger and four smaller alternate petals — a conventional 
lotus device ; ornamental tablet or votive offering. 

39. Complete ; locus A 5 14' 7|"xl4 / 7"— 2' 9"; layer (Sa); well burnt; small 
disc; diameter 2*4 cm.; flat and smooth reverse and darkish, with one well -cut hori- 
zontal shallow channel, perhaps marks of fixation; diameter 2*5 cm.; obverse 

darkish on right side and terracotta colour on left; circular impression, diameter 
1-9 cm.; five-petalled lotus bud; ornamental tablet or votive offering. 

40. Fragmentary; locus C 1 11' 9" X 11'— 1' 9"; layer ^a) ; well burnt; reverse pale 

terracotta colour and obverse surface with the motif darkish; obverse smooth and 
reverse uneven and concave with wood marks ; Irregular shape, originally oval; max. 
length 2» 6 cm,; max. breadth 2*3 cm, ; oval impression, right portion broken; motif of 
a cattle with upright horns engaged in chewing leaves of a plant, and below, a calf 
engaged in sucking; aesthetically a superb representation; perhaps, an ornamental 
device./'' -v.; '^-KJ- 

41. Complete with blurred impression; locus A 4 10? 5" X 7' 4''— 8' 4"; layer ^a) ; 

well burnt; dark colour ; roughly roundish; max. length 1*5 cm.; max. breadth 1*3 
cm.; obverse flat; impression not very clear; two horizontal lines below extant, and 
above, legend; legend (read by Dr. B. Mukherji) : Da (?) Yagu; c. seventh-eighth 
century A.D, :. ■ . ■■ '■';/■■':■.'■ 
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1. Inscribed sealing with Dhcmnaclwhra-A^v motif j 1A. Its east 
2. Inscribed seal; 2^r Its positive impression. 
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DOCTRINE OF SARVASTIVADA IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN ' 

PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

By Abxtna Haldah 

Traditional View of Sarvastivada. — All the different schools of Buddhism 
claim a direct support of their particular line of thought from Buddha's 
sayings (Buddhavacana) on Anatma ('Non-soul 3 theory), Aniiya ('Non- 
permanent 5 theory) and Anisvaratva (' Non-divine cause ' theory). The 
first point may be expounded as a theory of streaming or flowing units put 
together and appearing like a phenomena of soul or Pudgala. which has' 
no separate existence apart from the flowing units. The second point? 
may be understood as the doctrine of momentariness and impermanenee 
which is inherent in everything. 2 ^) Their third point gives the theory of 
PratUyasamutpdda or a doctrine of dependent origination. 2 Each 
of these points has been interpreted by the various schools with partial or 
complete modification, according to their own philosophy. It is said that 
Buddha did not accept or deny categorically the existence or non-existence 
of the objects. It seems that the upholders of Sarvastivada claim the 
negative way of interpreting Buddha's saying, . viz, since Buddha ■ did 
not categorically deny existence of objects, objects exist. This is the 
basis of the idea Dravyasat (Realism) according to Sarvastivada philosophy. 3 

; It is difficult to get a consistent view of .Sarvastivada philosophy from 
the texts. In the Katkavatthu, a controversy was raised by a monk of 
Sthaviravada against Sarvastivadins, i.e. the upholders of Sarvastivada. 
The point of controversy was as to the implication of the term dharma. 
According to Sthaviravada, dharma is only momentary ; but, according, to 
Sarvastivada, it has existence, in the present which is the meeting-point of 
the past and future phases, of time. ■ The upholders of Sarvastivada could 
not thereby clarify their position, nor did they accept their defeat, 4 (See 
Kaihavatthu, ed. Taylor, 1.6, and Point of Controversy, pp. 375-377). Other 
materials for the study of Sarvastivada are . m ostlv obtained from the' 
Koia, its bhasya and the vydkhyd, written by YasSmitra. It is said that the 
author of the Koia had Sautrantika leanings, and Yasomitra himself wm 
a monk of the Sautrantika school. Sarvastivada doctrine was criticized 
by Yasomitra in the vydhhyd ; naturally, therefore, the doctrine ' of Sarvas- 
tivada has to be made out from the texts which are in fact critical of it. 5 

■. Meaning of Sarvastivada.— -The word '.Sarvastivada may; be understood' . ; 
as meaning a doctrine which maintains Reality, i.e. the objective existence, 



1 (a) Anitya vata samskarah. Kosa, II, Ka. 47 (Sphutdrthd), p. 106. 

(b) Vijnaptirnagatirnasat samskrtam ksanikam yatah. Kosa, IV, Ka. 2 
(Sphutarthd). 7 

2 (a) Natmasti skandhamatram tu karmaklesabhi samskrtam. Kosa, III, Ka. 18. 
(6) Sa pratityasamutpada dvMasanga-strikandakah, Kosa, III, Ka. -20^.- 

3 (a) Tatra ye ye Sarvastistvavadino vahyam antaramca 

Vastvabhyupagacchanti bhiitam bhantikam ca 
■'■ Cittam caittam ca tan iijiya^ 
{&amrakabhasya)„ / ; '^ : 'w^^■'■;^;'^^'■;^ ;; ;:, : ':; : :^ : -■■ i M J :':-rP^^ :A&&£h; 

(6) Tadastivadat Sarvastivadi matah. Koia, V, Ka. 25 (Sphuidrthd). 
■ * Kathdvatthu, 1-6: (a) (Edited by A. 0. Ti^lqrifc^&fc R>ints of. controversy, 
Appendix, pp. 378^377 (by ;.KK^'\I)ivxais);- 1> w--. : ' ^ ■ 0 ; ' 

■ 5 Na casau piirvamutpadat kaicidastlti SautraaJwKtf imttftia.- ■ Kosa, III, Ka, 28* ; 
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DOCTRINE OF SARVASTIVADA IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 

PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

By Aruna Haldab 

Traditional View of Sarvastivada. .—All the different schools of Buddhism 
claim a direct support of their particular line of thought from. Buddha's 
'sayings (Buddhavacana) on Andtma ('Non-soul 5 theory). Anitya ('Non- 
permanent ' theory) and Anisvaratva ('Non-divine cause/ theory). The 
first point may be expounded as a theory of streaming or flowing units put 
together and appearing like a phenomena of soul or Pudgala, which has 
no separate existence apart from the flowing units. The second point 1 
may be understood as the doctrine of momentariness and impermanence 
which is inherent in everything. 2 ^) Their third point gives the theory of 
Pratttyasamutpada or a doctrine of dependent origination Each 
of these points has been interpreted by the various schools with partial or 
complete modification, according to their own philosophy. It is said that 
Buddha did not accept or deny categorically the existence or non-existence 
of the objects. It seems that the upholders of Sarvastivada claim the 
negative way of interpreting Buddha's saying, viz. since Buddha did 
not categorically deny existence of objects, objects exist. This is the 
basis of the idea Dravyasai (Realism) according to Sarvastivada philosophy . 3 

It is .difficult to get a consistent view of Sarvastivada philosophy from 
the texts. In the Kathavatihu, a controversy was raised by a monk of 
Sthaviravada against Sarvastivadins, i.e. the upholders of Sarvastivada. 
The point of controversy was as to the implication of the term dharma. 
According to Sthaviravada, dharma is only momentary ; but, according to 
Sarvastivada, it has existence in the present which is the meeting-point of 
the past and future phases of time. The upholders of Sarvastivada could 
not thereby clarify their position, nor did they accept their defeat. 4 (See 
Kaihavatthu, ed. Taylor, 1.6, and Point of Controversy, pp. 375-377). Other 
materials for the study of Sarvastivada are mostly obtained from the 
Koia, its bhdsya and the vyakhya, written by Yasomitra. It is said that the 
author of the Koia had Sautrantika leanings, and Yasomitra himself was 
a monk of the Sautrantika school. Sarvastivada doctrine was criticized 
by Yasomitra in the vyakhya ; naturally, therefore, ■ the .doctrine of Sarvas- 
tivada has to be made out from the texts which are in fact critical of it. 5 /■ 

Meaning of Sarvastivada. — The word Sarvastivada may be understood 
as meaning a doctrine which maintains Reality, i.e. the objective existence. 



1 (a) Anitya vata samskarah. Kosa, II, Ka. 47 (Sphutdrthd), p. 106. 

(6) Vijfiaptirnagatiriaasat samskrtaxn ksanikam -yatah. Kosa, IV, Ka. 2 
{Sphutartha). 

% (a) Natmasti skandhamatram tu karmaklesabhi samskptam. Kosa, III, Ka* 18. 

(6) Sa pratityasamutpada dvada^anga-strikandakaht, Koia, III, Ka. 20. 
3 (a) Tatra ye ye SarvastistvavMino vMayam antaram ca 

. Vastvabhyaipagacchanti bhutam bhautikam ca ; ■ 

Cittam caittam ca tan stavat pratibrahmah. Veddntadamana, 2, 2-18 

■ (b) Tadastivadat SarvastivMi matah. Kdsa, Y, Ka. 25 {Sphtt^ 
y * Kathdvaitlm, 1-6: (a) (Edited by A. C. Tsmlori^-^]| Bpints of controversy, 
Appendix, pp. 375-377 (by Rhys Davids), v ■ '\ : ;-\:-%|| ;V% jj / : 
■ ; . 6 Na easau purvamutpadat ka^eid^strti S^r&« ■ K&a, III, Ka. 28 # 
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in a limited sense, of all the dharmas (altogether 75 in number) in the 
three phases of time. These are temporal (addhvas), matter of usage or 
convention (kathdvastu) "in the name and form, without substance 
(sanihsara) and of dependent origination (savastuka). Sarvastivada is also 
known as ' Sar vamastivada * or 'Sabbathivada 5 , ' Sarvarthavada \ 'Hetuvada' 
'Muruntaka', etc. The Sarvastivadi thinkers are distinguished from the 
'analysts' or the upholders of Vibhajyavada. The existence of objects as 
the meeting-ground of the past, present and future states is sought to be 
maintained by Sarvastivada, through different interpretations of its position 
as follows i l 

(1) Bhdvanyathdtvavdda (Nature changed, but not the thing) 

expounded by Dharmatrata. 

(2) Lahsandnyathatvavdda (Character changed, but not the tiling) 

expounded by Ghosaka. 

(3) Avasthdnyathdtvavada (Mode ' changed, but not the thing) 

expounded by Vasumitra. 

(4) Anyathdnyathiktvavdda (Relative changes) expounded by 

Buddhadeva. 

, Realistic Trend in Sarvastivada. — The realistic trend in Sarvastivada 
may be found in the conception of rupa 2 or matter, the components of 
rupa or matter, i.e. the four different kinds of the atoms or paramam* 
(hsUi or earth-atom, ap or water-atom, tejas or fire-atom and vayu or 
air-atom sticking together, 4 in the momentary nature of the object), 5 the 
lying in of atoms in bunches and the idea of rupa being independent of 
mind* and the jivitendriya or vitality .* The other realistic trends may 
also be found in the description of the physical nature, geographical distri- 
butions of lands and seas and the ideas of space and time, change of seasons, 
the different timing in the antipodes and increase and decrease in the hours 
of day and night in relation to the movement of the sun towards the northern 
and southern directions, and similar ideas (Kosa, III, Ka. 42-62). 

Again, according to Sarvastivada the constituted objects are made 
up of 72 dliarmas which are real for the three phases of time. Here, there 
is an easy temptation for a student of Buddhist philosophy to interpret 
this existence as 'realism' ; but, in actuality, it is far from realism. The 
past and future objects are only inferred and not perceived, e.g. the mind 



1 (a) Kosa, V, Ka. 26. : , \ 

(b) Vide * SarvSstivada Darsaner Cariti Sakhamat * (Bengali), by the present 
writer, Somapraka&a (2nd year, Vol. I, p. 49, 1959)* 

2 Na vai paramaniimpamekaiii prthakbhutam asti (Sphutdrtha) : 

(a) Kosa, I, Ka. 13, 

(b) Prthakbhutam asamghata vastham iti arthah tadrg nasti, 
Samghatastha nityam bhavati* Kosa, I, Ka. 13 (Sphutartha). 

3 Kiipam pamcen^ 

(6) PrthMdhaturapte^ Koia, I, Ka, 12 (Sphutartha). 

^ (a) Samcita da^arupinah. K6£a y I, Ka. 35 \Sphutdrthd). 

Na vai paramanurupamekam prthagbhutairtasti. Ko^a, I ? Ka. 13 
i^plmtmtfm). 

^ (Sphutartha). 

5 Ksanikani ca bhutam rupatvat pradlpavat. Ko£a, % Ka. 12 (Sphutartha). 

6 Bupino aava bhautikah. K6£a 9 I, Ka. 35. 

Samjfiaprabhayitastraya arupyah. Ko$a, I, Ka. 23 (Sphutartha), p. 56, 

7 (<*) Tasmat jivitamusmano vijfianasraya cadhara ucyate. K64a, II, Ka. 45 

(6) tlpadaya rupam eattirvim§a^ividham. ViiuddHmagga, edited by £>♦ 
Kosambi, 14/32-40, p; 309. 
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or manddhatu forms the object for manovijnana or awareness of con- 
sciousness. The objects which previously existed are now the objects of 
mind's awareness (manddhatu). Similarly, the future objects remain 
dormant or unmanifest in the present consciousness. From these facts, it 
may be suggested that, by upholding reality of the past, present and future 
objects, the Sarvastivada teacher does not mean 'realism' as understood 
in Western thought. 1 

Limitation of Sarvastivada Realism. — Sarvastivada thus is not a realism 
in the Western sense of the term. 

■ For, the realism as a philosophical doctrine puts primary emphasis on the 
extra-mental existence of things. In Sarvastivada, too, we find that rupa 
or matter remains independent of mind and as the support of consciousness 
or citta. Even in the arupya stage rupa remains in a subtle form. 2 
For, the samsJcdras like jivitendriya, which is material (or hkmdika), 
continue even in the arupya state which is non-material. Again, Sarvasti- 
vada has got a provision for both rupa and citta. It may seem, from the 
above arguments, that the realism is one of the main tenets of Sarvastivada 
but, in actuality, the theory cannot be interpreted as realism par excellence. 
For, according to Sarvastivada, ■ the continuity between the two births is 
actually maintained by the samsJcdras (or impressions) which are subtle 
and mental. It is evident, then, that Sarvastivada emphasized idealism 
as well. 

; Idealism in Sarvastivada. — So, on the other hand, the idealism can be 
inferred in Sarvastivada philosophy from the conceptions like 'Arxtara- 
bhava ' (intermediary state) 8 which is a subtle constitution of the samsJcdra 
or the impressions. The mind or citta includes all the associations (smrti, 
etc.) and sensations [vijndnas) , impressions (samsJcdras) and perception 
(samjna). The pratisandM citta (intermediary mind seeking rebirth) gradu- 
ally becomes attached to the various other complex mental functions both 
during the prenatal and postnatal stages. Thus, the 6 birth to death 5 and 
' death to birth ? cycles are inherent in some form of impressions (samsJcdras) 
which are mental in nature. 

The subtle existence of the dynamic continuity of a being (bJmvdnga 
citta) is found in the trance state (samddhi), in sleep (susupti), in senseless- 
ness (murchd) and in death (cyuti). It may be said that the direct bearing 
of this continuity is mental. 4 It may be added that some of the faculties 
(or indriya* s ) are also internal (or ddhydtmiha). 5 

Atomism and Sarvastivada, — According to Sarvastivada, the constituted 
matter is made up of the atoms (paramdnus) which remain in a cluster. 
But, at the same time, it should be remembered that there are dharmas 



V (a) Realistic Tendencies in Recent Philosophy, XXX, pp. 593-614. r A. History 
of Philosophy — F. Thilly (3rd impression). 

(6) The Central Conception of Buddhism (Appendix)— Prof. T. Stcherbatsky, 
pp. 76-91. , ; 

(c) La Vallee Poussin's Translation of the Kosa, KV, 25-27. . 
2 (a) Tato vijnanameva syat alamvanabhavat itL Vyakhya — J apanese edition, 
p. 469, . 7\ x - V^^^;-v;, : 

(.6) Samjna prabhavitastraya arupyah. Kosa, % Ka. -.22 (Sphutarthd). 
Natmasti skandhamatram tu karmaklesabhisamskrtam 

pradlpavat. K&a f III, Ka. 18 (Sphn{drthd) m 
V- 4 (a) Wimddhm by D. Kosambi. : ^\: : \-J-\:-:'^ 

. ■ , >PatisamdMvinfiane . . . Bhavangavinnanani naina pavatfati. 9 ' ' 

■ (6) Yadyapi sa maranavasiha:mandik& citta cgjtta' saraudacarasya apatutvat. 
Koh, III, m™38 (Sph^rtha). ~ 

5 DvMa§anamadhyatinikanam eaksuradayah panca svanamoktalb, BMsya, 

p. 37 ; K64a, I, Ka. 48, 
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or reals other than the atoms. Thus, the Sarvastivada theory of atomism 
is something different from Greek atomism and NyayaA^Sesika atoinisDj 
on the one hand and; on the other hand, the system differs from Leibnitz's 
monadism or spiritual atomism. Sarvastivada cannot be categorized ' as ■ 
dualism either, as one finds in Samkhya-Yoga system of dualistic pluralism 
(theory of one prahrti and many purusas). Sarvastivada, as a branch- of 
Buddhist philosophy , denounces the theory of God as the deus ex macUna 
or a deistic theory which can be found both in the Nyaya-V^sesika theory 
and Leibnitz's monadism. Sarvastivada is mainly a pluralistic doctrine 
which maintains pluralism of the dharmas out of which the entire world 
is constituted. Thus, the dharmas are different from the atoms or para- 
mamis. The dharmas are 75 in number and include the 11 rupa items (or 
matter), besides cilia (mind), 46 cmitas (or the derivatives of mind), and 14 
citta-viprayuktas (dissociated from the mind) and three asamskrtas (or the 
unconstituted dharmas). So, in this sense, Sarvastivada pluralism is different 
from the other pluralistic doctrines, e.g. Greek atomism, Nyaya-Vaisesika 
atomism and monadism. 

Pluralism in Sarvastivada. — The modem theory of pluralistic universe 
was of course unknown at the time when the Kosa was written. But, its 
plan of constitution of matter and mind composition reminds us of some 
of the ideas of modern science. These ancient thinkers had no fixed idea 
for any rigid concept, e.g.. soul or anything. This means that these thinkers 
somehow rightly understood the organistic idea of the individual and his 
relationship to environment, both of which would change from moment 
to moment along with their changing relationship. Their ultimate nothing* 
ness of course is not . a modern postulate ; but even a modern physicist 
cannot possibly deny the unknown nature of noumena which is beyond the 
reach of the phenomenal knowledge. 1 : 

Ideas of Hume, Mill and Sarvastivada— -The idea of constitution 
samshrta (samsJcdra — 'impression') may be compared with some of the 
ideas of Hume, the associationist, and Mill, the positivist philosopher. 
According to Hume, there is no fixed object like matter or mind or soul 
substance. Matter, according to Hume, is a name for the streaming and 
flowing of units in quick succession which produces illusions of a continuous 
one. Mind is a name for the successive trains of associations which are 
too quick to be caught. The different objects are all but compositions of 
these innumerable and changeful units. Similarly, there is no soul or a 
fixed causal relation here. According to Mill, the world is a 'permanent 
possibility 5 . The term 'constituted \ or samshrta also to a great extent 
is a 'hypothetical real', a substitute for the changing pattern of the dharmas 
which exist for the past, present and future. The 'associations' can be 
taken to be close synonyms for the samshdras (the cmttas and the citta- 
viprayuhias) . In many a way, Sarvastivada philosophy seems to resemble 
to a great extent what Hume says. ", ■' ■'■ _ . ■ 

^ Neo-reaMsm and Sarvastivada.— The neo-realism as a system of thought 
is a later development and a meeting-point of idealism and realism both. 
There are at least three different expositions of neo-realism, one of which 
is neutralism. The dharmas are different from the neutral staff which, 
according to neutralism, may be compounded into matter, mind, life or 
soul. But another exposition of neo-realism has been given by Bertrand 
Knssel in his Problems of Philosophy. According to this standpoint, 

1 («) Sarpghatastham nifcyam bhavati. Koia, I, Ka. 13 [Sphufartha). 

(6) Ksanikauam nasti desantaragamanam yatrfdva utpatti-statraiva vinaSak. 
K54a, I, Ka. 12 {Sphutartha), ' - - 
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the object is a sum total of all Its perspectives. Sensation is a relative 
process where both the sense-data and sensurn are combined into a pattern 
of subject-object relationship. Sarvastivada seems to hold a similar view 
while explaining the different objects as the different patterns of combination 
of rupa and citta (mind). 1 

Spatio-temporal Nature of Things According to Sarvastivada.—Aecordmg 
to another section of neo-realistic thinkers, an object's life Is a meeting-point 
of the past, present and future. This object is a space-time or object-subject 
presentation in a moment ; this moment is -unique a presentation in eternity 
or infinity and is descended as an eternal present or 'specious present 9 . 2 

These views are mentioned here for a better analysis of Sarvastivada 
position which holds 'that an object exists for the three phases of time 
(past, present and future) although it is momentary. Evidently, these 
two ideas seem to involve an apparent contradiction. That, however, 
can be clarified as follows. 3 It is said that the objects or the dravyas are 
momentary (hsaniha) although the dharmas or their components are reals 
for the past and present and future phases. But the idea of an object 
continuing for the three phases of time as is found in the Kyaya philosophy 
does not occur. . The Naiyayikas hold that every object Is 'characterized 
by origin (utpatti), duration (sthiti) and decay, (vyaya). In Buddhism 
there is no provision for duration (sthiti). It may be Inferred from all 
these Ideas that, although the Buddhists believed in general momentariness 
of the objects, they had to get reconciled to the idea of the objects existing 
in the relative past (aiita addhava), the relative present (pratyutpanna 
addham) and the relative future (anagata addhava) phases of time. This 
idea should not be understood in the light of a continuous object for the 
three phases of time as the Nyaya philosophy would have it. This tem- 
poral character of the dharmas may be understood partially in the light 
or relativism of modern science.* ' 



1 (a) Visesanartham pradhanyat vahudharinagrasaipgrahat 

Ekamayatanam rupamekam dharmakhyamuey ate . Rosa, I, Ka. 24. . 
(b) Tani vang nama va iti e?am 

Rupasamskarasamgraha, KoSa, I, Ka. 25. 

2 (a) Asya hi atltMilaksanavrttilabhapeksovyavahara iti 

PuTvakadbhedah. Panjikd, p. 504.* 

(b) Space, Time and Deity — Alexander. 

(c) La Vallee Poussin's L'Abhidharmakoda, Chapter II, p. 232. 

8 (a) Ta evadhva kathavastu sanihsarah savastukah. Koia, I, Ka. 7. 

(b) Mtyesu nityamekatvam anityah nityamsiyate 
Dvitvadayah parardhanta apeksabuddhija" matah 
Anekasraya paryapta ete tu parikirtitah 

Apeksabuddhinasacca nasastesam nirupitah. BMsdpariccheda, p. 420, 
edited by P. SastrL 

(c) Est-il, J amais arrive aux Abhidharmika de donner L'activite comme 
paseeoufuture, L 'element futur quand Lactivite est nee est nomine 'present I'element 
present, quand, L'activite a pris fin, est nomme 4 passe \ L 'objection elst -elle justifiee ? 
Te ne dispas que le (passeet le futur auent aussi activite: On ne pent done me 
critiquer (en disant que, d' activite eest done, que l'activite existe apres existence ? 
car lactivite existe seulement dans le present. Instant et Cause, p. 267 (Par L. Silburn). 

(d) Pour le Sautrantika an contrare les elements passes et faturs we sout pass 
des, conditionne (Samskara) quisquiti n' ont ni debut in fin caracteres due conditionne 
et e'est pour cette raison quils n'existent past'. M.C.B., % p. 122 (Par L. Silburn). 

(e) Les elements passes et futurs sont egalement conditionnes (Samskrta) : 

Le Sarvastivada in donne lei an terme Samskara une signification quil- 
tillement efficiente et, par consequente present e qui! est encore pour le 
sautrantika— car en ce le passi ne saurait itre un samskara. •„■' Imtant'.et 
Cause, p. 271 (Par.L. Silburn). \'Xy 
* Asya purvaparapekso vyavaharah, .yasya purvameva asti naparah so'nagatah, 
yasya purvamasti' aparamca savartamanah, yasva parameva na pilrvam s'otltah. 
Panjikd, p. 504. 
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says that Buddha's arguments against the determinism of Ijlvika sects 
and denial of the existence of the past lead to the inference that Buddha 
admitted the existence of the reals. 1 . 

Buddha maintained that all things are reducible to dharmas or subtle 
existents or samskdra samuha (mass of impressions). 2 The term dharma 
has been used in a varied sense. The meaning of the dharmas is, therefore; 
to be taken from their functional applications, and from application in 
different contexts. Realism, as understood in Western philosophy, cannot 
possibly be ascribed to the doctrinal significance of Sarvastivada. 

Classification of Dharma. — All dharmas are divided into two categories, 
viz. ' pure*' (anusrava) and 'impure 3 (sdsrava). 

Pure dharmas are the three unconstituted (asamskrta) dharmas. The 
three unconstituted dharmas are : ■ 

. (a) Alclsa or infinite space (anavHi)Z 

(b) Pratisamkhya nirddha or cessation of becoming by knowledge 

which destroys impurities one by one. 4 

(c) Apratisamkhyd nirddha or cessation of becoming (of impurities) 

by means other than knowledge (pratisamkhya) or by means 
of mystic experiences reached through elaborate ethical and 
esoteric activities (sadhana). 

All constituted objects , (samskrta), excepting mdrgasatya which is 
regarded as pure, are impure (sasrava). These constitute the field of 
impurities. The phenomenal world is made up of 72 items of samshria 
(constituted) dharma. The real nature of the dharmas in their proper 
perspectives is determined by AbMdharma. 5 

The samskrta-dharmas or skandhas (compositions of constituents)- are 
pure by nature.. They become impure when they form a constituted 
being (pudgala), when skandhas are qualified as upaddna-skandha, which 
are always impure and are sources of conflict (sara^a). They are causes of 
suffering and subject to suffering. 6 They are equated with the world of 
existence (bhava), bases of wrong views (drstisihdnam) and birth (j(mm% 

Sasrava-dharmas according- to Aehidharmakosa 

T^ (constituted) are classified under four different 

categories, viz. . 

(a) Rupa (matter) : II items. 

' ; -.y>-:7 : (b) (mind) rone : item. 

(c) Cqitta r cittasampmynkta (mind-derivatives, . mind-associated): ';40: 
: ' items. . ■ ,■ ' ■ 

>a (mind-dissociated) : 14 items. 





* (a) Me Gentry Conception of 'Buddhism, by T. Stcherbatsky, p. 4. 
v; ib) \ S(^tiMagama 9 XIII, p. 16 (Mcgoverii) , ' 



(c) Buddhist Psychology, by Khys Davids, p. 41. 

£ 2 (a) Sasravanasrava dharmah samskrta margavarjit&h. Koia, I, Ka, 4; 

(b) lbid. f l{a)> ■ 

s Tatraka^am aBavrti/ iCoia ? I/Ka. 5. • 
* g^tisa^ 

; ? asmia samanupraveiiat 

, Sa ea&raya asya iti AbhidharmakoSani. Koia, I, &a. 2. 
■ Y§ sasrava -upadanaskandliaste sarana api 
Diikkham samudayo loko, drstisthanaip bhavaSca te. Kofa, I, Ka. 8. 
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It is also said in the Kosa that ah dharmas mentioned above can be 
classified within rupa-skandha (matter-formation/composition) . mana- 
ayafana (mind-base) and dharma-dhdtu (non-sensuous element). 1 This 
classification, however, has been held by W. M. Mcgovern, a Western scholar 
of Buddhism, as subjective classification. 2 Dharmas mentioned above 
are also classified differently as dharma -skandha (mass of reals) and 
dharma-ayatana-dharma-dhatu (non- sensuous real-base and non-sensuous 
element). 3 The last two classifications indicate that the Buddhists 
understood dharma as some abstract potentials or hypothetical 'reals 5 
which underlie every other concrete compositions and manifest forms. 

Different Foem of Applications of Dharma 

The 72 dharmas (reals) mentioned above are grouped as either 
skandha (mass or composition) or ayatana (base or extent) or dhatu 
(element-potential). The dharmas are not understood by all persons 
in the same way, and so they are described differently by different 
' persons, according to their inclinations. 

The individuals vary in their power of grasping (moha). capacity 
(indriya) and interest (ruci). Tims, the individuals are broadly classified 
into the above three classes, (a) Individuals, differing in knowability, may 
be of three different types. 4 Some of these develop a confused knowledge 
about a false and spiritual self (ffima), which is nothing but a composition of 
mind-derivatives (caiMa). Some others may be led to think in a confused 
manner that everything is matter (rfljpa). The third type of individuals 
might develop a confusion with regard to both mind (citfa) and matter 
(rupa). The first group of individuals are to be instructed in terms of 
skandha (composition) ; the second group in terms of ayatana (base or 
extent); the third group in terms of dhatti (element-potential). (6) Again, 
individuals differ from one another in the capacity of their faculties. Thus, 
individuals may be classified into three more groups. Some of these are 
of sharp (tiksna) sensibility; some are of medium (madhya) sensibility; 
and some . are of dull or low (mrdn) sensibility. The first, second and the 
third groups of individuals of group (b) receive instructions about the dharmas 
in terms of skandha (composition), ayatana (base or extent) and dhatu 
(element-potential) respectively, (c) "Lastly, individuals vary in their 
interest or taste. Thus, individuals may develop a taste for either brief 
(samksipta) or medium (madhya) or elaborate (vistara) instructions. 
Accordingly, these individuals varied nature of brief, medium and elaborate 
taste are suitably instructed in terms of skandha .(composition), ayatana. 
(base or extent) and dhatu .(element-potential) respectively. 5 

The Skandhas ... 

Skandhas as described in the K5sa— The skandhas may be translated 
as composition, collection ..or formation.' The skandha has been interpreted.' 



1 Rupaskandhena, mana ayatanena dharmadhltuna ca ■"■ 
Sarvadharmanam samgraha -voddha-vyah. Bhdsya, p. 12 • Koia, I, Ka. 18, 

2 Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, by W. kegovera, pp. 103-128. 

3 (a) Bharmaskandba sahasraapi, . K6m 9 J; *Ka. 25. 

(b) Dharmayatanadhatvakhyah saha avijiiapti asamskrtaih. Kdia 9 j,K&..- : lQ t , 
* Tasyayadvaragotrarthah skandhayatanadhatavah ' 

Mohendriyarucitraidhat tisrah skandhadideSanah. Kosa, I, Ka. 20. 
5 ( a ) Carifca pratipakgastu dfoarmaskandha anuvarnitah. K5ea, I, Ka. 26. 

(b) Ibid. (42). 
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in the Koia 1 as rasl (or collection). 2 There are five classes of ekcmdMs: 
All the 72 dharmas can be grasped under these five , classes of skandha. 
It is said that all the samskrta-dharmas (or the constituted elements) are 
the constituted forms of the five skandhas. 2 These skandhas are described 
as addhava (or having existence in past, present and future phases of time), 
kathavastu (conventionally significant) 4 and sanihsdra (changing environ* 
ment) and savastuka (caused). 

Different Glasses of Skandha. — There are five skandhas, viz, 

(1) Rupa-skandha (the matter-formation/composition). 

" (2) Vedana (the feeling-formation/composition). 

(3) Samjnd (the perception-formation/composition). 

(4) Vijndna (the consciousness-formation/composition), 

(5) Samskdra (the impression-formation/composition). 

. The order of presentation of the skandhas is psychologically signi- 
ficant. The rupa or matter being the manifest (mdarika) comes first; 
the vedana or associated feeling tone comes next. The samjnd or perception 
which is more, definite occurs then. Next appears the determined or 
perceived consciousness of vijndna in general. Then the vijndnas or 
consciousness as such are pushed into samskdras or mass-apperception or 
root-impressions/ . . 

RuPA-sKANniu (or Matter^formation) 

Rupa or Matter Explained. —The rupa-skandha or matter-formation 
includes five sense-organs, their five respective fields and avijnapti (non- 
mentaux). These five sense-organs are the seats of five respective mjndms 
(consciousness). Rupa thus is the composition or formation of all matter 
including both the concrete or manifest (prasdda rupa) and subtle {suksmc^ 
items. 

Rupa is classified into colour , and form and, their different variations. 
These rUpa items are long, short, round, circular, high, low, wide and very: 
wide. The rupa items of colours are red, blue, yellow, white and other 
colours like smoke, dust, mist, shadow, sunlight and darkness. Rupa 
also consists of eight kinds of sounds which may be agreeable and not 



1 Triprakara kila santlvanam mohah. Kecit c aittesu 
Samudhah pindatmgrahanatali. Kecit rupa eva. 
Kecit rupa-eittayoh. Indriyani api trividhani 
Tiksnamadhya-mrdvindxiyatva^ Rucirapi 
TrividM samksipta madhya vistaragrantha 
rucitvat. Tesam yathakramam tisrah 

Skandhayatana dhatu desana iti. Kosa, I, Ka. 20; Bhasya, p. 14. 

2 (») Sametya saxnbhuya pratyayaih kpta. K64a, I, Ka. 7 ; Bhasya, p. 4. 
(6) Te pxmah samskrta dharma rupadi skandha pancakam. Kosa, I, Ka. 7. 

3 (a) Bupa-skandhah, vedana-skandhah, samjM-skandhah " 

Saipskara-skandhah, vijnana-skandhahscete samskrta 

Dharmah. KoSa, I, Ka. 7 ; Bhasya, p.5. v \ 

(6) Pans cette hypothese comma le monade ne pent avoir 

la qualite detre un amas ne dites pas quo 
y^y^ signify ' amas ' # 

D'apres rene autre opinion (Vibhasa, 79), 
:' vy r ^ signifie ce qui porte le tardeau a 

. ; ; ; )vy $on effect ; en bieii 1sfc^dh& signifio ■ : 

parti© section (3?raocheda AvadhI). L'AbUdharmahosa^w Louis Be La 
Vallee Poussln, Gbapter Premier, p. 38. 

^. ^ Ta eva samskpta gatagacchadgamisyad bhavad addhvanah. K5da r I 9 Ka. 7 ; 
BMsya, p. 5, 
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agreeable. Bupa includes six kinds of taste items, viz. sweet, sour, saline, 
bitter, astringent and pungent. The rupa items recognized as smell are of 
four kinds— good, bad, strong and mild. The rupa objects known as 
sparstavya are of four kinds. These are ultimate properties of water, 
air, fire and earth; and seven kinds of constituted objects which are 
smoothness, roughness, heaviness, lightness, coldness, hunger and thirst. 
The last item of rupa is avijnapti (non-mentaux or non-information) which 
originates in rupa and is devoid of consciousness. 1 

The four ultimate properties — water, air, fire and earth — are charac- 
terized by collection (samgraha), motion (vyuhana), maturation (paka) and 
capacity to bear (dhrti). Their speciality is indicated by humidity, motion, 
heat and hardness in case of water, air, fire and earth respectively. 2 ■ ; : 

The five faculties or sense-organs, the faculties of male and female 
organs and the faculty of vitality are the different constituted forms of 
rupa or matter. 

Thus, rupa-skandha or matter in a wider sense indicates all possible 
pictures of combinations of what can be recognized as external to tf mind * 
or citta. Bupa in the limited sense denotes all matter items which are 
visible. Bupa or matter, noted from the viewpoint of the Buddhists, 
however, may be mainly recognized as something resistible (sapraiigha) 
or obstructing in nature. Bupa is also described as the support of mind 
or citta (alamvana), both in manifest and subtle forms. 

It may be pointed out that only the portions of rupa-skandha relevant 
to its examination from the point of view of modern psychology have 
been given here. An elaborate discussion of rupa-skandha is not possible 
within the limited space. Even then, it has to be said that it is difficult 
to maintain a clear-cut separation of the rupa or matter and citta or 
mind. For, it is evident from the treatment of Buddhist psychology that 
matter (rupa) and mind (citta) are inseparably harnessed together in 
both knowing and being. For the present, however, relatively more 
emphasis is being put on the other skandhas which mainly deal with 
internal facts of mind's functioning. 

' .The skandhas other than rupa are feeling (vedana) , perception (samjna), 
consciousness (vijndna) and impression (samskara), which all call for further 
examination and analysis. These four are recognized as internal; for, all 
these function in and through the mind (citta). Feeling, perception and 
impression are together recognized as non-sensuous base (dharma-ayatana) 
and non-sensuous element (dharma-dhatu). Consciousness is recognized 
as mind base (mana-ayatana) and consists of seven kinds of mind-elements 
including manddhatu. 3 

Co-operation of the Skandhas. — Dharmas or the 'hypothetical reals' 
are combined into the five forms of compositions (skandhas). These 
dharmas then build up all the knowing phenomena or the personality and the 
external world. Thus, dharmas represent the subject and object of 
knowledge and also the internality and externality of nature. Dharmas 
are recognizable as metaphysical entities and epistemological functioning. 
The Dharmas are to be grouped then in relation to their relative functions 
and not according to any rigid picture of matter and mind. For, the same 



1 Viksiptacittakasyapi yo anubandha §ubha£ubbah 
Mahabhutani upadaya sa hi avijnaptirucyate. K54a 9 I, Ka. 11. 

2 Bhutani prthi vxdhatnrapte j 6 vayudhat avah 

Dhrtyadi karmasamsiddhah kharasnehausnateranah. Rosa, I, Ka. 12. 

3 Vijnanam prativijnaptib mana ayatanam ca tat 

Dhatavah sapta ca matah sad vijrianani ath5 manah. Koda, I, Ka. 16. 
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object may be represented as either a matter-form (rupa) or a mind-for^ 
(ndma) or both, in their relative prominence. 1 

Go-operation of the skandhas may be found, for example, in the espres* 
sions like rupa-samjna (matter-perception) 'or indriya (sense-faculty V 
Bupa-samjna (or image) is a matter-mind composite. Some indriyas 
(sense-faculty), although constituted by the ultimate properties (hhmtiha), 
are supposed to be internal (ddhydtmika) . , There are ideas like 'support 
of consciousness 5 (dlamvana) which are relatively more objective than 
'concept' (prajndpti). Concept (prajndpti) is relatively more subjective 
than the former and is of mental make-up. Thus, it may be stated that , 
experience of a phenomenon consists of both matter (rupa) and mind 
(citta or ndma), or it may be said that phenomenal object consists of a 
dialectically-arranged pattern of both external and internal objects. 2 

It has been stated that all the skandhas other than rupa-skandlia 
(matter- composition) work in and through the citta or mind only. The 
physical basis of the personality formation (of rdMpudgala) is the rupa 
or matter and its mental elements are represented by four other skandhas. 
Thus, another briefer classification has been suggested in the Kosa (1.25} 
for the skandhas. It is said that all the constituted may be classified under 
two classes of skandhas, viz. noma and rupa. The entire physical world 
is represented by rupa or matter and ndma which is mental in nature, 
Name and form together produce the compositions of all possible knowing 
and being. 

. Ordinarily, the universe and the individual may be represented as 
constituted by the external and internal, i.e. matter- elements and mind* 
elements. Evidently, these ancient thinkers did not think anything as 
exceptional, while thinking in terms of ndma or rupa. The concept of 
rdiipudgala or personality-formation as constituted by both rupa (matter) 
and citta (mind) reminds us of a parallel conception of personality as & 
mind-body complex from the point of view of modern psychology. A 
particular class of samskdras , (cqdtta, for example) may be represented as 
all the objective states of cognition, emotion and volition. On the other , 
hand, the other class of samskdras (dissociated from mind) may be compared , 
with the world of habitual actions, dynamic and unconscious; nature and 
learning by conditioning. In a sense, samskdras build up the entire 
psycho-physiological nature of the personality. The Vijndna-skandha, on 
the other hand, includes the internal faculties and the sensations produced 
therein- Thus, samjnd-skandha, vedand-skandha, vijndna-skandha and 
samskara-skandha together constitute the psycho-physiological aspects of 
the personality. 

All these ideas indicate that the ancient thinkers of Sarvastivada 
Buddhism tried to approach the human being as a whole and tried to follow 
the birth, growth and decay of the same represented in terms of the five 
skandhas or five different compositions. These thinkers thought that 
the rupa-skandha consists of all of the sense-data; the samjnd-skandTm 
determines the nature of dharma (or real); vedand includes past, present 
and future feeling; The samskdra-skandha includes 46 subjective, specific 
states of mind-derivations (or caittas) and 14 generic and objective 
attitudes (or <Ma-vipray vijndna-skandha includes the different 

mental functions, viz . citta (mind ) , manas (reason) , vijndna (consciousness), 
etc, 1 and all the special types of consciousness. 



1 Tani vanganama va iti esam rupa samskara sam I, Ka; 25. 

* Ekamayatanam rupamekam dharmakhyam ucyate. ko4a, % Ka. 24, 
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The above order of presentation of the skandhas, however, reminds 
ns of some of the theories of modern psychology. Matter forms the object 
of consciousness. Contact of the sense-organ with the object results in 
instantaneous stimulation or reaction on the part of the receiving organs. 
This process is accompanied by some feeling-tone which is associated with 
every organic reaction. A definite and interpreted reaction is known as 
perception of a particular and special object. Perception may be followed 
by a sense of awareness or consciousness. Then this entire process is with- 
drawn from the present consciousness and remains stored in the background 
of association or apperception. Thus, the Buddhist conceptions of rupa 
may be understood in the light of object of consciousness, e.g. vedana 
as the feeling-tone, samjna as perception, vijnana as consciousness and 
samsMra as the impressions or associations. 



* 
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Totemism in India, 1965. By John V. Ferreira. Pp. 1-304. Oxford 
University Press. Price Rs. 17-50. 

The author deals with the nature of totemism prevalent among " the 
Mimda-speaking tribes, the Bhil, the Gondid of Eickstedt, the Andamanese 
and among certain tribes of Assam, and along with that he has tried to inter- 
pret their significance and origin. He submitted this thesis in the University 
of Vienna for the Ph.D. degree. The author has tried his best to give the 
resume of the previous workers who had conducted researches on totemism. 
He has also tried to throw new light on this subject which is very interesting 
and significant. He remarked that the problem of defining totemism is 
rendered difficult because the totemic phenomenon emerges in two upsurges 
on the totemic continuum and because the variability of totemic complexes 
and system is greater than was earlier believed. 

In this connection he quoted the definitions stated by Frazer, 
Goldenweiser, Schmidt, Roheim, Radcliffe-Brown and Hackel/ etc. He 
has remarked that in the analysis of totemism in India, the following terms 
may be followed, viz. Proto-totemism, Quasi- totemism, Apical group totem- 
ism, Formal Social totemism and Totemism in Decline. Further, he 
added that Russell's theorizing reveals the antiquated character of its 
fundamental points, even at the first glance. The precedence of the clan 
over the family and of matriiiny over patriliny are beliefs which belong to 
the long-outmoded evolutionary phase of cultural studies. His view that 
the totems were derived from animals and plants from which the clan 
members got their sustenance is not at best a simplification of the problem 
of totemic origins by a reduction of its causal side to a single material 




He has also commented on and referred to ' the ' works^ on totemism -fcjr 
Graebner, Przyluski, Roy, Iyer, Hutton, Hoffmann, Mazumdar, Niggemeyer 
and Schmidt. He remarked that Niggemeyer failed to give due recognition 
to the relative variability of totemic manifestation, and further he' added 
that Niggemeyer 5 s. ,#escriptioii -: or definitidii falls short in that it . too exclu- 
sively identifies totemism as a group phenomenon and connects it too 
emphatically with group exogamy. 

He remarked that the most basic factor from which , totemism ' took 
its psychological rise is the finitude of human nature and the partly con- 
scious, partly ' Unconscious : urges'; or impulsions -towards.. ■ complementarity : 
and dependence which sprang' from it. Group totemism grows chiefly 
through the . process of convergence, which includes different types of 
diffiusion and a certain degree' of independent creation and development.' 
Indian totemism appears in essential ' to have arisen and developed in 
India. : >;;;0an; , totemism ; Mm: probably bad-;two : - centres; of emergence.; ■ which ; 
were more' or less independent of each other. The' quasi-totemism of the 
Kliasi and the Garo owes its' origin to stimuli or elements inherent in the' 
area itself and borrowed from beyond that area. The primary quasi-totem- ' 
ism of .the extreme north-east, is' not as old as- the patrilineal totemism 
elsewhere in, India, ' From the point of view. of . age; intensity- and' affiliation' 
the totemism' of - the', north-easterri ' area " breaks up into two parts— (i) the 
" clan totemism of Birhor and perhaps of the Asur also, (ii) the form * 




social totemism of certain other tribes in the area* The formal social 
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totemism is characterized by totem names, totem taboos, clan exogamy 
and the other attenuated elements occurring sporadically. " 

The totemism in India is almost entirely of the clan variety and was 
originally associated with patriliny and clan exogamy. Totemic elements 
are widely distributed in India, but the extreme south and large areas in 
the north and north-west are non- totemic. He remarked that the tribes 
and castes of South India have been relatively neglected by ethnographical]? 
trained field workers. Anthropologists will get enough new material from 
this study as it is a well- written, well- documented and treated subject 

Professor jPerreira tried to collect available data on totemism and has 
thrown new light on the subject, which would help the serious student to get 
enough new material from it as the book is well-treated and well-documented 
expressly for the benefit of the serious workers on the subject. 

B. K. Chatter jee 

The Dust-Storm and the Hanging Mist: A Study of Birsa Munda 
and His Movement in Chhotanagpur (1874-1901). By Surest 
Singh, I.A.S., Ph.D. Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1066. 
Pp . xxi v 4-208-4- Notes and Appendices, pp. 179 -f maps and illustrations. 
Price Rs.3Q. 

The author has done a very useful work by collecting together all 
information about Birsa Munda and his movement from official records 
and from personal enquiry in the field where he served in an administrative 
capacity. Several accounts are already available of the Birsa movement; 
but they suffer either from a paucity of facts or from a romanticism with 
which the movement has been clothed in later times. 

The present book is thus decidedly an improvement. The reviewer 
has, however, had the feeling that some of the details could have been cut 
out without harm to the main theme. The doings of the Police Department 
or the details of their movement could have been compressed withoni 
much harm. The theoretical findings regarding the religious and political 
movement in question could then have been developed even more fully than 
they nave been. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the book is the description of 
the various sub-sects into which Birsaism has now divided itself. The 
collection of folk-songs on Birsa and his movement is also a very valuable 



We are sure the book will be well received by readers interested in the 
question of the tribal communities of Bihar, and what has been happening 
to them. 

Nirmal Kumar Bqse 

The Iron Age in India. By N. R. Banerjee. Munshiram Manoharlal, 
Delhi 6, 1965. Pp. xxiv+264-f plates and maps. Price Rs.35. 

This is a useful compilation of the evidences so far available about the 
Iron Age in India . In fourteen chapters, the author covers the ground 
from the earhest evidence of the use of m^ 
in the Early Iron Age. He has tried to correlate with care the c 
of N.B.P. ware and of megaliths with the evolution of the Iron Age. 
Aryan problem has also been dealt with and discussed in the context of 
the use of iron and of particular types of pottery.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ : 
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The author lias thus tried to be comprehensive; but he leaves us fre- 
quently with a feeling that his provisional hypotheses outstrip those 
warranted by the evidence itself. He seems to lean more towards stretching 
his evidence to the utmost possible extent instead of treading the ground 
softly, and confining himself to the smallest range of maximum probability. 
This makes the treatment of some questions rather loose. 

Yet, as a painstaking collection of all available material and of their 
systematic, careful presentation, the book will form a most welcome addition 
to Indian archaeological literature. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

i 

The Life of Mir Jumla. By Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. With a foreword 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Thacker Spink, Calcutta. Price R$.!2. ■ 

. ■ There are not many figures in Medieval Indian history so arresting 
as that stormy petrel of the seventeenth century , Mir Muhammad Said, 
known to history as Mir Jnmla: adventurer, merchant, general, diplomat, 
minister, pro-consul — indeed 'a born king of men'. The life of this gifted 
child of Persia is worth writing; and so Dr, Jagadish Narayan Sarkar has 
chosen no mean theme. What he has produced is rather a history of 
Mir Jumla than his biography, though both the author and Sir Jadunath 
in his foreword call it so. Vincent Smith's Akbar the Great Mogul is the 
history of that great emperor; Laurence Binyon's Akbar is his biography. ■ 

The Life of Mir Jumla is a product from the laboratory of the late 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar ; , and every page of the book bears testimony to this 
fact. -"Alike in its thoroughness, mastery of details, critical handling of 
sources, methodical treatment, lucid exposition as well as in equal emphasis 
. on all issues from the portrayal of the hero or the description of a ' major 
. campaign to .the identification of an obscure place-name or the chronology 
of a minor incident, the book bears the impress of the historian of the decline 
and fall of the Mughul empire under whose masterly guidance it- was pre- 
pared. Unlike many of the works of that great ■ historian, Dr, Jagadish 
Narayan' s volume has an index, a full bibliography and footnotes with 
exact references. 

It is a solid contribution to the subject. The .author has been inde- 
fatigable in ransacking all accessible sources, some of which are still in 
manuscript:. Persian, Marathi and European as well as Assamese, Tamil, 
Telugu and Sanskrit; and he has brought together for the first time a heavy 
mass of variegated data in one comprehensive review and judgment. His 
task has by , no' .means'- been- easy, the more so because- at many points he 
covers the same' ground as Sir Jadunath in his reputed Mistory of Aurangzib.. 
In fairness to' our author it has to be confessed, as Sir Jadunath himself, 
has,- that The iAfe of ■■ Mir j%mlaiB not -only a valued supplement ;b^t\i^-y: 
.; $ necessary corrective^ , to. ^rn'mMgrmm- opus, ■ Some of Dr f Saxkar^s chapters 
are afeso 

can^ on,; ; -early 
life,' conquest -of Eastern Karnatak, Mir Jumla as- minister and as governor 
of Bengal, as well as sections dealing, with his administrative and commercial 
activities .and relation with. European traders, and are distinctly original. ■ 
•The author "has been able to treat his subject in an. objective, manner.' He 
does neither reveal prejudice nor zeal ; and he does not indulge in hero- 
worship of which not a few historians in India are guilty. . Wenow'know all 
that we need 'know; about .the /versatile general 'of the. last great Mughul 
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I should like to add a few points for consideration of the author in the 
second edition of his valued work. In a scholarly work like this, it is not 
graceful to mention points arithmetically : (i), (ii), (iii), etc., as is done in 
note-books. With the statement of the author that e in Hindusthan, however 
Persians could not hope easily to reach the topmost rung of the ladder ' (p' 
xiii) all may not agree ; and a perusal of Blochmann's list of mansabdars in the 
English translation of the Ain-i-Akhari, vol. I, and the Maasir-id-Umarti 
would not lead us to the same conclusion. Capital 'J' is not necessary in Mir 
Jumla as a general, but the author even makes Sir Jadunath do so at p. 293, 

though he has not done so in his original. The TdriJch-i-'AM 'Adil Shah 
Sam by Sayyid Nurullah, composed in 1666-1667 A.D. and therefore a 
contemporary work, should not be treated as a secondary source (p. 319). 
The use of diacritical marks in the simple method adopted in the Cambridge 
History of India, vols. Ill and IV. would be profitable. A few maps would 
only enhance the value of the book. There are printing mistakes not 
ooTered by the list of errata. 

Sukumab Ray 

Shah Alam II and "the East India Company, by Kalikinkar Datta, M. A. 
PhD. (CaL), P.R.S. The World Press Private Ltd., Calcutta. First 
published in December 1965. Rs.25 or 40s. net. Pp. 148, with a 
preface, map, bibliography, glossary and an index. 

The work under review belies the fond belief, held by some writers, 
that the biographical phase of Indian historiography has ended. Here,: 
in this well-produced biographical study of Shah Alam II, Dr. K. K. Datta, 
the eminent author of AUvardi and His Times and of several other research 
books oil Indian History in the modern period, has attempted to study 
s the , .growing liquidation of Mughal sovereignty and stages in assertion of 
British sovereignty in India in its place 5 (p.v). It is divided into seven 
chapters. 

'■) Chapter I deals with Shah Alam's fruitless expeditions into Bihar m& 
Bengal te> arrest the growth of British political supremacy there.. He 
tried his luck thrice but failed. In Chapter II (Buxar to Diwani,. 1764-65); 
Dr. Datta discusses the /significance of Buxar and of its logical sequel,- 
the Diwani grant of 12th August, 1765. Chapter III (Delhi Restoration, 
1772) tells us the events and. circumstances leading to the restoration of 
Shah Alam II after some years of imprisonment at Allahabad. Chapter ffl 
deals with the Stoppage of Tribute due to Shah Alam from Bengal and 
Disavowal of Sovereignty during the period covered by the successive 
administrations of Verelst, Cartier, W. Hastings and Cornwallis. Chapter f 
mentions the disturbed state of Delhi Affairs during 1778-85 and also 
the concern of the British about them. In Chapter VI, Dr. Datta narrates 
Shah Alam's agonies, caused by the brutalities of Ruhela chief Ghulam 
Qadhvand other^ 
appeals for help to dife 

VII, are described the factors and circumstances 

3hah A^ a critical estimate of Snah 

Mam's personal^ 

The story has been told with remarkable lucidity and the work keeps 
fete &tte^ 

% skilful use of original sources in different languages, like English, Erench, 
llarathi and Persiam But nowhere has the narrative become dull. Tile 
book; is 'a tribute of regard to the sacred memory of the late Sir Jadunath 
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Sarkar', who suggested the subject to him. The author expresses his 
indebtedness to liim in different respects. 

At the end of the perusal of the book, one is inclined to agree •with 
Dr. Datta's verdict: 'The career of Shah Alam II is a commentar}^ on the 
history of India during the eighteenth century, which, for various reasons, 
was a" tragic period. ' It is clear that Shah Alam himself became a victim 
of that age of 'delusion and deceit', as he himself aptly described it. 

There are, however, a few points on which the reader would expect 
further light : 

(i) Early life of the Prince. 

(ii) Analysis of the reasons for the difference in the attitudes of 

Clive and Warren Hastings towards the Emperor. While 
Clive wanted to utilize the position of the Emperor who was 
only a shadow. Warren Hastings described the Emperor as 
a * wretched King of shreds and patches V 

(iii) More personal details of Shah Alam. 

The learned author might like to throw light on these in the second 
edition of the book. The get-up and printing of the book are excellent. 

Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 



Raja Man Singh op Amber, by Dr. Rajiva Nain Prasad, Reader in History, 
Magadh University, Gaya. First published in January 1966. The 
World Press Private Ltd., Calcutta. 192 pages. Price Rs.2o or 4:0s. 
net. 

The first Mughal Empire of Babur and Humayun was essentially a 
weak and invertebrate political structure which collapsed within 15 
years of its establishment before the blow struck by the Surs. But the 
Sur Empire was meteoric in its sudden rise and sudden fall. The Mughal 
Empire was re-established on a firm foundation by Akbar. Profiting by 
the lessons of the Delhi Sultanate and of his own ancestors, he tried to 
build up the empire on a novel basis with the co-operation of the Hindus, 
especially the Rajputs. Thus in the expansion and consolidation of the 
Mughal Empire under Akbar, a very important and significant part was 
played by Hindu nobles like Raja Todar Mai, Raja Man Singh, Raja Birbal 
and others. The study of important personalities like Todar Mai, Man 
Singh and others is, therefore, imperatively necessary for understanding 
the role of the aristocracy during the age of the Great Mughals. 

Raja Man Singh was one of the most distinguished personalities in 
the reign of Akbar. We get an idea of the important part he played as an 
empire- builder — as a general and a statesman — from the accounts in Dr. 
V. A. Smith's A&bar the Great Mogul, Sir Jadunath S 
of Bengal, Vol. 2, and Dr. A. L. S^ Great, Vol. 1. jHere, 

in this book, Dr. R. N. Prasad has made a significant contribution to Indo- 
Moslem history by this well-written, well-documented and authoritative 
/biographical^ 

T^ 

classes of contemporary and later sources—Persian, Rajasthani, Hindi, 
Urdu, Sanskrit, Bengali, English, supplemented by archaeological and 
epigraphic evidence. The author has collected his materials from different 
collections, including the Jaipur Darbar records. He has visited various 
places like Jaipur, Udaipur, Ajmer, Mathura, Brindaban, Varanasi, Baik&tpur 
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(Patm)VHaji^ Calcutta and Rohtas in search of his materials, : 

which he has used critically and judiciously. 

In the Introduction the author has. described the importance of the 
career of Raja Man and stated the reasons why he took up his biography . : 
as the subject-matter of his thesis. The book has been divided into 10 
chapters: 

I. Ancestors of Raja Man Singh; II. Parentage of Man Singh; 

IIL Kuar Man Singh in the Mughal Imperial Service; IV. Knar 
• Man Singh and the Ranas of Mewar; V. Kuar Man Singh as the 

Governor of Kabul ; VL Kuar Man Singh as the Governor of Bihar; 

VIL Raja Man . Singh as the Governor of Bengal; VIII. Raja Mail 
■ - Singh and the last days of Akbar ; IX. Raja Man Singh and Emperor 

Jahangir ; X Character and Personalty of Raja Man Singh. 

Thus we get here a full-length biography of Man Singh and a detailed 
account of his political activities— suppression of rebellions and pacification; 
of the country. His governorship of Kabul, Bihar and Bengal was suc- 
cessful in several ways. This supplements' Sir Jadunath's History of Bengal, 
Vol 2, Chapter XI, in various points. 

. Raja Man Singh has sometimes been regarded 'a parasite of Akbar, : 
an outcast and a traitor'. The author has tried to remove the misconcep- 
tions and exaggerated notions regarding the Raja and also to throw new 
light on his achievements. He has made bold to differ from the views 
of CoL Tod, Dr. James Wise, Dr. V. A. Smith, Dr. Raghubir Sinha, 
Rai Bahadur G. EL Ojha and Dr. H. Vedantasastri on different points. ■ . 

. ... , . Among the ^ original contributions of the author may be mentioned :' 1 ', 
(i) his reconstruction of the genealogical history of the ancestry of Raja 
Man from Raja Sorha Deva of the tenth century and (ii) his solution of : 
the problem of the .parentage, of Raja Man. He has demolished the views of 
Tod and Smith that Man was the adopted son of Raja Bhagwan Das m$ 
has. concluded that, he was the son of Raja Bhagwant Das and grandsdfi 
of Bihari Mai; (iii) his reconstruction of the childhood of the Raja; (iv) his : : 
critical .analysis of the true, causes.-, of the Battle of Haldighat, the strength ..; 
of and the casualties suffered by the two armies, and the results of the-; 
battle ; (v) his account of the interview between Raja Man and Ram Das- 
Kachhwaha, who along with Sayyid Khan Barha foiled the efforts of the 
Raja to enthrone his nephew Khusrau in place of Prince Salim. ; : ; 

. ■ For the first time we get a discussion of the character and personality 
of Raja Man and of his attitude to religion and toleration. What is very 
striking is that though he was a strict Hindu he had many mosques repaired 
and new ones erected. The Raja emerges not merely as a reputed imperial 
commander, statesman, administrator, an empire- builder and an intriguer 
but also as a highly cultured man of wits, beneficent temperament and 
refined taste and as a patron of learning and literature, art and architecture. 
Chapter XI detailing the Raja's contributions to architecture and the 
various , buildings, temples and forts erected by him is highly informative 
and interesting. -v"" 

The value of the book is heightened by three appendices, and a list of 
very interesting illustrations including photos of portraits of Raja Man 
and of a few others, and 56 pictures of Amber and various forts and buildings, 
but these, are somewhat .small in size and indistinct^ 

The prM the book are quite commendable. 

Printing mistakes are v do not find place in the 

errata at the end of the book— as on pages xi (' Sri ' for ' Sir V ' Khudabaksha' 
for r Khudabakhsh 5 )V 21 ('Ranthambor * for ' Rantharabhor >), and 76 (" Mr. 3 
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for 'Dr.' Smith), The word 'farman' always means an imperial order. 
It is not quite clear why the word 'farman 5 has been used in Appendices 
A and B : " Farmans J of Kajas Man Singh and Madhava Singh. The expres- 
sion, 'It would be more historically true to say . . . ? {last line, p. 18), appears 
jarring. One, again, wonders why the author has spelt the word Nainsi 
as c Nancy \ The footnotes contain such references as Akbammmk translated 
by EL Beveridge on every page, e.g. 80, 81, 82. 83,, 84 and 85. These 
coulcl. be shortened. 

The bibliography is full but the value of the book would have been 
heightened if the author had given a critical discussion of the importance 
of the various original sources, especially the Rajasthani Khyats, and also 
added a few maps to illustrate the Raja's campaigns. . 

Jagadish Narayan Sabkab 



Chalcolithic Chandoli. By Santaram Bhatchandra Deo and Zianuddin 
Dawood Ansari. Published by the Deeean College Post-Graduate 
'/ and Research Institute, Poona-6, 1965. Pp. 1-206. Price Rs.35. 

The book under review , embodies in its 12 chapters the results of 
archaeological excavations (1960) of an ancient mound in the village of 
Chandoli Khud on the bank of the Ghod in Poona district in Maharastra. 
The site, though small, has revealed an interesting cultural assemblage rich 
in pottery, burials, stone artifacts, terracottas, beads and copper objects. 
The data of Chalcolithic Chandoli is stated to range between circa 1800- 
1440 B.C. Chandoli lies to the south of the Jorwe and Nevasa group of sites 
and shares certain cultural traits of the latter. 

There is not much of stratigraphy , at the Chandoli .site. A thick 
deposit of silt is capped by black cotton soil (6'), the top of which was the 
scene of the first human habitation at Chandoli. The thickness of the 
Iiabitational deposit ranges between 4|' and The .topmost layer is 
cut by burial pits of the late medieval period. No complete structure or 
plans could be had, but the evidence of bits pieced together suggests 
mud huts strengthened with wooden posts. 

A great variety of pottery fabrics characterizes the site. It includes 
red ware (most dominant), black ware, grey ware and cream-slipped ware. 
The first includes the Jorwe ware (3*7 per cent) and Malwa ware (12 per cent). 
The grey ware with its three varieties contributed about 17 per cent of the 
pottery. Coarse red wares account, for about 30 per .cent of the .pottery 
found- As many as 14 ceramic fabrics have been identified. But the excava- 
tions have not revealed any sequence. .The wares are of various, types, with 
painted designs, • mostly geometric. ' < The ' pots and untensiis show .. three 
groups — those for daily domestic use, those for refined use and; the others 
' for : . ritual or- biiriah J'-^w'K"^ :>; ^ 

Urn-burial was the prevailing custom. . Of the 24 burials unearthed, 
23 are child burials. Most of the burials were laid on the floor of the 
;houses.;; : ;; Such childz/burials in tirns ; ; been, Reported" &om : V^vasa : 
(and elsewhere) indicating a close affinity/ \ It .'is interesting that only. 'One 
adult /burial' has been found;'.'. It is an extended burial- , : .I)oes the scarcity 
of adult burials: suggest cremation ? ! ft 

: Polished stone-tools are few. Only two axes were found: in 
excavations. • The others, 'mostly surface finds; Include an adze, a chi* 

some' cores. ; and incomplete tools*- Blade toe 

;s, serrated'', bh 
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fluted cores. Beads of shell (common), agate, jasper, carnelian, copper and 
terracotta have been found. The find of a necklace of copper beads with 
a central jasper band is interesting. The terracottas among others include 
lamps, discs, wheels, stands, a toy bull and a theriomorphic vessel. The 
last object is a bull-shaped cylindrical vessel and was probably mounted 
on wheels. Such bull- vessels are also found in Nevasa and Mohenjodaro. 
Similar vessels are also reported from Iran, Iraq, Syria, Egypt and other 
places. Stone objects include saddle-querns, rubber-stones, pounders, 
anvils, etc., which indirectly testify grinding of grains. Besides pottery, 
the blade industry is conspicuous in Chandoli and recalls similar industries 
elsewhere in the Deccan. The copper objects include beads, fish-hooks, 
chisels, an axe, a dagger, a bangle, a ring, an anklet and a rod. All these 
so well-documented in the report under review shows Chandoli to be a very 
rich and interesting site. Claimed by the authors to be one of the best in 
Maharashtra, it shows illuminating comparisons with the Jorwe, Navdatoli. 
Nevasa and other cognate sites. On the ceramic evidence there are clear 
affinities with Navdatoli on the Narmada and Nevasa in Maharashtra. The 
reader will be impressed with the wealth of the ceramic complex, the 
terracottas, the blades and the burial traits. From the texts and the 
fine illustrations, the reader would get an interesting picture of proto- 
historic village life in Maharashtra in the 2nd millennium B.C. with its arts 
and crafts and ritual and burial customs. There is, however, no evidence 
of farming or animal domestication. Agricultural implements like sickles, 
saws or digging sticks are conspicuous by their absence. No foodgrains 
have been traced. The Chandolians probably obtained their foodgrains 
from elsewhere. 

The reviewer is not impressed with the nomenclature ' Chalcolithic ' 
to describe • the Chandoli cultures. Its meaning and its chronological 
context in India is rather uncertain. The authors have assigned the place 
of Chandoli in the so-called Chalcolithic Chronology (&) in the light of the 
ceramic evidence found at Navdatoli, Nevasa and elsewhere. Based on 
this, the relative position of Chandoli, according to the authors, is later 
than the earlier phases of Navdatoli and possibly a little earlier than 
Nevasa. In age, Chandoli ranges between 1400 and 1600 B.C. or later. 
The Ci 4 dates of Chandoli are 1300 (± 70) B.C., 1330 (± 70) B.C. and 1240 
(±190) B.C. 

Though it is post-Harappan in date, it does not show any link with 
Harappan or cognate cultures save for one or two rare finds. Nor is there 
any suggestion of urban life. On the other hand, the traits which charac- 
terize Chandoli rather suggest a late Neolithic technology. The few 
sopper objects found do not establish knowledge of metallurgy in Chandoli. 
3f the 24 copper objects found, 14 are beads fashioned out of crude copper. 
The ten others include a bangle, a ring, an anklet (fragments), three fish- 
looks (fragments), three chisels, a rod, an axe and a dagger or spear with 
mtennae hilt, recalling similar finds in Fategarh, Bithur and Kallur. It 
s just possible that these few copper specimens are borrowed ones. In 
-he report there is no mention of a smithy, nor have any relies (like slags, 
srucibles, etc.) connected with ancient metal-casting been found at the 
Chandoli site. From the meagre evidence, we cannot say that there was a 
egular use of copper (or bronze) which marks the end of the Neolithic. Hence, 
intil we can establish the fact of regular use of copper artifacts along with 
hat of stone artifacts in Chandoli, the term ' ChalcoHthic ' as prefixed to 
Chandoli is a misnomer. Besides, there is no archaeological succession or 
tratigraphy to confirm its relative position in cultural evolution. We 
-now almost nothing of its antecedents or its successors. The -diverse 
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pottery traditions pose problems. Perhaps a solution lies in the diffusion 
of these traditions from elsewhere. With the data now before us, Chandoli 
presents a picture (though necessarily incomplete) of what may be described 
as a, proto-historic variant of the late Neolithic. Some of the traits found 
at Chandoli and other cognate sites may be traced in the ethnographic 
present. It is significant that of all the traits represented at Chandoli 
. it is the pottery which is the most dominant and which certainly as a whole 
characterizes the site. It is not unlikely that it was a potters 9 settlement. 
Its population was certainly small if we take into account the burials. 

According to the author, Chandoli shows cultural links both with Central 
India and the Deccan. But the link is more near and stronger with 
Decean sites like Nasik, Jorwe and Nevasa. The Jorwe wares, ' the fossil 
type 9 of the Deccan Chalcolithic, are most dominant in Chandoli pottery. 
The coarse red ware is also common. The grey ware typified in burial 
■urns as well as in domestic use in Chandoli is characteristic of the Deccan 
Neolithic. , No other site in Maharashtra has revealed such a range of ceramic 
fabrics. No doubt, as the authors state in conclusion, Chandoli is 
an extension of the Jorwe-Nevasa culture complex with its full adoption 
of the Deccan Neolithic. Indeed, with the data to hand, Chandoli may well 
belong to the Jorwe-Nevasa culture complex which itself may be the result 
of contacts during the 2nd millennium B.C. between a proto-historic Neolithic 
variant and a culture complex (Chaicolithic) characterized by highly 
specialized red wares painted with geometric designs. The few copper 
objects presuppose the presence of coppersmiths elsewhere during the 
period. 

The volume is the result of painstaking and intensive studies under- 
taken by the two learned authors. The .great, bulk of . archaeological 
material has ■ been systematically presented and illustrated with beautiful 
drawings and photographs. The text is well-written and the printing is 
clear. The appendices on skeletal remains .{the only adult , skeleton found 
has been described at great length), on copper objects; on shell rem axns 
and on flax have added useful information. The book would be a valuable 
addition to any library of archaeology and will usefully serve scholars 
engaged in field research*. The volume is expensively published and , is 
.correspondingly priced. 

D. Sen 

A Bibliography of Sanskrit Works ' on Astronomy and Mathematics, 
.. Part I, Manuscripts, Texts, Translations and Studies. ' By S. N* Sen 
'with the research assistance of A. K. Bag and S. Rajeswar Sarma. 
. 'National- Commission' for: . the , . Compilation ■ of History of Sciences in 
' ■ India: Source Materials Series- National Institute of Sciences of 

■ :: yv ■• India, New Delhi. 

This is a welcome addition to the extremely inadequate:, : bibhograpMcal.': 
literature on Indology. ' Immense valuable information has been collected 
and -presented' .here ■ principally -.under the names;bf /various : ^ authors. ^ aixa^ged 
alphabetically 

; preserved; 

described in catalogues, printed editions, translations and studies on them 
in European languages. The remaining two parts, of the projected three 
■will: contain : ; 6 notes • on Indian astronomers ' and' mathematicians"; 'as'': also, 
abstracts of books, articles and reviews in learned periodicals in European 
languages bearing on the history of Indian astronomy and mathematics 
Restricting the survey to European languages to the complete exclusion of 
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modern Indian languages in which scholarly articles are occasionally p^, 
lished is scarcely justifiable, though there may be some practical difficulties 
in the way- Attempts are required to be made to solve these difficulties ' 
by organizations like the National Commission for the Compilation of 
History of Sciences in India. As a matter of fact, a number of bibliographies 
published in Europe and America are known to have, covered, at least 
partially, publications in modern Indian languages, 

A few omissions and inaccuracies were noticed . No cognisance 
appears to have been taken of the proceedings and transactions of the 
All-India Oriental Conference and, the few scientific papers published in 
them, like the one in the proceedings of the second session on different 
Sulbasutms by N. K. Majumdar. In fact there is no separate entry on 
Sidbasutras. The date of publication of Aufrecht's famous Bodleian Library 
Catalogue is given as 1954 instead of 1864, and his Oatalogus Oatalogorvm 
is referred to as consisting of five parts in place of three. 

An index of names of editors, translators and authors of studies as 
well as a subject index or a subjectwise arrangement of the entire material 
would have been of much help to workers. 

Chintaharan Chakbavaeti 



Studies in the UpapubAnas. By R, C. Hazra, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt,. 

. Professor of Smrti and Purana, Department of Post-graduate Training 
and Research, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Vol. II (Sakta and Non- 
sectarian Upapuranas). Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series 
. No. XXII. Published by the Principal, Sanskrit "College, 1, Bankim 
Chatterj ee Street, Calcutta- 1 2. 

The volume deals with four Sakta Upapuranas (the Devipurana, the 
f£afika°, the Mahabhagavata 0 and the De vibhagavata 0 } and two non- 
jectarian Upapuranas (the Bhavisyottara 0 and the Brhaddharma 0 ) along 
vith a fairly long list of lost Upapuranas of both the Categories, nine $akta 
md as many as twenty-five non-sectarian Upapuranas or Upapuranas of 
inknown origin. The decision to take off from the present volume the 
ection on Gartapatya Upapuranas and replace it by the section on non- 
ectarian Upapuranas, though demanded by the exigencies of the situation, 
annot be supposed to have been happy as sectarian matters should have 
;ot the precedence over non-sectarian things in the present case. The 
»lan of treatment in the present volume is the same as that in the first 
reviewed in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 34, 296-7). Detailed des- 
ription of each particular work is followed by a discussion of its date and 
lace of origin. Attempt has been made to get together — almost , a 
[erculean task— all available information about the lost Upapuranas. 
tits of information scattered here and there, especially those found in 
sgional languages, might naturally have escaped notice. Mention may 
e made of the association claimed in a medieval" Bengali text, called the 
imutemangata of the Jitaspmi-vratakatlia, with the Brhannandikeimra- 
l urana i^dJiMya-P 67) and of references to several titles in 

)me other works {Pur&na:, 7,: 155). W^-k^ 

^'■^ Ghakeavaeti;:;.::; 
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THE PRABHAS-PATAK COPPERPLATE 

m 

By Swaraka Kamal Bhowmik 
{Received January 5, 1967) 

Twenty years ago, a photograph of a plate bearing inscriptions was 
published in the Times of India. 1 The inscription on the plate created' 
curiosity as well as confusion amongst the scholars. Many epigraphists 
attempted to throw light on the inscription. Opinions were sharply 
diverse as to the content, antiquity and origin of the plate. When observed 
from the top it appears like the ancient Brahml script 2 written from left 
to right. On reverting it, however, it appears to be some Semitic script 
like Aramaic, 3 reading from right to left. 

. The plate (7-6 cm. x 6-3 cm. x 1-5 mm.) was discovered at Prabhas 
Patau, in Somnath. Pandit Harishankar Shastri, President of the Prabhas - 
Patau Historical Association, recovered the plate from a Brahmana family. 

Up till now nobody is certain about the content and the place of pro- 
duction of the plate. As it is very difficult to know these facts in the face 
of extremely diverse opinions concerning the copperplate inscription, a 
technological study remains the only means that can provide an answer. 

A quantitative chemical analysis of the plate was carried out in the 
Baroda Museum conservation laboratory and the data thus obtained were 
compared with available published data of copper objects belonging to 
India, Mesopotamia, Eersia, Baluchistan, Anatolia and Cyprus. This 
comparison was necessary to trace the place of its production and the source 
whence the ore was obtained. 

The quantitative chemical analysis of the copperplate reveals that 
copper is present to the extent of 98 per cent and nickel 2 per cent. The 
metal is found surprisingly free from impurities. 

:., The copper objects, belonging to the Bronze Age found' at 3STal, Nundara 
in Baluchistan and Ghazishah in Sind, possess nickel (more than 4 per cent), 
lead (more than 2 per cent) and a little amount of arsenic in the composition. 4 
It is thus clear that the present copperplate bears no relation with the 
Baluchistan and Sind copper as far as the composition is concerned. The 
copper objects found in the Indus Valley are marked by the presence of 
antimony and iron, as impurity in very little percentage; but the percentage 
of arsenic is appreciable and, in some objects, the arsenic content rises to 
seven per cent. The Indus Valley copper objects contain a very little 
percentage of nickel usually below 0*5 per cent and seldom above 1*06 
per cent. 5 But the present copperplate is free from impurities which are 
present in the Indus Valley copper. 6 The analytical data of the copper 
objects found at Rangpur, a Harappan site in Gujarat, also disagree with 
the copperplate's composition. The Rangpur copper contains nickel, iron, 
tin and lead and the percentage of nickel hardly goes beyond 0*88 per cent. 7 

v 1 Times of India, Bombay, Friday, March 1, 1935, p. 12. •: K 
. 2 Dani, Indian Palaeography. 
; ;; ; * Baj Bali Pan.de, Indian Piiifae^^ 

;-;'7:v ;* Stuart Piggot, Prehistoric India, p. 90. >' ■ ^ 

History of Chemistry in Ancient and Mediaeval India, p. 25, 

Table III. 

•/; 6 B. E. M. Wheeler in Ancient India, No. 3, J amiary 1947, p. lW.-;-v"-;- ; i^iV/-'-: ? 
7 B. B. LaL * Scientific Examination of Metal Objects from Rangpur 5 in Ancient 
India, Nos. 18 and 19, 1962-63, p. 152. 
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. .A comparison of the published analytical data of a number of 
lithic copper objects discovered from Chandoli (Maharashtra) S 
(Bajasthan) and Langhanaj (Gujarat) shows further disagreement tS? 
the present copperplate.i The composition of the Nalanda copper obS 
also differs remarkably from that of the present copperplate * Fm™ « 
above considerations and observations, it is obvious that the copper of tW 
present copperplate does not belong to Indian soil and its origin ther e & r 7 
must be outside India. to ' UHtreior e, 

f com Parative study of the analytical data of the Bronze Age Conner 
objects obtained from Ur, Kish, Tell-el-Obeid Iran and the T?L ? P I 
Bateem has enlightened us further. One copper object from mound A 

tm O-^per cent, lead 0-58 per cent, iron 1-31 per cent, sulphur 0-17 ™ 
cent. The copper objects from Tell-el-Obeid contains copper 98-81 1 
cent, nickel 0-12 per cent, iron 0-98 per cent. But the copper nail fi™ 
Iraq is conspicuous by the absence of nickel. Out of the five hmZ 

! ^ m Q ckel *? thG e ^nt of 0-27 to 0-52 per cent. A copper 

ttlf t rn ° \ Sumenan stat ? ette of elaeolite > * the Ny-carlsberg P GtypS 
nn^f ? 0 P enha f ?' anal y sed b ^ ^ofessor John Sabelian and IhowVthat 
copper is present to the extent of 95-07 per cent, nickel 0-28 per cent and 
iron 0-86 per cent « TWa ^^mo™ V V. , P cent and 

^t™,f^ r '1 * ? specimens from the earliest graves at TJr 

Br Tin b t° re ? e , first ^ ast y of that city, was analysed by Professo^ 
to 8*13 J?n S n'7? h + ° f e P A e ^ g e of copper varying from S 

to 85-13 tm 11-78 to 14-52, lead 0-47 to 1-62 and nickel 2-20, iron bein* 
present in one object to the extent of 1-74 per cent * g 

dvnaSf ?Zh B n^ er TJ ySe f T C ° PP f tod Covered from the Proto- 
S S ^ ( ound the metal t0 of high purity, thoughts 

iWit^l f ^ *? 01 Was high.5 fhus ^presence of 

£Xfl S ^ tm J T 1 and Mca ^ palpable difference 

SxS^l ^ Q+ ; r r PpGr a ? d ? e c °PP er Plate under discussion. But the 
wf fl f 1 1 ° f 5? S Xe "i lead made of °°PP er stained from the lowest 
SiSa al hea/w/, t e £H £ Persian GuIf are ™7 interesting. This 
imourS; til "vfe ° f *? ghly pure c °PP er little nickel, dl other 




1 

was a 
to the 



fcnLif? 8 nota Hy absellt - 6 Another copper article from Susa 
to the Stnt W lit™ ™^fv£? ^ t0 5™ copper content 
another fcfc 0 ft i^J^ 1 ^ f° t • 1* P 

not unreasonable to tfetnaf £ ** 1S ' ther f 0rc j 

ac w^i wnnu: tnat tne composition of the copper axe-head 

coB^t t! 1? PP ^ norse - hamess b oars a close similarity with that of the 
copperplate under discussion. From the above facts it may be " 



^^^^^S^^}^^^ Chalcolithic Objects' in 

India, No B l*2 L lfea^f a ^ ination on Some Metal images from Nalanda' in ^«cie«J 

'Beports^thf^rn-T? 6 ° 0pP o er M °.™tain of Magan' in Antiquity, 1928; Descb, 
^lXSorc for S ttee ° n ? u £ aerian Copper' in 4« n «aZ iJ^orS of the British 
Oop^S^Tn^^^ 

*1^ 0o^^ 1928, p. 454. 

in the Old World^ P?At.w L n the P rehlst °rie Metallurgy of Copper and Bronze 
^Sold°&f^n^ Mme ™> University of Oxfordfp. 31. 

7 R ^e 3^cmi«n^ '^p PP6r M 0 ^ 11 of Magan' in 1928, p. 453. 

et Cimti aui^ f^ of Metals by the Susanehite ofelizatioSs « 

p. 145 V PP ' 77 ~ 88 ? J - I™*. Metals, Metallurgical Abstracts, Vol. 14, 1947, 
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that the Sumerians utilized an ore containing impurities such as iron, tin 
f and lead with an indefinite percentage of nickel, while the people of Susa 

used an ore free from impurities but with an appreciable quantity of nickel. 

It cannot be ignored that the Susian method of purification of the ore was 
., much more advanced than the method used by the Sumerians, 

In view of the above analytical data, we may draw a tentative con- 

elusion that the copperplate under investigation belongs to Susa in Elam 
p (Persia) near the , head of the Persian Gull This conclusion also supports 
I ' . Sliri Viccaji Dinshaw's opinion 1 of the Persian origin of the copperplate. ■ The 

present copperplate does not appear to be a copperplate grant or any 
I'/ important document* It is, a kind of talisman and such talismanic plates^ 
■ square or round, were popular and widely used in Persia and other countries' 

of the Near East for warding off the effects of the evil eye,, a malady and 

a calamity, 

A micro-metallographical examination proved that the metal is sound,, 
compact and homogeneous, and free from cracks and porosity. The 
. . internal structure of the metal is fine and free from gas holes ; the casting; 
appears to be of good quality. Only the presence of a very small quantity 
of cuprous oxide in the metal was noted.' ' The metal is totally free from 
corrosion products. The polished surface of the copperplate revealed its 
bright characteristic copper colour. This soundness of casting in copper, 
which is not too easy a metal to deal with, is a proof of skill of the metal 
worker. Another important point worth mentioning is that nickel is not 
■ ■ the usual impurity in copper. The presence of nickel in reasonable quantity 
is advantageous. For it increases the hardness, but does not render the 
metal brittle and, at the same time, improves upon the casting properties* 
. . This indicates that the artisan who made this copperplate was in the know 
of the necessary skill and technical knowledge of sound ■ casting. And, 
amongst the earliest metallurgists, the Susians alone can claim that perfec- 
tion in metal work. The Susians and their neighbours, the Sumerians,, 
' . showed an amazing technical skill in the products of : metal workers ; but,, 
. as far as the use of copper is concerned, the Susians showed greater skill 
, than the Sumerians. Archaeological evidences revealed the fact that the 
metal workers of Susa attained great technical achievements in the making 
of metal articles from very early times. 2 The excavated metallic specimens* 
from' Susa such as vases, plates, mirrors, weapons and ornaments made of 
. copper have been dated from: 2800 to 2500 B.C. In Susa, "articles of gold 
and silver belonging to about 2300 to 2200 B.C. were unearthed. Lead 
appears to have been used in Susa at the same date as gold and silver with 
a ■ purity of . 99-8' per - cent. , ■ At about 1000 ; B.C.,'; iron appeared; in Susa iii; 
the form of arrow-heads and the ring was of high purity. All these indicate 
; ; that';the : technical acM the, "metal . workers.: of Susa were: mora: 

commendable than that of the Sumerians. ■ As Susa suffered sieges and 
pillages many times, the high technical knowledge of the metal workers of 
b^s^r^ neighbouring countries, ^^--.v. =v- 

.: .From' the analytical data, it may also, be suggested that it is very 
,; : '/ likely, that.: the -Susian.;' coppersmith:' who:;^prepared : ' the copperplate-obtained; : 
;. ■ such- ;;pure.,;'' copper by /smelting ■■ ; malachite ; : ; which , is' v often : ■ : of : high:. : ; purity,;;; .: 
:;■;,: According to the German metallurgist, Wilhelm Witter, any copper obtained 
^ OTch'-::^;; 



1 Times of India, Bombay, Wednesday, April 17, 1935. 

2 E. de Mecquenem, 'The use of Metals by the Susanehite civilizations \ 
Metaux et Civil, I (1946), pp. 77-88 ; j. Imt. Metals, Metallurgical AUlracU, Vol 14* 
1947, p. 145; . 
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malachite, aisurite or a mixture of both, must contain traces or small 
quantities of foreign metals which may help to trace the source of the ore 
Studying the analytical data of the ores obtained from different sites of 
Mesopotamia, Persia and other places, an attempt may be made to determine 
the place or source of the ore used in the making of the copperplate. H le 
analytical data of the sample of copper ores obtained from Anatolia, Persia 
Cyprus and the Sinaitic Peninsula, published by Professor Dr. Cecil Desch of 
the Sheffield University, proved the absence of nickel in all the samples 
of the above-mentioned places. The ore found in Oman was also analysed 
by Professor Desch and revealed interesting data. The ore, which was in the 
form of thin veins much mixed with -other 'minerals, contained 1*50 per cent : 
copper and 0-19 per cent of nickel. Thus it maybe suggested that tfe 
people of Susa obtained their supply of copper from the mountain of GMb 
•which yields an ore with, a perceptible nickel content. Oman is situatetl 
on the south-west; side, of the Persian Gulf. The people of Susa and the 
neighbouring Sumer prdbably had knowledge of Oman where copper ore 
was available. According to Professor Langdon, 4 Magan ' was called the 
mountain of copper, and he suggests that this refers to Jabel Akhdar m 
Oman where copper is still found. 

It may, therefore, be argued that the plate under investigation is made 
of copper drawn from the Oman (Magan District) which is situated on the 
south-west side of the Persian Gulf; and it was manufactured by the people 
of Susa. ■ „ . ■ . : 

As regards the date of the plate, nothing can be said for certain, trom 
the technological point, the possible place of its production directs more 
towards Susa than to Sumer. But technologically speaking, the date of 
the plate should be earlier than eighth century A.D. which has been suggested 
by Shri Viecaji Dinshaw by his epigraphic study. 

As far as the occurrence of the plate in the soil of Prabhas-Patan is 
concerned, one may surmise that the plate has been brought to India from 
Susa by some people who had come to settle in India or for trade. There 
are evidences in history in support of migration and of trade relations:' 1 
between the two countries from the hoary past which cannot be ignored. 

The author's grateful thanks are due to Shri M. A. Dhanki of Goverm&eftfe : 
Archaeology Department of Gujarat, Rajkot, and Shri H. P. Sastri of 
Prabhas-Patan for their kind co-operation and for sending the copperplate to 
is for a technological study. 
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Plate I. 




Facsimile of the Prabhas -Patau Copperplate. 
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NOTE ON S. K. BHOWMIK'S VIEWS ON THE PBABHlS-PlTAN 

COPPERPLATE 

. . - By D. 0. Siecab 

When the Asiatic Society asked my opinion on Sri Bhowmik's paper, 
1 was happy because, in the latter half of 1965, I had an occasion to 
express my views on the inscription it bears. The curator of the Tablet 
Section, the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
sent me a photograph of the inscribed plate and drew 3 " my attention to 
an old article on the inscription appearing in the Times of India, Bombay, 
in which the author associated it with king Nebuchadrezzar of Babyloii, 
' whose name was read in the epigraph. It is well known that Nebuchadrezzar 
I is assigned to c. 1140-1123 B.C. while the second ruler of the same name 
is said to have ruled in c. 604-562 B.C. The American scholar was puzzled 
because no Western savant could read the writing on the plate and thought 
that an Indian student of epigraphy might be of help. I was, therefore, 
asked to give my opinion on the question whether the name of Nebuchad- 
rezzar actually occurs in the record. 

I examined the photograph and observed that the inscription does 
not only contain any such old name, but is really some gibberish in the' 
late medieval Perso-Arabic (Urdu) script and that the plate was apparently 
intended to be used by a Muhammadan as a tabiz or talisman. 

Some time afterwards, in a communication to the monthly meeting of 
the Asiatic Society held on the 6th December, 1965, I further pointed out 
that such plates are called yantra by the Brahmanical Hindus and Jains 
(because they often bear diagrams called yantra) 1 and that they are widely 
used by the Indians, including the Muhammadans, for ensuring prosperity 
and averting evil. I also said that the writing on the plate consists of 
letters of the Perso-Arabic script together with some numerical figures 
and just a few symbols and that it was not meant for being understood by 
ordinary people. A holy man's writing was copied on the plate in order 
to make the talisman lasting ; but its author wanted to give it the look of 
an enigma. ' Of course, if it would have been taken to its author or another 
person of the same type, he could read in it whatever he liked. 

Buddhist Dharanls written on gold, silver or copperplates and on terra- 
cotta plaques were often used as talismans. They have been discovered, 
in India and other Buddhist countries and have been noticed by scholars. 2 
The talisman plates of the other ^ communities are* however, sometimes 
ignored since they are supposed to. be of little importance for the recon- 
struction of history. The following talisman plates have nevertheless been 
noticed in the Annual Report on ' Indian ■ Epigraphy during the past . few' 
years : 

■ . I. 1953-54, No. A-6 from Tekkali in the Srikakulam District, Andhra 
Pradesh. ■ Written' in the Telugu language and script, it is a rectangular 
copperplate shaped, like a vediM and contains what is called the BajalaJcsmt- 

yantra. , v : % .■."'■'v; ;: ' k:'^ { M MS^^W 

■ ;7 . n> . i 1953-54, ■■'No.:' 0-133 from the . Dacca Museum, ' Bast. ' Pakistan; 
It is: a copperplate bearing an inscription in Arabic and ' Persian in N&siallq 

": t ; Sircar, Indian Epigraphy p. 77. . ;; 

8 Vf*ibid 99 pp. 78,78, notes 1 aMS,:^'^;;;"':.: 
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characters, which contains the Ndd-i-'AU and the names of the archangels 
and was made for the use of Hasan Khan and his family for averting 
calamity. 

III. 1955-56, No. A-8 from Mandasa in the Srikakulam District, 
Andhra Pradesh. Written in Sanskrit in late Nagarl characters, this 
copperplate (nearly two feet square) bears the representation of a diagram 
consisting of 13 concentric circles with a number of lotus petals, the 
interspaces between the petals containing adoration to several Brahmanical 
deities and the spaces inside the petals certain Vaisaavite bljas. 

IV. 1959-60, No. A-52 from the Raj wade Sam^odhak Mandal, Dhulia, 
Maharashtra. This copperplate bears the following enigmatic ' inscription 
in Nagarl characters in two lines : 

1. ba°go° ka° 

2. ha de ra° tana. ■ 

V. 1960-61, No. A-26 from Ootaeamund in the Nilgiris District, 
Madras. This plate bears a Sanskrit stanza in Grantha characters in praise 
of the god Anjaneya whose figure is engraved above the writing. 

The above five specimens of talisman copperplates would give the 
reader some idea about the varied nature of their contents. No. IV shows 
that the inscription was sometimes enigmatic as in the case of the Prabhas- 
Patan plate. 

Bhowmik has studied the metal of the plate, which is copper of high 
purity, and not the inscription it bears. However, his study is quite interest- 
ing because it relates to the problems created by some pseudo - epigraphists 
Dn the basis of the writing. On an analysis of the metallic content of the 
present plate and other copper antiquities from ancient Indian and West 
isian sites, Bhowmik comes to the following conclusions: (1) The plate 
same to India from Susa in Elam (Persia) near the head of the Persian Gulf; 
2) it is a talisman and such plates were widely used in Persia and other 
countries of the Near East; (3) its copper was drawn from Oman (Magaii 
District) to the south-west of the Persian Gulf; and (4) its date is earlier 
han the eighth century A.D. 

■ He is certainly right in regarding the plate as a talisman. It is unfortu- . 
tate, however, that he does not explain as to why it should be ascribed to 
r date earlier than the eighth century A.D. Is it because a plate of pure 
opper could not have been made in India, even for a special religious 
purpose, during the Medieval Age ? But the Perso-Arabic characters 
ppear to be, far too late for a date before the late medieval period. Of 
ourse, one may say that the plate was made during the late Medieval Age 
ut of a copper object originally brought to India from the Persian Gulf 
rea at a much earlier date. 
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In an interesting paper read before the Asiatic Society, 1 Prof. 
Amulyadhan Mukhopadhyaya drew our attention to some aspects of 
Sanskrit metres and pointed out their similarity with Homeric and Old- 
Iranian metres. Our views about Indo-Aryan culture have rightly been 
formulated in the context of Ur Indo-European culture, with which the 
Indo-Aryan culture is associated in diverse ways. It was, therefore, not 
inappropriate that Prof.. Mukhopadhyaya should invite our attention to 
the Indo-European and Indo -Iranian phase of our culture, particularly in 
the domain of metrics. The purpose of the present paper is not so much 
to do a piece of research work as to invite the attention of Indian Sanskritists 
to another important aspect of this culture and summarize the results of 
investigations so far done by European and other scholars, mainly Dutch, 
in this field. In view of the vast extent of the subject, the number of 
workers in the field has appeared to be exceedingly meagre and the output 
of investigations has been rather small, . though not unimportant. .. This 
virgin field for work refers to Indo- Javanese grammatika, lexicography, 
prosody and rhetoric, not to speak of other branches equally interesting.' 
Some spade-work has no doubt been . done by European and : Indonesian 
scholars, but the results of their studies are limited to those who know the 
Dutch- and the German languages; No apology; is, ' therefore,;' needed ' : - to 
present the subject-matter to . scholars unacquainted with these' languages: ; 

Before we discuss the subject proper, it is perhaps necessary to make 
some observations on Indo- Javanese language and literature in so : far : as 
it relates to this paper. Of the hundreds of languages of the Malaya- 
Indonesian world only Javanese has an old literature of its own, dating 
perhaps from the ninth century A.D., though extant literary works with 
definite dates do not go beyond A.D. 996. The classical period of this liter- 
ature spanned about five hundred years and then made room for Middle- 
Javanese. The Old- Javanese language was called Kavi even in the 
Majapahit period, because we come across in the Nagarahriagama (25 : 2) 
composed in A.D. 1365 the expression vidagdmg dgcma vrufy fawi, i.e. he was 
proficient in the agama-lore and knew the few-language. The term ham 
is now taken to mean traditional literary idioms in general, whether it is 
written in Old- Javanese or in a later form. The works in &am-poesy are 
designated hahavin and they are composed in about a hundred Sanskrit 
metres. From references in older literature it appears that there were 
other literary devices — I do not think there are adequate data to give 
such literary devices the honour of the designation of ■ literary genre'-— and 
one such device, perhaps in Sanskrit language, was called vamean> which 
has been referred to in the Nagarakrtagama (93 : 2), It is not clear if it 

1 On 7th November, 1066, with Dr. R. G. MajtHadar in the chair. 
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vas composed in native metres and looked like the Malay Pontoons 
kiother class of poetical composition, probably in Sanskrit metre, was called 
ambang, which has been referred to in the Sutasoma, an Old- Javanese work 
lating from the fourteenth century AJD. Here the author speaks, towards 
he end of the poem, of 'the poet of songs and lambangs'. 1 These must 
tave been popular in Java in the fourteenth century, because the Nagara* 
rtagama also speaks of them. 

Old- Javanese literature took shape in Central Java, but it flowered 
lto wonderful shape in the court of the East- Javanese kings, Sanskrit 
tnguage and literature crashgated into this empire of Indonesian languages, 
3 they had nothing in common. The Indonesian languages are mono- or 
isyllabic, but they have no genders, case, number and inflexions, as in 
anskrit, nor do they form compound words or samasas, though Sanskrit 
mdhi-Tules have been followed here and there, but very grudgingly, 
iider these special circumstances, the influence of Sanskrit was necessarily 
suited ; its contribution mainly lay in the sphere of loan-words, rhetoric 
id prosody. Besides, Sanskrit authors have given the Indonesian writers 
to theme of their works, but structurally the two languages belong to 
ro different worlds. In the following lines we shall discuss how Sanskrit 
ammars, lexicography, rhetoric and prosody contributed their quota to 
e evolution of Old- Javanese literature. Naturally, the present study 
designed to indicate the lines where competent Sanskrit scholarship from 
is country can be fruitfully employed. I now propose to discuss the 
bject under two broad headings, viz. (a) Grammars, and Lexicographies 
d (b) Prosody and Rhetoric. 

(a) Gbammabs ahb Lexicographies 

. Fortunately for us, some Indo- Javanese grammars and. lexicographies 
to reached our hands. From the nature of the case, .these, works must 
re been composed early , but it is difficult to assign any particular date.:; 
these , works, though the origin of some of them in Central Java is not, 
ma facie, an, absurd proposition. Of these works, the Svaravyanjamfi 
> Adisvara? the Krtabasa^ the SuhsahasoP and the Kamkasamgraha® 
:e meant for practical exercises in translation from one language Ml:- 
sither. ' The reference . %o ■ : Panini, Katantra and Gandravyakarana m 
L- Javanese; Hterature/mscriptions perhaps indicates . the line of Sanskrit 
mmatical tradition of Indonesia. We may study this tradition ' by; ^'. 
mssion on the Candravyakarana, not only because it comes from the 
impeachable source of an Old- Javanese inscription of ' a known date, 
also because it clearly states that some high officials of the State. were: : 
ficient in it. The study of grammar ; was , an essential ' quahficatioh of v 
x functionaries^ , Indeed, in an . inscription : of Jaya-Song, dated c. : ; %% ' 
it has be ' dang acarya Sivanatha/ and.-' some others 

* Vide Brandes, Paramton, p. 163; Nagarakrtdgama, 94: 3-4; Pigeaud, Jam in 
fourteenth Century, IV, p, 336. 

2 Juynboll, Supplement, II, pp. 216 ff,; BKI, 6th series, VII, pp. 630 ff.; H. B. 
:ar,;,; ; InMcm JF^jJ^e^ce^ pp, '107 . ff, ; .: A text of. this ixamfe has been published by tJaa 
National Aeato in&^ 
Sciiltfbr'scholars to.tise it. ■ :^ : ^SY ■' :",:V: 

* Ibid., p. 207; BKI> 3rd series, VI, 1872, pp. 80-81, and Gonda, Sanskrit in 

* (GOS, No. 67), 1933, pp. xxxi.aad 87, and 
bc%qp* ^ 

7 Pigeaud, op. tit.,I 9 pp. 104-7 (text); III, pp. 151-55 (trans.); 
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t ; ; w ere versed in 6 nyayavyakarana^astra \ These descriptions do not appear 
jf ' to me to be ornamental ones, because while dang acarya Kanakanrani has 
$S. been described as hoddhaddstravydkamna parisamdpta, dang acarya 
■■ Jayasmara has been described as dangkyaSdstra parisamapta (sangkya = 
Samkhya philosophy). In the Ferry-Charter of A.D. 1358, 1 such quali- 
fications have been attached to the names of high officials. The precise 
name of a Sanskrit grammar from India has been found in an inscription 
of Java. It refers to the copperplates of Sekar, Bajanegara; the text 
§■ of the inscription was published 2 by Prof. Krom long ago. In plate 3, 
I 11. 5-6 of this record (second face) we come across the following interesting 
1 , : statement; dharmmddhyaksa ring kasogatan dang acarya nddendra sang 
I ' aryyadMraja boddkapaksa tdrkkacandravydkarana parisamapta . . i.e. the 
superintendent of the Buddhist institutions (viz.) dang acarya Nddendra 
(called) Aryyadhiraja who belonged to the sect of the Buddhists and had 
f ■ finished the (lore of the) sceptical science and the grammar of Candra. The 
f record under review was composed after A.D. 1365. Whether this Buddhist 
t- ' Nadendra or Nadajna be identified with Prapanea, the writer of the 
Nagarakrtdgama, as proposed by Krom, 3 or be his father, and son of 
I Kanakamuni, as proposed by Poerbatjaraka, 4 he was doubtless an impor- 
|; : ■ taut person and has been . referred to in other inscriptions as well 5 and 
i undoubtedly flourished in the second: half of the fourteenth century A.D. 
i . The Cdndravydkarana, as referred to in the Old- Javanese inscription, 
I ■ was written by the Buddhist scholar Candragomin. The work is closely 
connected with the Astddhydyl of Panini, but has also some original portions 
I in it. B. Liebich who has recovered and edited the Cdndravydkaran a 
I ... (svtra, mddi and dMtupdfha as well as its vrtti) is of opinion that Candra 
1 . wrote both the text and the commentary and that he flourished probably 
i : in the period between A.D. 465 and 544, though some others are inclined 
| ; ■ . to place the date still later. The work is certainly earlier than the Kasikd 
I of Jayaditya and Vamana, for this commentary on Panini appropriates 
without acknowledgement 35 original tfta. of 6andra' S 'gra^ar, Vkich 
|. had no parallel in Panini but which Kayyata distinctly repudiates as 
nn-Paninian. 6 The ' Odndravyakarana does not offer any material diver- 
| . gence from the work of Panini (except 35 rales mentioned above), though 
: it recasts the rules of Panini and, in that respect, it may be considered 
| to be an improvement upon the latter. As against the eight chapters ' 
I of Panini, it has six chapters of four sections each, the subject-matter of 
I; ■ ' . ' Paninfs first two chapters being distributed over the whole work. It 
I ■ rearranges the rules, . sometimes simplifies the wording, reduces and modifies. 
I ■ ' ■ the . pratydhdras, makes certain changes in terminology, ' distributes the 
|. - : mmjnds and omits the Vedic rules.' It is interesting to observe that the 
| ; dMtupdfha of the Katantra is in reality that of the Candra-system as 
I 'modified by Durgasimha. From this point of view, the mention, of the 
I . names of Panini-Katantra-Candra in the records of ancient Java appears 
I •: to be significant and indicative of tradition of Sanskrit grammar as intra* 
§;■;',■ educed in Java. It is, . therefore, . permissible to conjecture that the. Old- 
| /Javanese tracts to teach Sanskrit were mainly, if not solely, based upon 
I ; the Odndravyakarana. 



1 Pigeaud, I, pp. 108-12 (text), III, pp. 156-62 (trans*)-"- 
i'^ii s TBG, 53, pp. 433-34. ; 
3 Ibid., 57 (1916), p. 30. 
* BKI, 78, pp. 442-59. 

5 See Kern, VG, VII, pp. 187 ff. ; OF, 1918, BijL K., etc. 

6 Vide Kielhom in Indian Antiquary, 1886, pp. 183-85; Liebich, Konkordanz 
PminuCmdra, Breslau, 1928. ■ 
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The names of Panini, Katantra and Vararuci (Vararuci aha) occur 
in the Old-Javanese grammatical work known as Kdrakasamgraha. Tk e 
versus memorialis in which the name of Panini occurs runs as follows : 

Dviguh tatpuruso dvando karmadharaya tathaiva ca, 
vahuvrmyamavyayibhavab samasah paninestu sat. 

The sloka has been corrupted and the metre is also faulty. Its original was 
probably something like this : 

Dvigustatpuruso'hdvandvastatha ca karmadharayah 
vahuvrlhyaTya'yibhayau samasab paninestu sat. 

Be that as it , may, the . above-mentioned versus memorialis might have 
reached Indonesia as a traditional lore without the actual work ever being 
present in this place. 1 It is 5 however, worthy of note that King Indravarman 
III of Campa is said to have attained considerable proficiency in the 
grammar of Panini with its Kcisihd and Alchymia, and had special knowledge 
of the Uttarahalpa of the J ainas . 2 

The Kdrakasamgraha has been, found in two MBS. and the name of the 
work has been recorded at the end. In this work, the writer has explained, 
the kdrakas one by one. It begins by stating that the person who knows 
the connexions between harman and kartr may be called an expert. The 
text, as published by S. Levi, has about 45 6lokas. It includes, among 
other things, the following: 

Karmakarta tayoryogam vetti sa vicaksanah 
yat krtam karmma tat proktam sa karta yah karoti va || 
, trtiya prathama sasthl tisrab. kartrtvajatayah 
. pancami saptami tabhyam rte tat. karmma ^abdyate || 
sadvitlya trtiya ca pancami sasthika tatha ] , , 

vibhaktaya^catasrastab karanam ^ sampraka^itab. |j 
trtiyaka caturthi ca sasthi tisro vibhaktayab ] 
sampradane samuddistastapadane pi pancami |j 
vibhakti dvo'hdhikaranam sasthika saptami tatha | 
. tatsarvvam yuktitascintyam £ese sasthl tu manyate || 

Tdwards the end of the text we read : ' 

; ' Katantram ca mahatantram drstva tena uvaca 1 
yalavavodhi^^ krtah karakasamgrahah || 

S. Levi has stated that the definitions of the karakas, as given by the 
author, very nearly approaches that of the Katantra of Sarvavarman 
{beginning with 2/4, 14). 3 The Sanskrit original of the text has not been 
discovered, but the author has stated that he has utilized the Katantra 
and the MaMtantra. The Balinese commentator has further stated that 
the word vakabhyam occurring in the second pada of the first sloka refers 
to Visnu and Brahma and that the epithet kavindra used in the subsequent 
sloka refers to Panini. 4 

The slokas of the Kdrakasamgraha have been explained in the native 
language. The MSS. utilized by S. Levi were elucidated in Balinese. It 
appears that tracts of this type were designed to facilitate the translation 
from Sanskrit into Javanese or Balinese, as the case may be, by Indonesian 
students. Some fragmentary texts of this nature have been found in 

1 H. B. Sarkar, op. tit., pp. no ff. 

* R - C. Majumdar, Clutmpa, 1927, p. 232. 
3 Levi, op. tit., p. xxxi. 

* Ibid. 
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Bali, and we can deduce from them the method applied by the writers for the 
teaching of Sanskrit. We can offer some excerpts from such a fragment : x 

'Sah: aham . . . tarn ramalaksmanau ramasca laksmanasca ramah 
laksmana . . . sitasitau sitasca asitaSca sitah asitab . . . bhratarau . . . vicaran- 
tau . . . tat 2 vanaip. . . . tasmin vane . . . Slta janakatmaja janakasyatmaja 
janakah . . . atmaja . . . tarn ramalaksmanau sitasitau bhratarau vicarantau 
tarn sltam janakatmajam namaskrtva sab aham tat ramayam ramasya 
ayanam ramab . . . ayanam \ etc. . 

This extract is an exercise based on the first two slokas of an epitome 
of the Barmy ana and runs as follows : 

'Ramalaksmanau bhratarau namaskrtya sitasitau 
. vane tasmin vicarantau sltam ca janakatmajam. 

This abridged Ramayana is called Cariiraramayana or Kavi JanakI 
and is extant in Bali. Such tracts were obviously written to teach rules 
of Sanskrit Grammar or as text-books in classes. Levi has drawn our 
attention to the fact that Pltambar Sarman had composed a Sanskrit 
Grammar entitled Sarasamgraha on the basis of Samksiptasara of Krama- 
dlsvara. In that work, an epitome of the Ramayana was worked out in 
metrics to teach the verbal formations in Sanskrit. 4 In the Cariira- 
ramayana?* a similar attempt has been made to make the students familiar 
with Sanskrit rules of grammar. In the very beginning of the text we 
come across the following lines : 6 

' vitapoccitaya vitapena uccita vitapah . . . uccita . . . tena vrksena . . . 
parnena vitapoccitasakhina . . . te yacakah sangapatra . . . akrtyante ♦ . . 
puman data . . . datum tacchilah . . . tena pumsa datra te alayab . . . 
hrstab te alayah hrstah prahayanti . , . sab vrksab . . . stavakena adhyab • . . 
gandhavatya gandham vahati . . . gandhab vahati . . . tasmai vrksaya 
stavakadyadhyaya gandhavahine. ' 

We may now discuss another text dealing with Sanskrit : grammar. 
It is called Svaravyanjana. The work is divided into two parts. The 
first part deals with svaras and vyanjanas and . the second part with dhatu- 
. rupa and Sanskrit composition. Some sandhi -rules have also been discussed 
in the work. In the list of vowels, we find a, a, i, u, r, I, e, ai, o, ah, om. 
Some of the long vowels are missing from the list. Dr. Juynboll thought 
that the missing vowels might have been present in the original text. 7 

In the list of consonants, one misses kha, cha, jha, tha and dha, which 
form no part of the Javanese system of consonants : there has also been 
some confusion in the serial No. of i, § and s. Such desiderata may be 
due to the carelessness of the copyist because these letters were not unknown 
to Old- Javanese authors. In the Buddhaveda, for example, we come across 
the following list: 'Svaravyanjana: a, a, i, i, % u, r, r, I, I, ka, kha, ga, gha, 
% pa, pha, ha, bha, ma, ya, ra, I, va, ca, cha, ja, jha, ii, sa, sa, ha, ta, tha, 
da, dha, na. 9 In this list we miss the ta, tha, etc. 8 In the Vedaparikrama- 
sdrasamhitakirana,^ we find, in addition to the vowels described above, 



1 Text in Levi, op. cit.; Gonda, op. cit., p. 106, 

2 For printing or for other reasons, the text from this portion up to vicarantau 
has been omitted in the extract furnished by Gonda, op. c^. ; 

yt; 8 Text in Levi, op. cit., p. 89; Gonda/ op. cit., p. J ^ 

4 Levi, op. cit., p. xxxii. 

5 Text in Levi, op. cit., pp. 93-107. 

6 Levi, op. cit., -p. 93! 

7 The text under discussion is codex No. 4315-H at the Library of the Leiden 
University. 

8 Levi, op. cit., v. 75. 
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also the e, ai, o, an. The chronological order of the rowels is also similar ' 
to that followed in Sanskrit, but . the order of the later consonants has 
been as follows: ya, ra, la, va, sa, sa, sa, ang, ah. The list does not include 
ha, da, dha and the candravindu. We have said before that the order of 
sibilants is different, but that the usual order of the vowels and consonants 
was not unknown in Java appears from the list provided in the Sang Hyang 
Kmnahaydnihan, 1 a work belonging to the ninth-tenth century AD. 

The short vowels, such as a, i, etc., have been called ekamatra, consisting 
of one syllabic instant, while the longer vowels like a, %, etc., have been 
called dvimaira. The diphthongs, sounding three such instants, have been 
called trimdtm. The vowels have again been classified into two categories, 
viz. dirgha (long); i.e. guru and laghu (short), i.e. hrasva. The consonants 
have also been classified as ghosa (sonant), anundsilca (nasal) and anlaife)* 
svara. The term ghosa or sonant denotes all consonants, excepting the 
aminasiha and the antahsvara to be described presently. The ammdsihi 
refers to the nasals, while the last category includes y, r, I, v, s, s, s (s is 
placed before s), h, but in this sense the use of antahsvara is rare in the 
grammatika of India. In the Sanskrit grammar, the antahsvara denotes 
only ya-m-la-va* while anundsilca is usually denoted by anusvara as well 
as "n, n,n, n and m. It will appear, therefore, that the svaravyanjana has 
not recognized the distinction between surds (i.e. aghosa: the first and 
second varna of the vargas and s, s and s .or what is technically known m 
Mar) and' sonants. The Sanskrit authority for such classification may be 
searched in India. The consonants have also been classified under the 
headings of miirdhanya (cerebral), tdlavya (palatal), daniya (dental), mafm< 
prdna (aspirate) and alpaprdna (unaspirate). The terms for gutturals and 
/labials could not be found by ■ Gonda in the MSS. he consulted. 3 ■ ■'The-:', 
text also refers to vdantya and anudaniya, which respectively seem to 
stand . for Skt. Uddtta (highly accentuated), and anuddtta ■ (low sounding). 
The Old- Javanese explanation of the former term is: 'the aksaras which 
' when being pronounced' sound high',;, while the; latter 'term is explained, as,; 
'the syllable which sounds low, a fluttering of the tongue*. 4 The Sanskrit:'; 
technical terms were explained to the Indonesian learners by Old- Javanese, 
explanations, This perhaps implies that the written and oral languages 
■ of the young learners, and hence of the people, were the same. The dissi- 
milar position between Sanskrit and Prakrt in India may be recalled in 
this connexion.'' . In the text, the word miirdhanya, for instance, has been 
explained as Hkang ahsara mldala ing Mr ah', i.e. the sound of the word 
which emanates from the head or cerebral parts. 5 

■After this the author has- described the rules of Sanskrit sandhi. 
These rules have been grouped under what is called prakriya-sandhi : 
svarasandi,® vyanjanasandi 6 and visargasandhi . ■ < The compound prakriya^ 
sand^ ( -right. 
Indonesian style omitting the Indonesian rii in between prakriya and sandhi. 
In Sanskrit we should normally say sandhiprakriya or sandhiprakarana, 
i.e. the method of euphonic joining (of the final and initial sounds of words). 
Besides providing sandhi-mles, the author has also offered some interesting 
: : :#?an^ 

* J. Kats, Sang Hyang Kamahdyanikan, 1910, pp. 53-55. 

* Y®*ra-l®«va aniahathah m They are so called, because tbey are infixed between 

;:;;tise;;^ 

'■ : 5 ' SaxiBkrit: rtixrasanam murdha. : . 
6 The spelling should be : °$andM* 
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■ i.e. the sound i will be transformed into ya, and in illustration of this he 

■ offers ai+am > ayam. According to Sanskrit grammar, it should have 
been ayam, as Panini's dictum 1 of eco'yavayavah — ecah kramadayah 

■ av ay "av ete syaraci dictates. The same dictum is applicable to the 
. Javanese author's illustration of bai + em > bayem. The apparent deviation 
from Sanskrit rule is perhaps to be explained by the fact that in actual 

' practice Old-Javanese hardly distinguishes between short and long vowels, 

■ except in the case of metres. Among other rules he cites : ukara dadi va 9 
i.e. the sound u will be transformed into va and in illustration of this dictum 
he cites the example of va+u+i = vavi. The writer has said that if a is 
followed by u, the resultant of the joint sound will be o and in illustration 
of this he has furnished our well-known example of ganga+udaka > gango- 
claka. Among other examples we find ka+ulah > kolah. Gonda has 
truly observed that as part of the examples pertains to the pure Javanese 
vocabulary, it is evident that the author has tried to explain Sanskrit rule 
and examples by pointing to parallels in his own language and even by 
interpreting the latter, as if the words were Sanskrit. The application of 
Sanskrit sandhi-Tules has also been observed in some charters of Java in 
the combination of the Old- J avanese honorific and the proper names. 

In some MSS. of the Svaravyanjana, one comes across a section called 
Rrtabasd) probably an abbreviation and corrupted form of Samskrtabhasa. 
The text offers translations from Sanskrit to Old- Javanese, obviously in 
an attempt to make the young learners to learn Sanskrit. It is an exercise 
in bilingualism. We read thus: sab vrksab = ikang kayu. Sab vrksab 
tisthati sas lagi yah. In translating the second Sanskrit sentence, the 
'. 'author has not thought it necessary to translate the first two terms, as 
these were translated under the first example. Another interesting specimen 

■ of the nature of this linguistic exercise may be offered from the text. It 
writes : sab gajab = ikang liman, i.e. the elephant; sinimbat iya, i.e. it was 
hurt ; dening apa = by what ? sab vrksab : ikang kayu, the (that) tree ; 
tena vrksena, de nika sinimbat iya, i.e. by that it was struck ; nipatitafc, 
tiba ya: it fell; sab gajab abhihatab bhavati, siddha ya: it is accomplished 
or done. 2 

The author has also offered some examples of neuter genders : 

tat kananam = ikang alas 
• tat kananam kusumitam = makambang iya. 

The translation is perfect, but interesting is the translation of sab 
lata by ika udvad. Firstly, sah is to be read as sa« Secondly, Austronesian 
languages do not recognize any change due to gender, number or case. 

;. - Accordingly the Old- J avanese word ika can be explained either by thinking 
that the writer has introduced Sanskrit suffix a into the Old- Javanese 
word to indicate gender, which would be rather unusual, or by thinking 
that since Old- Javanese does not recognize, in practice, the difference 
between a and a, the use of the suffix a in the word ika does not bear any 
special significance; He has also cited examples of instrumental eases 
(like: tena vrksena) and plural numbers/ Codex No. 4259 of the Kriabasa 
is partly a grammar and partly a lexicography. It deals, at its end, with 

: some verbal forms. * About the verb stha, it notes: tisthati, tisthatab ? 
tfethante, . but the plural number has been wrongly stated in place of 

..■M^han& --^ 



31 6,1.78 and Bhattoji's vptti thereon. 

2 Gonda, op. cit, r p, 106; see also Juynboll in BKI 9 52, pp. 632 ff. 
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.Codex No, 3173 (1) in the Library of the Leiden University has been 
described. as Ngalamai stmt sandhi sesira. 1 The Catalogue of Vreede also 
refers to a Serai Sandhi Sutra* but details of these MBS. are not known 
to ns. Some cosmogonical works have- also referred to amingasvara 
{ a anusvara) and vyanjana in certain portions of the text. 3 

■ A work which combines the functions of a grammar and lexicography 
is called ekalavyaA At the commencement of the work, we read: om 
avighnam astu namah siddham [Cod. 5140 (2)]. Van der Tuuk has stated!* 
that the* name is probably an aberration from ehalapya, but Gonda thinks" 
it to be the corrupted form of ekarthalabhya® In both the cases, the meaning 
is the same, namely, to obtain the same meaning, i.e. synonyms. The text 
deals with words of identical syllables, e.g. bara, bari, baru, without consi- 
dering the quantity of the vowels or the numerical value of letters ; it 
also deals with synonyms for trees, metals, earth, water, clouds, stars, 
various gods, animals, parts of the body, mirror, house, boy, etc. In 
addition to these, the work also supplies a list of homonyms, such as sura: 
pandita, sura : buta (i.e. bhuta), sura : devva (i.e. deva), sura: sajong (Old- 
Jav* : spirituous liquor). 7 There are also some other Old- Javanese works 
of lexicographical nature, of which Adisvara, referred to earlier, is one. 
The spellings are corrupted, e.g. ksiti has been written as siti, bhutala as 
butala, bhasa as basa, etc. The spelling of ksiti as siti is instructive, as it 
shows that the 'word was pronounced by Indians in ancient Java in the 
right way (i.e. as ksiti and not as khiti, as we often pronounce in Bengal), 
but the Javanese author took the most important element of the word as 
was clearly audible. 

Codex No . 4259 of the Krtabasa referred to above also partakes' the 
nature of a lexicography. It begins with an enumeration of the names, 
of Gane^a, Varuna and other gods, furnishes the names of beasts, etc-, a 
list of the various synonyms of words, such as.samadhi, puja, vrata, 
ekacitta, etc, ■ These are followed by a new' list of the names of gods* in 
which w r e come across 29 names for Indra, 31 for the God of Fire, 27 for the 
God of Wind,; 29 of Kama, ' 48 of Moon. Then occur 59 . synonyms for 
pandita, 28 for bird, 48 for ula or snake, 9 for Yama, 8 for Brhaspati, 29 for 
king. In Codex No. 5175, 8 we get a list of the celestial damsels like Padma- 
murti, Tanjung Biru, Gagar Mayang and Sulasih. In this text and in 
Cod. 2049(5), 9 we get 10 names of Moon (some in corrupt spellings), such 
as Sasi, Sitansu, Sasangaku, condra, vassanta, rati, sasadara, endung, 
pravailca and Tien.. In the prose version of the Caniahaparva, we find in 
one part the explanation of the names of the Sun, the Moon, devas, 7 
vidyadharls, etc. It also boasts of offering an explanation of ' all anecdotes 5 . : 
As this text contains some Chinese and Arabic words, it does not appear 
to be a very old one.; ;^ " ■ ;■ 

' : -v;;; \-;V^3aS© text Suhsmabasa (i.e. Suksmabhasa) similarly furnishes a list of 
words and has offered an explanation of the names of some scriptures and 



;,>^*- Jnynboil, <>p. c&., p. 218. 

2 Vreede, Catalogus van de J avaansche en Madoereesche handschriften der Leidsche 

1892,; pp. 362-08* ^v- 2;V 

& Goiida, opi cU>, p. 105. 

* ^ and 5140(2). 

v^ijr^?. The text has not been published. For summary see Gonda, op. tit, p. 125, 

* At the Library of the University of ILieid^ii. 

; -Vreede/'oj>; 
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mystical or metaphorical interpretation of names and facts occurring in 
sacred literary works. 

. La the famous Library at Jakarta, we have an Old-Javanese text of 
which the first part deals with metrics, while the second part is like a Sanskrit 
ko?a or dictionary- 1 The work is indifferently called Candakimna or 
Amaramala. The term Candakirana may mean keen rays or be the cor- 
rupted form of Chandahkirana (the rays of metres) or Chandabkarana 
(the making of metres). If the interpretation be correct, the nomenclature 
is at least partially justified, because the first part of the work deals with 
metres; the last part is something like a Skt. Sabdakosa or lexicography. 
In between is set a part wherein the name of Amaramdla occurs. It " has 
been stated that the work was caused to be translated by king Jitendra 
of the Sailendra dynasty. 2 No king Jitendra of the Sailendra dynasty 
is known to us from any other source, but since the Sailendras ruled in Java 
from c. 750 to c. 850 A.D., this work might have been composed during this 
time. In this work, the synonyms have been enumerated in slokas, but 
every series of synonyms is followed by a recapitulation in Old -Javanese, 
In this list, the synonyms of Deva, for example, have been furnished in the 
following way : 

. 'Amaras trida^ab proktah girvana vivudhab surah j 
vrndaraka aditiiah mr j ar a danavadvisab II 
lekhab svarwasino 5 hsvapnah tridivesah sudha&inabj 

■ devah svargasadohmattyah rbhavo'lnnrtapas tatha || 
aditeyab sumanasab suparvvano divaukasah | 
devatas tab striyamuktab sandhe'htha daivatani ca || ? 

If we compare this and similar other lists with those of the Amarakosa* 
it will be found that the serial order of words is not the same and there are 
new words in either lists, although the number of words is approximately 
the same. The second noteworthy point about the list is that the slokas 
are followed by Old- Javanese explanations,, e.g. the first of the ilokas 
quoted above has the following commentary : ngaran ing daivata ika kabeh, 
i.e. names of divinities (are) these all. ■ The Sanskrit portion ■ of the text 
then continues, in the usual way, followed by Old- Javanese explanations 
in the manner described above. 

Kern invited attention to the word sudhasin (lit. : feeding on sudha, 
i.e. nectar) as against the synonym sudhabhuj in Hemacandra's list. The 
component sudha, however, occurs in such forms as sudhapa, sudhalib, 
sudh^ana in Sanskrit dictionaries. 

The name of Siva, as given in the Old-Javanese text, may also be 
furnished here: . 

■ - ^ivasarwavirupaksab mahadevo mahesvarab i 

'•A-v > Mkanthab gankaro bhargab somadhrt nilalohitah (| • 
k krttivasab rudro gangadharo harab] 

fe^ pinakl vrsaketanab || ; 

: durj jitis tryamvako bhimab sarvajno giriso mrdhab | 
; ' ; ; :. ; :.u^ pa&upatib 6uK vamadevo ganadhipab |j ■ 
i^a I&vara isanab kapali parame&varab } 
; li^ trilocanab j| 

kratu (dhvansl bhutesa^ candrasekharab)'| x 

* Kera, VG f IX, pp. 273 ft; JuyBboll, ■ c?p. .eft., I, pp. 
p. 3.0 « « 

2 Krom in Mededeelingen Amsterdam Academy r .h°VlII 9 pp. 203 ^x:y- ';::;r:. '\ 
% Amamko§a, I Ai t , Oolebrooke's edition, 1808. 
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■In this way, .other Slokas have enlisted the names of Uma ? Brahma 
Vifgro; Sri, Buddha, Kuvera, Kamadeya, etc. 

It is interesting to observe that in the prose version of Brahma's 
names, a list of the names of the Fire-God has been enumerated, though 
the . writer ends by observing that all these names refer to Brahma who 
was often connected with Fire in Java. This is true enough, as Old- Javanese 
inscriptions from Central Java testify. 1 

The second section of the MS. contains a vocabulary in which the 
names of the months, parts of the body, objects like house, river, smoke, 
etc., .together with their meanings, are systematically arranged. , Besides! 
it contains lists having homonyms or words with a plurality of meanings! 
e.g. pansu, ksoda, renu, curna, dhuli = lebu (Old- Jav. : dust), etc. It 
also explains a number of polysemous Old- Javanese words. 2 On account 
of the occurrence of Old-Javanese explanations or meanings given beside 
the Sanskrit text, it is obvious that these texts were used to facilitate the 
reading and writing of Old -Javanese texts. 3 

While discussing this work, Kern observed 4 that the lists incorporate 
the names of those gods and goddesses who had attained prominence at 
the time of compilation of this work. Krom, 5 however, believes that the 
lists may contain some names of Sanskrit origin which had not, at the time 
of compilation of the text, yet come into vogue in Java and that some of 
these names might have been interpolated into the text at a later date. 

(b) Prosody and Rhetobio 

From the study of Sanskrit , grammars and lexicographies , as adapted, 
in ancient Java, we may now turn our attention to the study of Sanskrit' 
prosody and rhetoric as applied' to Old- Javanese poetical works. As ah Old- 
Javanese poetical works are coached, broadly speaking, in Sanskrit metres, 
it is /obvious that there must have been Old- Javanese texts to deal with 
the same. Such indeed has been the case. An Old- Javanese text of this 
type is called Yritasancaya. . The title of the book and the name of the 
author are to be found at the colophon, where we read: Hi vHtasanmm, 
cahnM^^ however, difficult to say why 4e 

author selected a second name for this work. The name may recall the 
name of the immortal poem Meghaditta of Kalidasa and other much less 
known duta-kavyas, but it is difficult to discover any analogy between 
the two^ unless one thinks, in a flight of imagination, that the poets of India 
and Java who live on opposite shores of the ocean, just like traditional cakra- 
yaka-couple who are supposed to live on either shore of the lake during 
cruel nights, 6 have met in common homage to Sanskrit metres, and this 
offering of Sanskrit metres has been made by Tanakung in the guise or 
role of a traditional Cakravaka. Be that as it may, the work is a highly 
interesting one; the text was edited by Friederich 7 as ^l^^l^^'j^^ 
re-edited the test 8 with translation and notes in 1875, In an introduction 
to this work Kern had observed that the source of this work was India 

1 Inscription of Kembang Arum, dated AD. 902 in OV, 1025, Bijl. B, pp. 41-49; 
H. B. Sarkar, in JQIS, V (1938). 

2 Gonda, op. tit., p. 107. - 

6 151. 

6 It will appear from quotation, given below, that this tradition was known to 
Old- Javanese poets. 

* In the VBG &L. XXII. 
8 Reprinted in VQ, IX, pp. 67 ff. 
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and that the rules of metre were drawn up in the pattern of sutras for aid 
of memory, as in Panini. The author's knowledge of Sanskrit has, however, 
. been questioned by Gonda, 1 who says: fi It is, however, far from likely that 
Tanakung who inserted corrupted Sanskrit forms in his work read the 
original Indian texts/ This implies — if the view of Gonda be correct — 
. that Tanakung used another Old- Javanese work which dealt with Pingala 's 
Chandahsiitra but was of inferior quality and accordingly soon went out 
of use. In any case, it is possible that the Sanskrit model for the work 
of Tanakung may one day be discovered in India. The author has indeed 
referred to the name of Ramasarman in the 4th sloka and those of Pingala 
and PingalaMstra in the 7th and 109th slokas respectively. Ramasarman 
is an Indian author on metrics and the reference to Pingala sdstra might 
tempt one to affiliate the work to the Sanskrit Pingalachandahsutra of 
India. A Pingalahosa is said to have been composed by the sage Pingala 
■ who made discourses in the guise of a naga. As the names Pingalahosa 
and Phlgalmkandahsutra are similar, it may be conjectured that the two 
works might be identical, but Kern, 2 after a comparison of the Vrttasamaya 
with the Phigalachandafysutra and Kedara's Vrttaratnakara, came to the 
conclusion that these works are not interconnected. We know that 
Fadavaprakasa, originally a guru of the great philosopher Ramanuja and 
later' on his disciple, was a famous annotator of the PingalacJiandah-sutra. 
The Bhmyarajatlkd of Yadavaprakasa and the Mrtasanjlvam of Halayudha 
are contemporaneous works; but the tika of Yadavaprakasa has shown 
greater competence in both Vedic and classical metres. Consequently 
we may hold the view that a more reliable text of the PingalucJmndaJisuira 
has been reflected in the tika of Yadavaprakasa, If this tika is published, 
it will provide us with another opportunity to compare the text of the 
Vrttasamaya with that of PingalachanduJisutra. I may invite the attention 
of the Indian Sanskritists to this field of research work. It may be stated 
in this connexion that the Vrttasancaya has dealt with vrttas or metres 
containing a fixed number of syllables ; it does not deal with matraehandas 
{metres measured by the number of prosodical instants) and ganachandas 
(metres measured by feet). 

; In the portion of the text where the theories or sutras have been 
discussed, the author has furnished us with names of different classes of 
metres extending from 4x1 feet to 4x27 feet. The theories have been 
described in stanzas 3-8, while the examples or model stanzas run from 
9 to 108. Of these stanzas, Nos. 104, 105, 106 and 107 are illustrations 
of the .metres discussed in the earlier section of the work. We thus get 
M pure Sanskrit metres discussed here. The author has even discussed 
the dandaka-metre which sounds like half -prose ■ and half -verse. ■. Gonda 
has drawn our attention to the fact ■ that an Old- Javanese kakavin-metre 
which has not been given any specific name occurs in this work. ' He "has 
cited stanza Nos, 8, 109 and 111 as example and has observed that it may 
be described as a kind of vikrti and is sometimes met with in the Old- 
Javanese kakavins. It might "have been the intention' of the author to 
modify the Sanskrit metres to a certain extent, by addition or alteration, 
and. create new types of metres, as the one referred to above. 3 ... 

Resides the' Vrttasancaya, other books on prosody were also composed 
in Java.; One of them is called the Vft^aM^V the text has 

not ; yet been published. It. has discussed metres. ■ like .vr^abhagativilasita,;: 



1 0p.ci*.,p. 108. ; 

2 op. cti, r pp. m &. 

3 Cf. Gonda, op. cit. 9 p. 126, f.n. 46. 
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manigunanikara and otlier metres. 1 ' The metres dealt with in the 
GantakaparvaP are somewhat different from those discussed in the 
Vriiaswmaya. 

It must not be imagined that such works in Sanskrit, metrics constituted 
an exercise in futility. As a matter of fact the kakavins or Old- Javanese 
poems have liberally utilized the Sanskrit metres for the composition of 
their works. ' If one studies the MSB. of the kakavins, it will appear that 
the name of the Sanskrit metre used in a particular sarga has often been, 
mentioned in the body of the text in that sarga. The syllables of -each 
pada do not always conform to the Sanskrit rule, but these defects may 
be due either to the insufficient comprehension of the Sanskrit rules or 
due to the poor knowledge of the copyists of MSS. In some cases at least! 
such copyists have made mistakes regarding the name of the metres, e.c/ 
3Praviralalita' in the place of Pravaralalita, Sapratitala instead of Prthvita£ 
Svaladara for Sragclhara, etc. 3 In some MSS., we come across the names 
of metres composed in Java. For example, the second canto of the Arjuna- 
tmaha has been written in the Sanskrit Vikrti-metre, but in a Javanese 
MS. of that work the name has been written as VSgang SulanjariA L G. P, 
Djilantik has given further examples of such corrupted forms from a Balinese 
summary of the Indian' metres, used in the Ndgarakrtdgama (fourteenth 
century A,B.). 5 ■ In connexion with the discussion on metres, Gonda* 5 has. 
invited our attention to the interesting fact that 'the Sanskrit term 6loka". 
a stanza, especially a particular kind of common epic metre consisting of 
four quarters of eight syllables each, has been preserved in Sundanese 
where siloka, which is no doubt the identical word, denotes "apothegms, 
metaphorical, sayings, especially when dealing with esoteric or . religions 
lore 5 * ; it seems, however, to apply in a more particular way to texts composed, 
in the pantun style, i.e. in that kind of literary form which is neither prose 
nor poetry, but historically speaking preceding both, consists of shorter or 
longer series of free rhythmic unities from' about 7 to about 16 syllables 
..(in . Sundanese unities of 8 or of about 8 syllables are preferred), and which 
can be called by the Latin name, carmen style. In a : comparable .way 
the Sanskrit pada "the fourth part of a regular stanza 35 has been preserved 
in Javanese and Sundanese to denote a stanza as well as a pnnctuatien 
mark or .stop between two lines of a stanza, between two stanzas or at the 
end of a phrase or sentence. ? 

;:''v It is noteworthy ■ that'' the Old- Javanese poets have . usually eommeiieed 
their works, like their Indian counterparts, with a svastivacana or mangala- 
earana, i.e. with words of benediction or well-being for all. This custom 
has ^ been enunciated . in the ; SaMtyadatpaiM as: adau 
msfmmrdesa eva vd. . Accordingly ^ ^ m 

prose or poetry * and even some inscriptions,,- have begun their wo^ 
'om^ thereafter,^ homage has been paid to 

gods Me Biva, Sarasvati, Buddha, Ganesa or other deities.'.; -' 

: vfbr y : instance,; : may ; Tbe compared ; with: . the beginning of the ^Vo^ 

and; many other works. O. Hooykaas has observed 7 that, excepting' the. 

Old-Javanese Rdmaymia, "other Old-Javanese kakavins, as far as known 



. 1 Cf. Gonda., op. cit., p. 108, ■':'/. 

cod. 4575. rS ' : -;:l^ ; 
:8M Kern,, op. cit. ,; pp. 75 ff. ; Gonda, op. tit. , p. 108. . ; ; ■ 
4 Kern, Kawi-$tudien 9 1871, p. 100; Gonda, op. cit., pp. 108-9. 
* BKI y LXXXI (1925); pp. 116 ff. ; Gonda, op. cit., p 109. 
6 Op. ekii.Qi 109. 
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to me, without exception, have their initial mangala and an intricate one 
too ! ■ thereby proving that their poets were not inspired ' by Yoglsvara's 
Bwmmjam only, but must have been conversant either with Indian poetics 
' or with Indian kfivyas, or possibly with both of them. 5 The practice of 
, mangalacarana has been observed not only in the beginning of Old- Javanese 
poems, but also sometimes at the end. The Old-Javanese poetical works 
like the Krmanialea and the Ndgarakrtdgama 5 for instance, may be cited 
as illustrations. Sometimes the poets, both in India and Java, have 
furnished particulars about themselves or their family in the works they 
have composed. We may refer, in this connexion, to the ArjuncmytVm 
of poet Mpu Kanva, the Nagamkrtagama of the poet Prapafica, the 8U%- 
pakmdha of Magha, the Harsacarita of Bana, etc, " 

In writing the Old- Javanese poems, the authors have liberally utilized 
' Sanskrit metres of the widest varieties ranging from 8 syllables in a quarter 
to 25 syllables in a quarter* The poets have sometimes followed the dictum : 
elmirttwmaymfy padyaifa, avasamlmyavrttakaify. It may be admitted that 
although its universal application would have fulfilled the desires of the 
Sanskrit theoreticians, this has not been done. The monometric sargas 
have been illustrated in 188 cantos of the Bhomakavya, 54 cantos of the 
Harimmsa, 40 cantos of the Smaradakana, 36 cantos of the Arjunavivaha, 
52 cantos of the Bhdratay uddha and 08 cantos of the Nagamkrtagama. In 
this respect they differ from the 25 polymetric (canto 5 is in monometric 
Rajani-metre) cantos of the Old- Javanese Ramdyana, but if we agree 
that this deviation is due to the fact that the Old-Javanese Rdnmyana 
was designed to teach the rules of Sanskrit versification, as proposed by 
0. Hooykaas 1 and with which I agree, this deviation may be excused. 
Polymetric cantos, from a structural point of view, may not, therefore, be 
adduced as reasons to distinguish the Old -Javanese Ramuyana from other 
Old-Javanese kakavins. 

How defiant Yogis vara, the author of the Old- Javanese Rdmayana, 
has been in executing the dictum of the Sanskrit theoreticians may be realized 
from the fact that while he has used different .metres at the end of the first 
and the second cantos, he has used several different metres at the end of 
almost every other canto. In India, deviations have no doubt been 
observed, for instance, in the 6th, 11th and 1 9th cantos of the Raghuvamsa, 
3rd, 4th, 14th, 16th and ■ 17th cantos of the Kumdrasambhava , 1st, 4th, 
8th, 11th and 14th cantos of the Kirdtdrjimlyam, the 1st, 7th, loth and 20th 
cantos of the Smqidlavadha, etc., 2 but the extent of this deviation in the 
work of Yogl&vara has surpassed anything found in the mahakavyas of 
India. It seems likely that both parts of the Sanskrit dictum referred to 
above were followed in the early Sanskrit poems of India, but in . course 
of time all rules of discipline in this regard were thrown to the winds. It 
may be remarked in passing, that, of all the metres used in the final .stanzas 
of the major poetical works 'in' India, Mali.nl and Mandakranta appear to 
1)0 the; most popular ones, and they have also retained their ' popularity , 
in the Old- Javanese Rdmdyana, where 19 different conclusive metres 
have been .used, but Maiim and Mandakranta have been used most, often; 
The total' number, of ■different Sanskrit ■ metres used in the Old- Javanese- 
Edmdyana is 81. ■ 

■ ,0* 'Hooykaas '.who'-' has made an admirable study, of the Old- Javanese 
Mdmd^ana,. with' special reference to; ^ 



■ * VKL 16 (1955), p. 28. ■ The poem might' have been' designed not only # to 'teach 
prosody but also rhetoric, as -the' wealth of examples in the latter respect is -also, immense* 
. a Ibid., pp. 25-30.' ; : 
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has. observed, that the 6 O.-J. Ramaymm has some 268 metrical 
changes in 2,774 stanzas, BhomaJeavya has some 118 cantos = 117 metrical 
changes in 1/375 stanzas. The average is more or less the same. The 
picture of the monometrio passages offers a striking resemblance. But 
Ekomakavya shows no longer a trace of the sarga-structure ; this was already 
in decadence in OJR, and seems never to have taken solid root, on Javanese 
soil There are still one-stanza cantos, 10 two-stanza cantos — queer cantos 
indeed— apparently the remainder of (a) former conclusive or intermediary 
stanza (s). These separate stanzas soon became obsolete; Harivmma 
Smamdahana and Arjunavivaha still have a few of them, but that passes'.! ' 

Whether one agrees with this view, or not, the fact remains that canto 
divisions have run down almost to the last days of Majapahitan greatness 
and have been a persistent factor in the poetical compositions of ancient 
Java. In the literary history of India, the mahakavyas had their, day 
and ultimately went out of fashion. The phenomenon observed in Java 
may have a similar beginning and a similar period of decline; it may or 
may not have anything to do with the process of acculturation. 

The employment of Sanskrit metres in an Austronesian language is 
thus highly interesting and would be a rewarding study for the Indian 
Sanskritists. . The use of a Sanskrit metre to an Old- Javanese stanza 
may be illustrated below for a practical demonstration. 

■ ' The metre is Bhu j angapray ata and the rule is: Bhu j angapray atam 
eaturbhiryakaraih, i.e. ^ ^ ^ 

We take the stanza from the Brahmandupurana Kakavin : 



ya 



ya 



ya 



anSng nSriti pwa 



sakeng ■ parvvatagong 



ya 



ya 



ya 



ya 



gunung mas arunya 



ngaranya suteja 



ya 



ya 



ya 



ya ta cangkrama srl 



ya 



mahanilakantha 
ya ■ ya 



V 



karing muncavan mas 



pucaknyatisobha 



, : ■ From the discussion made above, it must have been abundantly, clear 
■that the Old- Javanese, authors,., whatever their defects from 'the' viewpoint 
of strict ' rules of Sanskrit metres, have shown remarkable resilience in the 
empolyment of Sanskrit metres to . Old- Javanese language. The Old- 
Javanese authors, however, enjoyed an advantage which was denied to 
:the^ : ;:■ The- 'rules.";' of Sanskrit metres are e^ceptionaly 

rigid, and if one' or two words be missing from a pada we can restore the 
missing words with considerable success, because, unlike, in Old- Javanese, 




.even 
example 



g syllables of Sanskrit metres must follow a particular 
of such' syllabic ..value may . easily 
we may - : Mq^^ ■ a ; so'und;";and : in : approp: 

• a letter' to ; mee't the exigencies;, of the metre/' Take 

i$im : To suit 



, 16 
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iafis or prefix may also be elited in certain eases. Such latitude is not at 
all possible in Sanskrit. 1 

Not only in prosody, but also in the realm of alamkara or literary 
embellishments have Old-Javanese poets show their talents. Many of 
them have created a new world of light and colour by judicious employment 
of Sanskrit alamkara like anuprasa, yamaka, apanbuti, uparoa, rupaka, 
glesa, etc. It is true that stylistic devices, such as npania, rupaka, anuprasa, 
utpreksa, atisayokti and alamkaras of similar strain, have a universal 
appeal, but, since the Javanese authors have liberally borrowed from' 
Sanskrit prosody and special types of Sanskrit rhetoric, the presumption 
is that the non-special or conventional types of rhetoric might have also 
been derived from the Sanskrit authors. C. Hooykaas has observed: 
4 It. remains to be investigated whether Dandin or one of his colleagues 
was a source of inspiration and normalization for the Javanese poets; 
also what they borrowed and what they rejected. ' 

Yogis vara, the author of the Old-Javanese Bamaymia, whose original 
name, according to Baiinese tradition, was Rajakusuma or Kusumavicitra, 
was not only a master in the field of Sanskrit versification but also a 
remarkable artist in the use of Sanskrit rhetoric. We may cull an example 
of Sanskrit anuprasa from his Ramaijava. In the 5th canto of his work 
we read: vika suci suddha saiva sira satvikasanta, etc., but this example, 
or indeed any that the Javanese poets can supply, has been surpassed by 
one of their compatriots, a Javanese author from the fourteenth century. 
Thus writes poet Prapanca (canto 96, metre: Vipalavahtra) : 

Prapanca pracacah panca, pra cacad/po capan/ ce ce d 
prapongpong pipi pucce prem pracongcong cet pacehpaceb 
tan/tatatlta tan tuten tan tetes tan tut ing tutur 
titik/tantri tateng tatva, t uhun / tamtam/titir ttitih. . 

Numerous examples can be culled from the Simpalavadha and other 
Sanskrit works of India. We do not know what the boastful Ghatakarpara, 
who took special delight in the composition of anuprasa, would have said, 
had he read this work. ' . ■ 

The Old- Javanese poets have also used yamaka with remarkable 
effect. According to the Kavyadaria? the yamakas may be used at the 
beginning, middle or end of the strophes. In 1955, C. Hooykaas had 
examined 80 yamakas in cantos XVI, XVII, XIX, XXI, XXIII-XXVI of 
the Old- Javanese Ramayana. Aichele, who pioneered the study of Sanskrit 
alamkara as employed in Old- Javanese poems, in 1926, has not only discussed 
the use of anuprasa and yamaka by Old- Javanese authors, but has 
also illustrated the use of upama, rupaka, utpreksa and apanhuti (nihnuti). 

. From the viewpoint of artistry, I could not find a better example 
of yamaka than the one proffered by Mpu Dharmaja in his Smaradahana^ 
which has fulfilled all the conditions of Dandin in one illustration, 
■ V; . He writes:- , 

; apantaran kalihiben 

; pang pung pakis pangag/rSmbat 
: nampu kajar-kajar kamumu len 
Q^':y:/^ guyimyanangis/nkane dunya 

savab kapangih alango lvab : :^^ 

pakis/sarwecchavikutak talulrtak^ 



1 Of. in this connexion C. Hooykaas in Indiseh-Indonesische poezie. 

3 Ed. Poerbatjaraka, Smmadohana, Bibliotheca Javanioa, No. 3, 1931, p. 28, 
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In the example cited above, the use of rembang, kajar, sim & , 



urn 




paaa oegms wrai me last word ot the preceding 
pada, has been provided in the 'Old -Javanese Ramayana. 1 There are 
about 12 such examples in OJK. 

■ ' sakvSk nikanj talaga tan hana taixpeb tunjung; 

" tunjungnya* tan hana kuraiig pada niesi Jcumbang ; 
kumbangny& kapva muni tan hana tanpa sabda ; 
Sabdanysb karnasukha tan hana tan manojna ' 

The Old- Javanese stanza cited above ■ is an exact translation of the 
following sloka of the BhaUi-Mvya, which also offers an example, though, 
not exquisite, of the sandasta yamaka. The sloka runs as follows: 

' na tajjalam yanna sxiQampankajmn , . . 

na pankajam tad yad alm&satpadam 
na satpado's&u na jugmlja yah kalam 
na gunjitam tanna jahara yan manah' 2 

In some places, the Sanskrit and Old-Javanese authors have used the 
last letters of the preceding words to start the following words to create, 
musical effect on the ears. One may recall in this connexion the beautiful 
verse of the GTtaqomndaP : mrgamada-saurabha-rabhasa-vasamvada-nava- 
dalamala-tamale, which we can compare, for example, with a verse of the 
Ndgarakr tagamet: tama sansara ring gatya tyaga ring rasa sanmata. The 
use of rabha in Sanskrit and tya in the Old-Javanese had the same end 
in view, viz. to create music by the judicious use of word-sounds. The 
Old- Javanese verse has another characteristic: the second half of the verse, 
if read in a reverse direction, will be the same as the first part of the verse, 
It seems that the Old- Javanese poets have swum swan-like in the sea of 
Sanskrit' alamkara, just as they have done in the domain of Sanskrit 
chandahs. Even highly technical alamkaras, like apanhuti, for instance, 
have been brought within the ken of their experimentation, of which a 
beautiful example has been culled by Aichele 4 from the ■ Ramayam of 
Yogisvara : . ■ 

: * sabda ning bhramara matta ya apuya 
■;■ .yak rengo ya mahuyang hati mapanas ■ 

■ tulya parvvata se deng matunu muruva 5 . . 

Gonda 5 has cited a ■ beautiful example of slesa from the Old- J avanese 
Harivamsa® In this alamkara, the words are grouped in such a way. 
that it may convey double or contrasted ideas. ■ We quote from him an 
extract, in full, on. account of his enunciation of the difficulties attending 
the use of .such alamkara, He says: ■ '' ■ ' 

'This merit of ■ artificial composition was. also readily imitated by the 
Javanese authors/. Their ^lesa^ add no little to the difficulties presented' 
by many passages in their works. Not infrequently we grope in the dark 
as to the poet's intentions. Did hem to express himself in an ambi- 
guous way or to express two ideas, to. relate two occurrences, at the same 



2 2/19. 

*= ;'OLZ,. 29 (1026), p. 937.. 
r> Op. cit. 9 p. 398. 
6 2/10. 
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■ ■■lime,; or do we not understand, what lie wrote because of our incomplete 
knowledge of the Old- Javanese idiom ? Thus Harivamm, 2.10, where a 
high audience-hall is, in a long simile, compared with a mountain of fire — 
its roof consisted of gold and jewels were used as building stones — the poet 
.' takes the liberty of adding that the clouds constituted resting places in the 
. realm of wind: rantim-mntunan ing ghmmjajar aningilis i nagara ning 
mmiirana (lit* " the resting places of the clouds stood in rows, in the realm 
of the wind 55 ). ■ We do well to remember that in Old- Javanese the Sanskrit 
loans ghana "cloud " and Sanskrit gana " crowd, retinue " had become homo- 
nynis which for reasons of slesa or other stylistic devices might be inter- 
changed. So we can interpret ghana also as gana and conclude that the 
poet Vould give us to . understand that the audience -hall had resting places 
for the persons dependent on the ruler of DvaravatL Very often it is not 
clear which words must be understood a double entente and what portion 
of a verse is free from premeditated ambiguousness. When the word 
asoka (Sanskrit: Asoka), the name of the well-known tree, the Jonesia 
moM) the name of which suggests the idea of " being free from sorrow " is 
used in twofold sense, does it mean that other polyvalent words in the 
same passage form part of the slesa ? And does an author, when speaking 
of a " golden terrace suvamabhumi, hint at the well-known geographical 
name Suvarnabhumi, this Sanskrit term being capable of double inter- 
pretation ? 5 . 

We may now refer to the occurrence of similes and metaphors in the 
Old-Javanese poems. We read in the Bharatayuddha kakavin composed 
in A.I). 1157 : 

Uruk varnani vandiraniya kadi soka " . 

i.e, the dambaru-tree looks pale like a pining wife separated from her 
husband- : '" 

A similar idea has been expressed in the Nagaraknagama: 1 

Lwir stryagring angranehi ragi mohn ikanang cavinten avnes, i.e. the 

pale caviri-trees there wore the aspect of women, ailing, decliniiig, lovesick, 

wilted.;,"', - ■ ..' : 

Here pining women have been compared to pale-trees. Perhaps 

Sanskrit poets would .have liked better to compare such women with drooping ■ 

pr pale creepers. Kalidasa, for example, has written, while describing 

■ Priye ! priyahguh priyaviprayukta vipandutam yati vilasinlva. 5 : ' Dear, 
the priyaiigu-creeper has worn the sad^ appearance of a belie ■ separated 
from her dear one/ 

: Such ideas are found in abundance in Sanskrit literature and we may 
refer to the ; BatnavaM*- MegMMta^ Baghuva?n£a* and 1 other ^ poems. 
Not only in the matter of describing pangs of separation, but also in offering 
descriptions / of ;; : ftoinihe ; ' beauty, ' : poets'; have ; thought . alike: , ■In .. the , .Old-, 
Javanese Ramayana (12.38), the poet has described the eyebrows as bows 
and, the 'eyelashes' as plumes of 'arrows..' -Do not these things remind us 

a. host of others ? Kalidasa has stated, in' one place: this girl is like a hunter/ 
her. eyebrows are like' the bows, her glances .are' like the. arrows; ah! my 

' ^m^mmm^miim^m >i M i L ii -. feiiiir,iiurr..- .,11 j i ^.^ jj i; r (lii,iiiii,ii| M iiiM ..iiVimi nil.,,. ,m ■ , i j ,', i ' ,'■;„, 1 m vim ' j.. i . .l i . m mmmmmmm mm miii ■ i mmmmmmm m m * 4** M mmMl fak .vi .^l. i wwi.uiwn:nlhi 'j... i HJ. i .pi i Mji »i ,J... .... ym ' w. ' /m vnm H I ) .1 li.ir.J ' Ji i mpmt ■■i i,nu« i uuuji ii ' i i WWw »i t j|ii wrflta ii n i Vfirt < ;r- - rnn-tir f i' Tr f i^ L - : r-'ii -■ m i r — nni n-rrnn-" — r"" l^ ..-,.^- . .......!— ■j.m i.ii.m.iifi , i- >w yJ*ywH»HP^ 

22. 
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mind has become, as it were, a deer. For similar or cognate expressions 
we 




samMava, 7,20 and 7.59; Ratnavall, 1.11; GUagovinda, 3.5, etc. In tlie 
Old-Javanese Ramaycma, the king has been compared to the wishing tree:* 
in the Taniu Panggelaran? the mother of Kumara has been honoured 
with the same designation. Such descriptions are abounding in Sanskrit 
literature, specially in the Puranas and epic literature. 

' We now offer below a beautiful example of samsayopama from the 

r, 3 a kakayin written in AJX 1157: 




findah Ivir mahurup lango gagana len bhumx. 



sedeng ning 



kayvan } r angdadi megha megha matemah kayvan 




mng mango 



yin tang kembang kembang angjrafr atemah vintang 

haneiig am vara ■ 
luahnyadiadyam urut maha ng unit adadyan 
luah larinyalaris 5 

i.e; Beautiful ! How the beauty of the Heaven and Earth reflects on each 
other in night. The forests (cast their shadows) on the clouds, the clouds 
(cast their , shadows) on the forests— thus it appears to the poet. Can.it 
be that the stars are flowers ? ' The flowers scatter themselves hither and 
thither and transform themselves into the flowers of heaven. The rivers 
strike for the clouds, the clouds for the rivers — . 

Dandin in his Ivavyadarsa has elaborately described alamkara (proso- 
dical figures), madhurya (the quality of sweetness) and bhavika (vivid 
description) and numerous examples of these may foe cited from Sanskrit 
and Old-Javanese literature. A striking example in the realm of ideas 
has been provided by the following stanza from the Old-Javanese Ar^una- 
mvalm kakavin. 4 The metre is Indravamsa : 



* Samara diva-ratrinikang suralaya 
dening prakasatmaka sarvva bhasvara ■ " .. 

■ anghing sSkarning kumudajaring kulem ' 
muang cakravakan papasah lavana priya' ' V 

; The poet says that in the Heaven, the difference between days and 
mghts' : -is;.; not discernible, .because luminous objects are scattering liglit.. 
Only the night-lotuses are announcing that it is night; the cakravaka- 
birds, separated from their dear consorts, are announcing that it is night, : , 
This stanza would certainly remind one of the famous verses of the 
iqaraP : 




'ghanatara ghanavrndacchadite vyomaloke . 
dinamani-rajamsau namamatravasesau J 
: divasa-rajanibhedam mandavatah sasamsuh ■ 
; kamala-kumuda-gandhan aharantah kramena || 5 

Wfe may now present a description of the arrival of Krsna at the court 
of the Kurus, as described by Mpu Sedah, author of the Bhamiayuddha.®. 



$ / Pigeaud,. TanM Pam/gSlaran, pp, 72; .143. 

8 OLZ 9 29 (1926), p. 038. 

* 0/113 in BKJ 9 1926, p. 210. ' :: 

,* Ed. Purnacandra De, 3/228. 

« 23-26, 
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It has been described that the people are rushing madly to see him ; some 
of them could not put on their dress properly ; some started moving, while 
combing their hair ; some left off their toilette and started running, or 
moved with mirror and paint-brushes in hand. Their garlands remained 
unfinished, nay, their dresses fell down on the road. 

This description may remind one of the svayamvara-eeremohy of Aja, 1 
where the poet has vividly narrated how the women ran to the windows 
to .see Aja, their hair-tresses became dishevelled and garlands tore off, 
their toilette remained incomplete and they ran with paint-brushes to see 
the prince ; their dresses and ornaments fell on the way." 

Similar scenes have been described in the Biiddhmarila of Asvaghosa,* 
Siiiifalavadha of Magha, 3 the Kddambarl of Banabhatta, 4 the Kwmra- 
sambhava of Kalidasa' 5 and others. It is not probable that Mpu Sedah 
had read the Sanskrit texts referred to above. Then one has to answer 
whv this striking similarity has occurred in the Old- Javanese work '? . May 
we not believe that by the twelfth century, such description had already 
become stereotyped in India and had, in that form, reached the isles of 
Indonesia in the wake of Sanskrit language and literature. 

The foregoing pages 'must have made it abundantly clear that there 
is a vast field for the study of Old- Javanese literature from the viewpoint 
of Sanskrit grammar, lexicography, prosody and rhetoric. As I have 
stated at the beginning of this paper, its aim is not primarily to do a piece 
of research-work on this subject but to invite the attention of Indian 
Sanskritists, once again, to the vast field of this research-work where they 
can fruitfully continue the valuable work initiated by the Dutch and 
Indonesian scholars, notably by Kern, Aichele, Djlantik, Poerbatjaraka, 
S. Levi, Gonda and C. Hooykaas. The works of these scholars are not 
extensive, but they may serve as valuable introduction to the subject. ' 

Abbreviations 

BKl — Bijdxagen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, 
Indian influences — H. B. Sarkar, Indian influences on the literature of Java and 
■Bali, 1934 

JGIS—J ournal of the Greater India Society. 

KBNWB — H. N. van der Tuuk, Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboe'k* 
four volumes. ■ 

OLZ— Orientalistische Literatur Zeitung. 
,; () F— Oudiieidkiindige Verslag. 

Supplement— H. H. Juynboll, Supplement op den Catalogue van de J avaansehe 
en Madoereesche Handsehriften der Leidsche Universiteits-Bibliotheek, Vol. I, 1 907 
Vol. II,. 1911. 

. TBG~ Tijdsehrift voor Indisehe Taal-, Land- en Volkenkun- de van het Bataviaaseh 
Genootscap van kunsten en wetenschappen. - V. Ofi 

VBG — Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootscap' van kunsten en wetens-. ; ; ;|| 
chappen. . ■ ■ 'f.| 

\VG— -Kern, Verspreide Gesehriften, Vols. 1-15. : || 
' . Fin~VerliaiKleJingen van het XCoaiiiklijk Instituut. , 



1 Of. fia^M^^ 1/4. 
s Canto III, '. : v-.'. ■ 
s '. Canto XXL 

*..Ed. N. Pandurang Parab> 1928, pp. 184 ft- 
* 7/58-62. ■ ■ :" ■■' , 
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SOME REFERENCES TO ANIMAL HUNTING IN ANCIENT 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

; By Apabna Chattopadhyay . . 

(Received January 5 9 1967) 

■ The KatMsariisagara of Somadeva provides us with some interesting 
material about limiting, a regular sport for the royalties in ancient and 
early medieval India, It is the chief outdoor recreation ' of the royalties 
in the KatMsaritsagam. 

■ A study of the references 1 to hunting in the Rgveda leads mm to the 
• conclusion, drawn by eminent scholars, that hunting played, a considerable 

part in the life of the Rgvedic Aryans 2 who indulged in it for' livelihood, 
sport and protection of flock from the wild beasts. 3 

Hunting was as much a sport in the age of the Buddha 4 as in the Maurya 
Age. 5 Megasthenes provides us with a graphic and .glorious picture of 
a royal hunting party. 6 The royal hunt was temporarily abolished by 
Asoka in 259 B.C. 7 In the Arthamstm* in the epics 9 and in 31 ami 1 ® the 
importance of hunting; is noticed. The love of hunting of the Imperial 
Guptas is preserved in their coins. 11 In Kaiidasa 12 hunting is a regular 
royal pastime. As we pass on to the age of Harsa we find the young prince 
Harsa happily engaged in hunting in the wood, while his elder brother 
■was fighting with the H ii ii as in the north-western frontier. 13 

In the Kailiasariisagara we find description of the hunting expeditions 
of king Udayana of Kausamhi, 14 prince Yajramuknta of Varanasi, 15 prince 
Naravahanadatta, 16 king Candravaloka of Citrakfzta, 17 king Laksadatta 
of Laksapura 18 and king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. 19 

■ Hunting Pakty 

A royal hunting party consisted of huntsmen, hunting dogs, horses 
■and footmen.. The royal hunter rode on ; an elephant. When the party 

. . \ M. V, 9 I, 125, 2; II, 42, 2; V, 15, 3; V, 74, 4; IX, 88, 4; X, 80, 4; 51, 6; 28, 10; SI, 
81. Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 173. 

. ' % Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 100. ■ 

■ a R. K; Mookerii, Hindu Civilization, pfc. I, p, 76. A, 0. Das, Rgvedic Culture, 
pp. 221-22. The Vedic Age, p. 398. ■ ■ . 

4 Jamka^o. 537. 

• 5 Bock Edict, VIII, 
0 Megasthenes, Fragm. XXXII. ' .' 
7 V. A. Smith, Marly History of India, p. 129. ' 
$ 'Afthctidsirw Bk VIII ■Gh III 

9 Mbh., Anulasanaparva," 116, 15; Vanaparva, 50, 7; Eamaya^a, Ayodhyakanda, 

■ W Mmw, VII, 47-50. - : 

11 Allan, Cmaiogm of the Gupta Corns in the British Museum. 

Raghu, IX, 46-47; S'ak., Act II. ■ . ' : : 

1!i Harsacarita, English Trans, by Cowell & Thomas, p. 132. 

• ' Kss., XXI, H~I6. 

15 Kss., LXXV, 64-65. ' ■ 

16 Kss., XLII, 2-7. 

17 Kss,, XCIV, 8-14. ' ■ 

18 Kss., LIU, 15-18. 
18 Kss^CXXlI, 7-18.. 
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encamped in a spot, nets were pitched up on all sides and heaven resounded 
with the shouts of joyous huntsmen. Such is the description that we find 
in the hunting party of long Vikramasimha. 1 

Hunting dogs 

In the Kathasaritsagam, we find, king Udayana employing dogs in 
the ravines while out on hunting* 2 The practice of employing clogs Is as 
old as the Rgvedic Age. We find dogs mentioned in the Bgveda in the 
description of the capture of a boar in chased The excellent training 
given to dogs, for the purpose of hunting by Indians, impressed the Greeks 
including Alexander himself. 4 Hunting dogs are mentioned in Kahdasa.5 
In the description of the hunting expedition of the Cahamana kings of 
Banastambhapura, fleet hunting . dogs with golden necklaces are found in 
the Hammira MaMMvyafi In the Manasollasa the employment of trained 
dogs in hunting is mentioned, 7 In the Rajatarangini we notice hunting 
dogs in the description of royal hunting. 8 

Nets 

In the KatJbdsaritsagara nets are mentioned in the description of the 
hunting party of king Vikramasimha 9 and also are described as being 
laid in the glades by king Udayana. 10 Nets were used in hunting in the 
Bgveda 11 and are found in Kalidasa. 12 

Huntsmen 

' The huntsmen usually accompanied the royal hunter specially if it 
was a regular hunting expedition. Thus we find kings Vikramasimha, 1 ^ 
Udayana 14 and Candravaloka 15 accompanied by huntsmen. In Kalidasa 
we find f orest-surrounders. 16 In the KatMsarUsagara we notice that king 
Udayana, a great lover of hunting, used to station scouts in forest to watch 
and inform him about games. 17 

Footmen, mentioned in the hunting party of king Vikramasimha of 
the KaiMsarifsagara, 1 8 are also found in the Hammira MaJiakdvyaP A 
great retinue of runners accompanying a hunting party is noticed in Bana's 
KadambarL 20 

The royal hunter rode on an elephant, as we notice in the case of 
Candragupta Maury a. Megasthenes says that if the hunt took place in 



■ ' i Kss., XXVII, 150-157. ' ' 
• 2 Kss., XXI, 16, 
3 U. F., X, 86, 4. 

■ * Curtius, Bk„ IX, Cli. I; Classical Accounts of India, p. 1,27. 
* Baghu., IX, 46-47; S'ak., Act II. 

'■ ■ Hammira Mahakavya, iv 9 48.' 
, ; * Mmiasollasa, IH-IV, 1298-1328. ' . - . . , 

;. . . » .Rss., XXVII, 150-57. ' 

■ 11 JJ.F./.IX, S3, 4; A.V., VIII, 8, 5. ■ 
V: : >,V*a -&agku< 9 'lX 9 46-47. ■ .. 

■■.' ^■.■^xxvn; 150.,. , 

■-:- : yX$ Kss., XXI, 11." ' • 
.-W Kss.tXCW, ^ . 

' XXVII, 150.-5L' . 

Hammwa -MaMkavya, IV, 48fl' v 
~ y KMambari, English Trans, by C. M. Bidding, p. 73. 
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' the open country the king rode on an elephant . 1 In the Kaihasariieagara , 
king Fikramasiriilia 2 and king Laksadatta, 3 while out on hunting, are 
described to have been seated on elephants. 

Ladies accompanying the royal hunting party 

■ In Megasthenes' description of Candragupta Maraya's hunting expedi- 
tion, armed foreign female guards (Yavanis) are found to be closely 
attending the royal hunter. 4 In Kalidasa the king out on hunting was 
accompanied by * Yavanls J who were wearing garlands of flowers and were 
. armed with bows and arrows. 5 

In the KafMsaritsagara, we find king Udayana going to Lar&naka 
on hunting along with his queen Vasavadatta. 6 Bilhana in his Vikmmanka- 
iemmrita has described the enjoyments of king Vikramaditya I in the 
cold season when the king accompanied by the ladies of his household 
started on his hunting excursion. He was preceded by courtesans on 
horse-back, while the inmates of his seraglio followed him on the rear. 7. 

Dress of the royal hunter 

' Kalidasa refers to hunting costume. 8 The royal hunter wore a leaf- 
coloured armour for the sake of the adaptation . to environment. 9 
Kadambari refers to hunting costume. 10 In the Kathamriisagara , king 
Udayana in a dark green vest, resembling the colour of the tree-leaves, 
ranged the forest which was of the same colour as his dress. 11 In the 
Bammira Mahakavya the footmen in the hunting party are dressed in 
blue clothes. 12 

The games 

Lions, elephants, boars, buffaloes, deer and birds were the games in 
the Rgvedic days. 13 In Kalidasa lions, tigers, wild boars, bisons,, rhino- 
ceroses, antelopes, yaks and birds are noticed as games in the description 
of royal hunts. 14 In the Harsacariia we find Harsa hunting lions, 'sarahhas', 
tigers and boars. 15 The Kadambari mentions wild elephants, wild boars, 
lions, 'sarabhas 5 ,* yaks and many kinds of deer. 16 In the KaiMsariimgara 
the games consist of lions, tigers, elephants, wild boars, wild swine, buffaloes, 
deer and 'sarabhas'. 17 Jackal hunting finds some references in the 
Rdjaiarangini . 1 8 



; , 1 Megasthenes, Fragm., XXVII. 

3 Kss, 9 LIU, 1 5- 16. 
■ : : . 4 Megasthenes, Fragm., XXVII. 
5 Raqhu m ,TX, 40-47; S'aJe., Act II. 
i., ■..:« Kss., XV-XVI. : 

7 Bilhana, Vikmmankadevacarita, XII, 50-78. 
* Siik., Act II; ■ 
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■ Hunting Recommended for Kings ' . 

' ■ In the Kathamriisagara, Amaragupta, a minister of king Vitaamasimha 
tells the king that hunting is approved for the kings to give them exercise 
and excitement: the kings are further advised to slay the malignant wild 
animals, as otherwise the earth will be depopulated by them.* Reeom. 
mendation of hunting^ for kings is found in Kauiilya. The benefit of 




and stationary bodies, knowledge of the minds of animals in anger, fear 
and ease, and occasional marching, 2 Similar views are noticed in Ealiclasa's 
Sahuntal&z and in Kamandahlya-nMi-sam^ Dandin equally enthusiastic 
about hunting says there is nothing so nice as ' mrgaya 5 : it gives the km 
magnificent exercise ; and long winded speed might prove very handy after 
a defeat: it dries up the phlegmatic humour thus promoting digestion, tlie : 
sole foundation of health: by reducing the fat it makes the body vigorous 
sinewy, agile: it gives power to endure cold, heat, wind, rain, hunger, thirst: 
it interprets the mental activities of living beings from . their physical 
expression: it supplements scanty crops with the flesh of deer, buffaloes 
wild oxen and other : games : it makes the land routes, safe .by killing such 
creatures as wolves and tigers: it wins the confidence of jungle tribes: it. 
fosters energy, thus impressing hostile armies. 5 

In the early medieval work Manmollasa, hunting as a sport for kin^s. 
is elaborately' dealt .with. Thus, the text recommends the reservation of 
forest for royal hunt. Thirty- one methods of hunting are enumerated in 
this context. 6 ,. 

Hunting as a vice 

. ' 'Along with the praise of hunting we also notice its condemnation. iii 

the Kathasaritsagara. Thus Amaragupta, the. minister of king Vikratmw 

simha, first recommending hunting for kings, adds that too much adcHctte 

to hunting is bad as formerly Pandu and other kings met their doom on 

account of it.?- Hermit Narada condemns hunting and repeats the story 

of . Pandu whose love of : hunting brought about his destruction. 8 ' In 

Kautilya too, hunting is one of the four vices and it is a worse vice than 

gambling. For, in it, the danger of robbers, enemies, wild animals, forest 

fires, and stumbling and loss of way as well as hunger and thirst constitute 

the danger to life. 9 Manu includes hunting in his list of ten vices. 10 Of 

these, hunting along with drinking, gambling and women forms a group 

of the four most harmful vices. 11 The condemnation of hunting for kings 

is to be noticed in the Kamandakiya-mti-sara, which also says that calamities 

befell Pandu who was addicted to.it. 12 . 
* « 
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. SOME POST-MUSLIM TEMPLES AND SCULPTUEES 

OF RAJASTHAN 

By Adris Banebji 

{Received March 13, 1967) 

A most tragic age in India opened in AJD. 1193, when Turki converts 
to Islam crashed the gates and entered the fertile Kuru-Paneala country. 
Beyond it, lay the smiling fields of Antarvedi (the doab between the Ganga 
■ and Yamuna); and, even beyond these, all the populous cities, ports, and 
emporiums of eastern India. They successfully exploited the gap to gain 
more. Since the Hfma invasion the Indian scene had changed" ' A policy 
of total indifference to the cataclysmic changes in the mainland of Asia 
isolated the rulers of India, who lived in an utopia of their own, 1 In this 
paper I am endeavouring to discuss some fanes of Rajasthan and their 
applied sculptures. Notwithstanding several successful Muslim raids, the 
number of temples amounts to more than 100 in Mewar alone. 

■ After A.D. 1195, the socio-political scene underwent revolutionary 
changes. Over the rubble and shambles of their culture, small bands of 
Rajputs settled themselves in the inhospitable desert tracts and less acces- 
sible valleys of Rajasthan and western Himalayas, creating a new type of 
feudal society. 2 This society attempted not merely conservation, but 
resurrection of traditional arts and crafts. At first the resources were limited, 
the classic guilds and architects as well as stone-cutters (silapatta vam$m 9 
i.e. silawat caste) were all lost. ■ Their first attempts, therefore, were clumsy' 
and crude, compared with the classic examples at Taragar h- A j mere (and 
not Taragarh-Bundi) , Ranthambhor, Badoli, Menal and Bijholya, But 
■later on they succeeded with Somapuras or Gujarat craftsmen. ■ 

' The chief characteristics' of this architecture was beauty in .mass — 'pro- 
duced' as an organic whole and not merely design in the abstract. The 
design had a functional character. A quality which could not have 
materialized without a well-established canon and a grammar for idioms 
of expression. The Somapuras with their canon have survived and were 
responsible for erection of the new temple of Somnath. ■ When in course 
of time the classic stage was reached, the creative faculty was lost, followed 
by ■ inevitable conventionalization and copying. But some of the works of 
canon which have survived convey to us, across the gulf of ages, idioms and 
syntax of design. One of the factors that led to a moraine of critical 
appreciation is prejudice, like Lawrence, as evident from his evaluation of 
Indian art in Jesting ■ Pilate. In fact the regional or national arts were 
merely varieties of universal : sense of beauty and form according' to ethnical 
capacities. 3 That is why Sir Jacob Epstien was so much impressed by 
Negro art,. , 



. ^<7/..the wTiter's^Post-Muslim-Tempips of Bihar V :JAS $ Vol. IV, Kb* 2 (1962), 

s ^ P. Saran : Studies in Mediaeval History of India. : New Delhi, ;I93l : 
■ ■ » C/. the writer's 4 The Character of Indian Art'. Calcutta &#, April 1937, 
pp. 85 ft 
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From its very origin and development, architects of ancient India, and 
later on of mediaeval Eajastiian, depended on mass for stability without 
any mortar. They joined together a number of isolated forms "to obtain 
the results, that is, to counteract gravitation with balance and poise. 
Elegance, extraordinary in quality, was obtained by exploiting forms! 
geometrical . and vegetal motifs, sculptures and pilasters, etc., in a sculp" 
turesque way. The richness of the decorative art conveys a sense of well 
being, grandeur and delight. They possess character and significance, 
based upon assimilation of cultural influences both from the north, and, 
south. They are distinguished by breadth of vision, imagination and a 
balance between verticals and the horizontals of the design, solids and voids, 
The niches on the outer wall played a vital role in breaking up the monotonv 
of the same plain, at the same time imparting a unity to the whole design. 
Yet, this very design had mystic, sacerdotal and spiritual values. They 
betray the existence of a ■ cognate and homogeneous style and are examples 
of a distinctive and concerned architectural movement, differing only in 
expression. " 

The first of these are three Jaina temples and one shrine dedicated 
to the Sun at Raripiira, Ranakpura or Rainpurva (25° 7' N and 73° 28' E). 
it is celebrated as one of the pancaMrthas of the Jamas, The ' place . is situated 
88 miles south-east of Joclhpur city, and 14 miles east by south-east of the 
Falna railway station. It had been noticed by Fergusson and an account 
of the monuments of this place was first published by D. R. Bhandarkar, as 
Assistant Superintendent of Archaeological Survey, when it possessed 
scholars and not matriculate overseers on regional or technical grounds, 
He further elaborated his studies on the Sarvotabhadra temple called Yuga- 
dfsvara in the consolidated Eeport edited by the late Sir J. H. Marshall } 
The Sarvotabhadra temple is well known, but the fact that there are two 
other temples dedicated to Supars vanatha , the 7th tirthankara, and Kami* 
natha, the 22nd tirthankara, is not so well known. These two temples 
are ■ at the front of the great temple, Notwithstanding the fact that 
Rajasthan was an area of great isolation, 2 most of the remains have under* 
gone structural repairs, due to vandalism; and many earlier remains have' 
totally disappeared, ■ The. temples, under discussion erected on a lonely 
glen, which gives access, to the western slope of the Aravalli range, were no 
exceptions; and local tradition refers to a visit by Aurangzebe. Leaving 
aside these ■ folk- traditions, the fact remains that the objective evidence 
supplied by .the structures themselves establishes possibility of destruction. 
But as far as dates are concerned except in one example we have no data 
to proceed objectively. For the rest we have to be subjective, .depending 
on style. The Yugadisvara temple, according to an inscription, was 
erected in V.S. 1489 (AD. 1432-33), during the reign of Ifo^ 
karna. '. It was a mUra type of temple, as far as materials are' :eoncemed.v 
The Aihharas were built of brick. Stylistically, they are of Lata variety, 
that i Si clustered Mkhara types of Gujarat, but extremely inelegant. r ^:'C:: 

-The- two minor Jaina temples were of nirandham type, thatfis, without 
■any; circumbulatory passage within the temple. Several periods of structural 
sequence exist in the temple dedicated to. Supars vanatha, the tower 



1 A History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Progress Eeport of the 
Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, 1907-08, pp. 58-59? Annual Meport $ 
the Archaeological Strn^ey of India, 1907-08, pp. 205-06, Of. also the writer's v Jain 
Temple at Banakpur \ Journal of Indian Museums, Vols. XVII-XX (1961-64), 

s B. Subba Bao ; The Personality of India, 1958, p. 12. 
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e^dticilng minor repairs and the garbhagrha up to iukanasa belongs to c. fi& ' 

■ teeiith or sixteenth century A J). ; while the peristyled veranda with hypostyle 
roof of the miiamla was erected in the nineteenth century (Fig. 1). This 
dating of the older portion is supported by the quality of sculptures as well as 
the smhsiMmaka. The sanctum is rectangular internally, but star-shaped 

' (rrtta) externally, with rathas {projecting angles), chaturbhadras (four 
facets) and salildntaras (recessed corners) . The two temples at Nemawar 

' Chaubera Dera, Nos. 1 and 2, and Nllkanthesvara at XJn (district Dewas), 
the temple of Udayesvara at Udaipur (district Vidisa) are few of this class. 
Further additions can be made from Menal and Bijholya (in districts of 
Bhilwara and Chitorgarh) which were also repaired in post-Muslim times : 
possibly by Mokala or Kumbha. 

The applied sculptures, too, have great affinity not merely in style 
with those of the great Sarvotabhadra cathedral but also with those" of 
Kumbha's Tower of Victory at Chitorgarh and Srngara Cauri at the same 
place, as far as presentation, spirit, sensibility and vitality are concerned. 
Prom a bygone past are inherited the decorative motifs or they were copied 
from existing ruins. A great deal of this revival was due to the researches 
of Mandana Misra. Vegetal and geometrical ornaments, harmless to the 
tenets of Islam, had been utilized by Indian craftsmen in occupied India 
sin ae the twelfth century of the Christian era. But with a difference. 
Abstraction, formalization and idealized human forms are noteworthy. 
Many of them are copies of existing sculptures, in fact the idea of an 
arehtype is forced upon us. The same arrangement within kiitas (shrines 
flanked by pilasters), ovpithas (pedestals) of apsards or surasmidaris in various 
poses and postures (Fig. 3); playing flutes and mrdangas, dancing, holding 
mirrors or applying vermilion on the parting of the hair, juggling with balls, 
mithuna couples, siddhas, yakshas, klrttimukhas are found in diluvian quantity 
as used to be done before the Turki invasion, from Comorin to Rajasthan. 

Idioms of architectural expressions are also conventional We have 
the same jalaka of caityas, jddyd-kumbhas, karnika, grdsapaUi, antarapatra, 
kapota and kumuda tddyds, etc., as plinth-mouldings. Above the varandikd, ■ 

■ we have the identical mthika, tilaka, karna&rngas, bhumi-arnalakas, etc. 
The doorways have mandamka, various kinds of sdkJms such as gandkarva, 
patra, vydlaka, etc., lalutavimba and vttaranga. The excellent quality of the 
ornaments and the admitted sculpturesque nature of architecture are the 
best epitaphs on this revival movement. Along with these, an intruding 
element, alien to the national traditions, also appear ; suggesting assimilation 
and absorption of Tureo- Afghan architectural expressions. These are the 
domes— most delicately carved filigree ' works, interlaced at that, reminding 

■ us of similar examples'in Gujarat, inherited from a past they had destroyed 
by the sword' and' fire, e.g. at Modhera. Many of the' motifs and designs 
on pillars, tarangapoUkds (roll brackets), pratoUs are met wi th in . Muslim 
buildings. ■ 

■ ' The temple of Naminatha is similar to that of Suparsvanatha. 
■' /"-■The third temple, however; was dedicated to the Sun and standstill. a 
different footing; . It . has a jagati and adkistkana. This, was also a mmn~) 
iMra prdsdda, too. . Originally it contained a samvrtM niaMdapa y -^mi 
antarala and a garbhagrha, which was rectangular internally and vrtta~ : , 
samsiMriaka externally./ The roofs of the passage and the porch have: 
fallen but the Mkhdm stands. The ornate doorway (Fig, 4), without ^ev- 
. ioonostasis ■ of the . twin . river • goddesses,; : Ganga and ; Yamuna > : 'with ; a high h : 
threshold, dvdrapdlmmd the ; urdhhapaMM having, the /effigy :;.of GaneSai; 
mMatrnMa, along with the figures of the pmivdmdevaMs, MkpMm ai«i 
namgrahas (Fig. 5), etc,,, on;, the- outer ; -walls, of the garbhagrha or., vimam;, [ 
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belong to c. eleventh, or twelfth century A .B. But the varandikd with grlva 
. masiaka are of c. AIX 1400-1500- The suJeanasa has a Vacant pif} m 01 ! 
pedestal, No doubt ail the elements of the design of the vamndikd ase 
there, - e.g. the muM-mcmjari, andaka, ura-manjaris, flanked by karnX 
manjaris, karna and nasia-Mngas . But ^ they lack the grace, the mm% 
the elegance, the compactness and what is more, concord in design of "its 
earlier and classical prototypes, The rhythmic cascades of planes, ferni 
which the mida4ihhara raises its massive body, silhouetted against the sk? 
, are. conspicuous by their absence. Yet, it has- similarity with those of the 
YugadMvara temple- All these show that it underwent repairs in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century AJX, having fallen into ruins or violated. Then again 
it suffered desecration or fell into ruins in troublous times that followed 
and lias never been repaired. 

A remarkable departure in the temple of Suparsvanatha is the occurrence 
of erotic sculptures (Fig. 6). A very well-known practice with the ancient 
and mediaeval sthapaUs. These are a source of great embarrassment to the 
Jaina priests of Baijakpura, who explain that the .temple was erected 
by the Soniapuras, who built the Sarvotabhadra temple, during their leisure 
hours. The term Somapura is very helpful, ' since it establishes the role 
played by the Gujarat craftsmen in reviving art and architecture in South- 
eastern Bajasthan in the fifteenth century of the Christian era. Even now 
they are employed in the annual repairs. In passing we must point out 
that the erotic scenes, far from being lecherous, have an intellectual quality, 
which elevate them from commonplace voluptuousness. Their spirituality 
eclipses banality. 

' The temple of Naminatha has no erotic sculptures but possesses the 
identical apsaras or sumsundaris on pithas (Fig, 7), rampant vyalakas m 
the saUldntaras and the images* of dihpalas, etc.. (Fig.. 8). The applied 
sculptures have value of their own. They are distinguished by polish, ' 
. rather than untutored vigour. They have a distinct individuality, m] 
portraits of souls within limits of personality. The art was conceptual', 
rather than optical. What is more, they betray a knowledge of what a 
great ally the Sun was. The earliest instances of this utilization of the 
solar rays are Bharhut and Sanchi. The next great instance is the Tower 
of Dhamek at Saraath, where every facet was carved with a view to obtaining 
greatest effect of the solar rays during various seasons and different hours 
of a day, In the same way, the forest of sculptured reliefs of Banakpur 
is thrown into highest relief in the earlier part of the day. The noonday 
Sun, blazing in all its glory creates transcendental forms and chiaroscuro. 
The afternoon glow accentuates the edges with a vivid sidelight — a living 
series of figures in guilded stone, relieved by crisp blue shadows, below the 
seemingly lofty Sifcharas, silhouetted against the blue of the space. .. 

The form and proportions, derived from nature, have been successfully 
transformed in stone. The anthropomorphic renderings of the celestial 
forms, the lovely figures of the resplendant females, in the most common 
day-to-day poses — reaching upwards at the parting of the hair (Fig. 9) 
on the head; holding a mirror ; dancing with a dagger or juggling with balls ; 
(Fig. 10)-— indicate the humanism of the art. Their shapely arms, outlines ;, 
of jewelled girdled thighs, rounded legs and small but full busts are fore- 
runners of mediaeval Rajasthani paintings. . -The decorative and the realistic 
factors are most happily co-ordinated with symbolic motifs and flowers. 
The dancers burst upon our vision stamping joyously earthwards, with the 
daring conceit of youth. One foot is firmly advanced or placed with 
hensile strength, wMle the other foot is none 
of these poses, any arrogance, immodesty or false sense or timidity are 

3B 
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observed, but they are remarkable for serene frankness, honest charm and 
simplicity of sylvan nymphs. At the same time there is majesty, nobility 
and expressive" contours and angles. They represent, in material terms, the 
image of eternal women and eternal beauty, which lies dormant in human 
hearts. Over all these the Sun lays a carpet of gold. The eternal spirit 
is one. though the learned may call it by various attributes. 
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Fig. 8. Images of India, Agni, etc., in kutas, Naminatha temple. 
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Plate IX. 




Fig. 9. A woman looking at a mirror, etc., Suparsvanatha temple, RM^ur. 




Fig. 10. Juggling with balls, Suparsvanatha temple. 
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■ REFLECTIONS OF ANCIENT INDIAN SOCIETY IN THE 

KATHASARITSAGARA 

By Apabna Chattopadhyay 

(Received January 5, 1967) 

' ■ The Kathasaritsagara though, often referred to by scholars as a work 
0 f the early medieval period inasmuch as it was written by Somadeva in 
the eleventh century, the period which it depicts, has been a subject of 
controversy. Though one of the richest fields for social research, being 
oext to the two epics in this matter, Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara is a 
stupendous collection of tales dating from very early days up-tiJl the Vetala 
Pancavimsati and the Pancatantra were incorporated in it and is based on 
Guradhya's Brhatkatha. 

By a critical study of the material found in the work, we can say that 
the work, in spite of it being a very large collection of tales dating from 
the earliest years of Aryan society, generally depicts early medieval Indian 
society, though there are some details which belong to the earlier period of 
Indian society while some others are true to ancient Indian society in general 
In the first place we trace the details, in the Kathasaritsagara , that 




which may mean a prince, the context of the references shows that they 
.were Rajputs. Thus we find a Rajaputra named Simhagupta in the service 
of king Satavahana 1 and the capital city of Ujjayint guarded by Rajaputra 
guards. 3 . In these references the term Rajaputra suggests men of the Rajput; 
community and not princes,' The appointment of five hundred Rajaputra 
bodyguards for prince Samarabhata 3 or two hundred Rajaputra guards 
accompanying Vikramaditya* also suggest the, same. , Again we 'find, that 
a Eajaputra named Krsiia&akti came from the Deccan and took service 
under king Vikramaditya. He had along with him five himdred Rgjaputras. 6 
in the field of education we find monasteries for Rrahmanas in the 
Kathasaritsagara. It refers to the monasteries of Rrahmanas in TJjjayinI, 6 
in the city of Karkotaka? and in the island of Utsthala^ Ik Ksemendra's 
Deiopadesa we find interesting and intimate details about a Hindu matna 
in Kasinna with students from distant Bengali In the R&jatarangini 
we find many references to such 'mathas' which were centres of learning. 
Such 'mathas' were built in large climbers in Kasmlra by kings, queens, 
princesses and ministers and also by virtuous citizens. 10 - Kalaciiri and 



^■r' 1 KSS.,VI f 155. 

l 2 sr^^^R^r^rf^T^cfsat: jess., en, ii. 

3 kss., lxxiv, 59. : 
* kss., xxxviii, 17-18. 

6 %W <. m ^ prnrf ^rgr: fi§ : i ks8.> cxxiv, 52-53, 

KSS., XVIII, i0&^ : ^ 

8 KSS., XXV, 63. M^K^ 

9 Behpadeda, Lesson IV. 

10 B.T., VH, 214; VIII, 243, 2401, 3320-21; VII, 151, 182-83, 956; VIII, 246, 
371, 1052, 2309, 2333-34; VIII, 120, 5111, 2408, 2402, 2431, 3354, 3355-56, 3359; 
Vm, 3330. 
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Calukya kings also established 6 mat-has" for promotion of learning, i Here 
we may note that, as rightly pointed out by Professor Basharu, Hindu 
monastieism developed in the middle ages and the 'mathas 5 of the Hindu 
orders also became centres of learning. 2 

Secondly, in the Katliasaritsagara, we find Valabhi as a centre of 
learning. 3 Valabhi, a Buddhist centre of learning like Nalanda, acquired 
this reputation by the seventh century AJX In earlier days, it was a 
great centre of trade but not of learning. 4 The absence of Buddhist monas- 
teries as centres of learning in the Katliasaritsagara is also a feature of 
early medieval. India, Further, Somadeva does not mention Taksa&Ila 
of VaLrariasi as centres of learning. In early years Varanasi was a great 
centre of learning while in a later period it became famous as a religious 
centre. 5 The later picture of Varanasi, which is true to early medieval 
period, is to be found in the Katliasaritsagara. 

The wide prevalence of the custom of 'Sat!', as found in the Katha- 
saritsagara, attests its early medieval character. 6 Before the sixth century 
A.D., it was rare and by the time of the Muslim conquest it was well 
established in society as one of the two courses left to Indian widows, the 
other being the miserable lonely life of a widow with ail the hardships. 7 

The institution of 'Devadasis 5 or temple girls referred to by Somadeva 
in a matter-of-fact 8 tone again reflects medieval Indian society in the 
Kathasaritsagara. This institution is totally absent in Indian literature, 
Dharmasastras and inscriptions before the sixth century A.D. 9 Its sudden 
emergence in the framework of Indian social and religious life is a mystery 
and a puzzle for students of Indian social history. Any piece of literature 
mentioning ' De vadasis ' as a regular feature of society shows its early 
medieval character. 

The practice of taking women of easy or doubtful virtues as wives, 
which is found in the Kathasaritsagara in the case of Anangaprabha 10 and is 
corroborated by the Raj ataranginl , 1 1 portrays the society of early medieval 
India. 

Some instances 12 of the re-marriage of widows as found in the Katha- 
saritsagara may apparently suggest that they, depict the .society of an 
earlier . period; But a ^ critical examination of these instances shows that 
they do not represent the geceral condition of the widows of the early 
medieval period. ., The. instances' are of Malava, Paunclravar d hana and 
Karkotaka (most probably Arakan 18 according to Tawney ) . .. 

Txi '.;tiie ■ fieiid- of religion we \.^d-.iSiraniiB. : Hinduism firmly established 
in society with Vedic sacrifices lingering and Buddhism gone to the back- 
ground. This again depicts the religious condition of the early medieval 
period. / The regard for the . Buddha: and his teachings,- especially , for .his 
ideal of self-sacrifice for the good , of others, along with the contempt for 



^* .JEf *I % y ,30Lj JP^l*^* ' 7*"^" 1 7. 

Basham, The Wonder thai was India, p. 185. ; '- 
3 KSS., XXII, 42-45.;' 
■ :V."-':--A-;A. -S, Altekar, Education in Ancient India, pp. "125-27. -. ; 
' 5 Ibid., pp. 11142. -v: '; 
: ; ® KSS., V, 100; LXXIII, 71; X, 17; LVIII, 38; LXXII, 387-88; XXVII, 88-98; 
LVIII, 55; LXXV, 185; LVIII, 65, 31. : ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 
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* KSS., LVH, 74-75; XII, 80, 101. . J 
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n B.T., V, 380-87; VII, 858.57, 858. ' ' ' 

' : » KSS., XVIII, 259-89; 321-44; XCVIII, 47-50. 
' tz - 0. H. Tawney, Ocean of Stones, Vol, I, p. 136, 
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Buddhist female ascetics, again proves the early medieval character of the 
cultural data in the Kathasaritsagara. The practice of singing hymns 
before the deities, an early medieval practice, is also a noticeable feature 
of the religious life in the Kathasaritsagara. 

■ Vadrikasrama and Kankhal, the two 1 holy places for pilgrimage as 
mentioned in the Kathasaritsagara, were holy places since the early medieval 
period. The mention of these two again makes the work sociologically true 
to the early medieval India. 

In matters of food and drink we find the practice of meat-eating widely 
prevalent. Though we do not know if the statement of Fa-haien that 
among upper classes meat-eating was not the practice' is true to a certain 
extent (it being a result of the propagation and predominance of Buddhism 
since the days of Asoka up to the time of Kaniska), the wide practice of 
meat-eating as found in the Kathasaritsagara 2 is in conformity with the 
picture given by Hsuan-tsang 3 and other subsequent sources, 4 

The great belief in astrological predictions based on the study of 
planets, as found in the Kathasaritsagara,, is also an early medieval Indian 
feature- It was by the time of Varahamihira that Indian astrology came 
to be closely connected with astronomy. The future and fate of man 
began to be studied in the light of the nature of the planets under which he 
was born. Before this, fortune-telling was based on the study of auspicious 
and inauspicious marks on the limbs of the person and other physiological 
signs, 5 in the Kathasaritsagara we find the former practice firmly estab- 
lished in society. Though marks of limbs were also studied, the serious 
decisions of life as regards marriage, etc, were made by the study of the 
stars of the person, 6 Finally, in political life, we find fatalism well estab- 
lished in Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara and it is a marked feature of early 
medieval India. 

Ml 

' We, however, can trace a few points which are true to the earlier period. 
Thus the instances of the pure type of Raksasa and Gandharva marriages 
found in the Kathasaritsagara 7 cannot be called true to early medieval 
India. No mention of Kanauj as a big and capital city of India and frequent 
mention of Pataliputra, Ujjayim, etc., also depict an earlier society. The 
stories of the Kathasaritsagara, being borrowed from earlier sources, natu- 
rally contain traces here and there of bygone days. 

, ' On the other hand, some social features of unbroken continuity since the 
Vedic days up-till the Muslim period are also traceable in the Kathasarit- 
sagara. But these cannot be used as arguments to hold that the 
Kathasaritsagara does not depict the society of early medieval India. 
Thus, we fold Brahmanas taking to the profession of Ksatriyas, a practice 
as much true to earlier years as to the early medieval age. Secondly, 



. ■". i KSS., LII, 313; III, 4. Badarika is one of the Vaisnava tlrihas mentioned 
in the Barhaspatya Arthasasira (III, 110-33). The temple is said to have been 
founded by the great teacher Sankaracarya, a Malabar Brahmana, who lived about 
the beginning of the eighth century A.D. Pcnzer, Vol. IV, pp. 159 ff. 

; *'KSS., XXX, 97; VIII, 23-24; LXI, 282-84:; LVI, 188; XXII, 128; LIV, 170-71; 
LXXX, 21; LXXIII, 246; LXXXIII, 24; VIII, 23-24. 

3 S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol II, p. 143. 

4 Kfemendra, Desopadem, Lesson VI, 28, Lesson III, 32; Narmamala, Satire III, 
m ; Samayamdtrkd 9 II, 22; iS.2 7 ., VIII, 676, 1866-67, 285-89. Ai BiruBf,^^ Vol II, 

6 A. L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, pp. 489-90. 
6 KSS CI 118 19 

' KSS.', XLIV-L; III, 60-67; X, 146; VI, 13-15; LXXV, 131 ; LXXXVI, 113; VII, 

82. 
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inter-easte marriages specially of c anuloma 5 type as found in the Katlia- 
saritsagara are true to the entire Hindu period. . The fine and accomplished 
class of public women as seen in the Katliasaritsagara are found in the 
Indian society since the years of the Buddha who was kind to the illustrious 
courtesan Ambapali ' The miserable lot of the widows and the existence 
of female ascetics are two more features found in the Kathasaritsagara 
which are true to the ancient period in general The practice of rice- 
eating and drinking wine, the practice of wearing ornaments by males and 
decorating themselves with flowers and with sandalwood ointment, the 
social vice of gambling and the popularity of hunting with royalties as a 
pastime, the practice of making fine floral decoration on limbs with sandal- 
wood paste by women and of adorning themselves with flowers, the belief 
in magic, witchcraft' and in the existence of semi -divine beings like Asuras 
and Baksasas* etc*, all these, as found in the Kathasaritsagara, are true 
to the whole of the ancient period and not particularly to. early medieval 
India. 



Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF INDIAN 

FRESHWATER PLANTS 

5. On the morphology, reproduction and autecology of 

Pi ST I A STRATIOTES LlNN.* 

By Eva Mitra 
Introduction 

Pistia stmUoies Linn. ■ is widely distributed tlnmigiiot.it the warmer 
parts of the plains of India, Valuable Information of various aspects of 
the species are mentioned in the works of Roxburgh (1.83.2), Griffith (1851), 
Engler and Prantl (1889), Hooker (1894), Campbell (1900*1905), Pram 
(1903, reprinted edition 1963), Arber (1920), Haines (1022), Eames and 
MacDaniels (1925, revised edition 1959), Hutchinson (1926), Coulter a.nd 
Cowles (1931), Hutchinson and Dalziel (1931-1936), Lawrence (1951), Biswas 
(1954) and others. In this article the habit, external and internal morpho- 
logy, reproduction, some experimental studies on the behaviour of the 
different vegetative parts and some physico-chemical conditions of existence 
of Ptsiia strut iotes have been dealt with in detail. This sttidv has a direct 
bearing on the problem of weed control, as the means of control of any 
weed can be suggested only after knowing the details of the morphology 
and ecology of the species concerned . 

Habit 

Pistia stratiotes belongs to the family Araceae. It is a free-floating, 
gregarious stoloniferous herb (Fig, I). Each plant has a small tuber with 
a cup-like cluster of leaves on the upper side and a bunch of thread-like 
adventitious roots on the lower side. During the monsoon when the ponds 
overflow, the free-floating plants are carried far and wide to the adjoining 
river or ponds, canals and even find their way to surrounding marshy 
lands. ' After the rains when the water subsides the plants get stranded 
in the waterlogged, marshy land and in the hot weather when the areas 
dry up the plants also dry up. But if in this dry state they are carried 
to other . tanks, or by some means they come in contact with water, they 
rejuvenate and grow up again under favourable conditions. ' . 

' ■ MOEPHOLOGY 

Tuber 

The mature tubers, which remain partially submerged, are quite small 
in size generally varying between 7-0. and 15-0 mm. in length. The basal 
part of each mature tuber has the marks of the whorls of the fallen leaves 
and the apical side of the tuber bears the cup-like leaf whorls (Fig. 2), The 
roots develop on the tubers from the base of the last foliage whorl. The. 
runners , come out from the axils of some leaves and project into the. water 
: (Fig. 3). Multicellular hairs are present on the lower side of mature tubers., . 

T" I — p .iii i l H...J I H m,. i i |.m . n p in i L, l_ n i .. ii. _ .ii. j. i | i , mi..j imm»mi in i l l i inim m l. .1. 1 i ' i L t il'i .1 ,n ri— T mtm 1 i i — — 1 1 .- N W m iiw .m i— « n . 1 M 1 m VW i i l i 11 i fL.ir.- i i.um iw J i 1 ... .1 1 mum «M« i l " ' ' » ' . < -• — — — — - — " » m .» hw j itw*Wi» h iwi > . i i > Hi " . w ■O hih.W ' W. ii i 1 ■^•W^»^WP>tf<*»I^W»W^%W***»W»'*#MMW^ty^ I '! "itnii.iirJW.-WIB 

. / " * Published with the permission of the Director, Central Inland Fisheries Besearch 
Institute, Barrackpore. 
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'Moots . 

The roots , develop in thick clusters from the base of the lowermost 
whorl of foliage leaves. The tips of the roots are protected by root pockets 
which are longer and more conspicuous than the rootcaps of the soil roots. 
Root hairs are few and not much prominent (Fig, 4). 




■ Leaves are arranged in close spiral around the apical part of the tuber; 

: -surfaces \ ; The vernation; is involute (Fig- [5.a)^}^ growth 
Of to lamina ;;unrolls : - and ;:exten4s\ : to'^form felly developed.: 

■■•■fifl^^ 'mere 
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of each leaf (Fig. 5e). The structure of stomata is very simple. The 
stomatal pore is enclosed by two kidney-shaped guard cells, one on each 
side. As in most hydrophytes, here also, the inner cutin ridges of the guard 
cells are lacking. 




Fig. 5a-e. (a) leaf vernation ; (b~d) opening of leaf from the 

bud stage ; (e) stomata. 



Anatomy . 

Tuber 

In transverse section it shows the following features (Fig, 6a) : 

Epidermis. — One-layered, parenchymatous cells but without any 
' thickening on the outer wall. 

Ground tissue. — Composed of irregular, parenchyma cells with air- 
chambers scattered all over. The airchambers have thin, one- celled 
. diaphragms enclosing large airspaces. These diaphragms prevent the 
entire airchamber system from flooding when a part . of the vegetative 
body is injured. Within these :" airchambers needle-shaped calcium 
. oxalate crystals are present, in cone-like bundles, these are known as 
■ raphides (Fig, 6/). Within the airspaces another type of star-shaped, 
;■ ' globose crystals are present which are known , as druses . (Fig, 6e), 
. , Both the raphides and the druses provide mechanical support as well 
as protection against aquatic animals. 

Vascular bundles. — Scattered all over the ground tissue. Each 
bundle is composed of one central vascular element surrounded by a 
few layers of small, closely set undifferentiated cells forming the 
' conductive tissue, ■ y\'.--''/ : ; , 

Miimmr 

j III transverre section (Fig. 6b) and in longitudinal .section' (Fig. 6c) it' . 
shows the following features: 

V Epidermis.— Single- layered, small, regular cells, with a thin outer 

;; ,; 'i- : ^\;--vidiag mechanical j^otection. 

parenehymatous-like cells. Vessels are absent. 
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Leaf ■ • ■ ■ 

' . The following is the structure of leaf (Fig. 6d) : 

Epidermis. — Single-layered and without any cuticle. 
Ground tissue. — The mesophyll is composed of loosely arranged 
globular cells with large and small airspaces. The airspaces are much 
smaller in size than those present in the ground tissues of tuber or 
runner. Both druses and raphides are present in the airspaces to give 
mechanical support to the leaf. 

Vascular bundle. — Regularly arranged in the ground tissue. Each 
. bundle is having closely set parenchyma cells but vessels are absent, 




Pig. Qar-f . (a) transverse section of tuber ; (6) transverse section , of runner ; 
(c) longitudinal section of runner ; (d) transverse section of leaf; (e) calcium oxalate 
crystal druses ; (/) calcium oxalate. 



Reproduction 

Aquatic plants reproduce very quickly and in various ways. Arber 
(1920) states that Pislia represents a typb which is singularly successful 
in the matter of vegetative growth. Its reproduction is observed to be 
so rapid that within no. time it chokes water channels and proves a serious 
hindrance to navigation. In Pistia stratiotes the different modes of repro- 
duction are vegetative and sexual. 

(i)^^^^^^^E plant, 
Each one of these runners develops at the apex a smali bud 
which by gradual development forms a minute tuber with 
roots, rosettes of leaves and other vegetative parts, then this 
my developed plant breaks off from the adjoining runner 
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attached to the main plant and floats away as an independent 
plant (Fig. 7a), 

(ii) In a tank when the growth of Pistia is very thick and no space 
is available between two plants for spreading, then a mature 
plant multiplies by developing vegetative buds on the tubers 
within the leaf rosettes of the mother plant. These buds 
develop further in that region to form new plants which come 
into prominence only when the mother plant dies (Fig, 76). 
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(iii) Regeneration of the vegetative parts. — During the summer when the 
Pistia plants are exposed to the strong sun they lose the 
healthy green colour and become yellowish. Later gradually 
the leaves dry up and fall off, most of the roots decay and 
onlv the tubers in a decaying state continue to float. . When 
the monsoon comes and improves both the environmental and 
atmospherical conditions, these naked half- dead tubers 
become green and healthy in appearance and gradually start' 
developing roots and leaves and later float as healthy, in. 
dependent plants. Instead, of the rains if unfavourable hot 
and drought conditions continue to exist for long, then these 
naked tubers will ultimately die. 

B. Sexual reproduction 

Pistia starts flowering generally from the beginning of August and 
continues to flower till the middle of March. The inflorescence is a simple 
spadix subtended by a herbaceous spathe which is light green in colour 
and is monocerous (Fig. 8a~c). The male flowers are arranged on the 
upper region of the spadix and the female flower on the lower region. 

Male inflorescence . — There are five to six flowers in the male inflores- 
cence encircling the knob of a stalk (Fig. 8d). Each anther is two- celled 
(Fig. Se) and each cell opens by vertical slits. All around the spathe there 
are hairs each of which is multicellular. The hairs which are attached 
to the upper part of the spadix have rounded cells and those on the lower 
region have elongated cells. 

Just below the cluster of male flowers there are three leaf-like structures 
which are -very prominent. .: These leaf-like structures shrink and fall, 
after the opening of the spathe. This structure is described by Roxburgh 
(1832) as a green, fleshy, crenulate, saucer-shaped , body or upper nectary, 
from the centre of which rises the antheriferous column. Prain (1903) 




Wm^ (6) spathe removed j ^ 

of iaafloreseence ; id J male infloresceace ; (e) bilocular aiithtar ; (/) ovules attached to 
the half-brokeii ovarv : faV seed. 
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described these structures as neuters, minute and connate in a ring below 
the males. Haines (1922) also described this structure as a ring of minute 
confluent neuters below the male flowers. 

Female inflorescence. —In each spadix below the neuters there- is only 
one female flower. It is placed on a bent thalamus but the flower develops 
straight. The ovary is unilocular and the orthotropous ovules are arranged 
in sub-parietal placentation. After the female flowers are pollinated the 
male flowers are shed by the inflorescence, the spadix then has only the 
fertilized female flower which stands erect for three to five days more. 
Pollination is either caused by wind or by insects. After pollination when 
the ovules are 2 to 3 mm. in length, the lower side of the ovary wall breaks 
and exposes the ovules attached to the placenta. After a day or two the 
entire broken female flower gets detached from the inflorescence and floats on 
the surface of the water. The ovules remain attached to the floating half- 
broken ovary (Fig. 8/) for three to five days after which they get dispersed. 
The seeds when disseminated (Fig. 8*7) gradually sink and ripen under water. 
The number of seeds in each fruit generally varies from 6 to 10 and very 
rarely the number is more than 10. It has been generally observed that 
when the seeds are disseminated they do not sink immediately to the bottom 
of the pond but generally they stick to the thick cluster of the roots of the 
same plant and much later, by some sort of disturbance, the seeds fall off 
from the root clusters. 

Seeds and their Germination 

Under laboratory conditions from experimental studies it has been 
determined that 80 per cent of the disseminated seeds germinated almost 
immediately after a short dormant period. The rest of the 20 per cent 
showed some period of dormancy. . 

After dispersal, the seeds showed a very short dormant period and 
started germinating after about 14 to 35 days. The operculum which keeps 
the embryo covered within the seed protruded out first (Fig. 9a). Two to 
three days after a pair of foliage leaves started coming out (Fig. 9b). 
Gradually another pair of foliage leaves developed (Fig. 9c). With the 
growth of the second pair of foliage leaves the root also started developing 
(Fig 9d) , thus showing the lateral formation of roots as stated by Campbell 
1900) The roots grew and also the second pair of foliage leaves opened 
up (Fig 9e). The seed first lies horizontally on the bottom mud and, lying 
there formation up to the second pair of foliage leaves occur. .When the 
second pair of foliage open up fully the seed then leaves the bottom mud, 
comes up and floats vertically on the surface" of the water. From the 
commencement of germination to floating up of the germinating seeds the 
time taken is about 8 to 12 days. With the seed attached (Fig 9/) the 
seedling floats for a week to about 10 days after which the seed gets detached 
and falls off. During the floating period with the seed attached, the plant 
develops a few more small roots. After the detachment of the seed the 
plant floats as a fully formed independent plant. 



Experimental Studies on the Role oe Roots 

It is generally known that absorption of nutrients in water-plants goes 
on throughout the whole surface of the different vegetative parts which are 
either submerged or in contact with the water surface. Controlled experi- 
ments were carried out to find the part played by the roots m ^o^tion 

An earthenware tub of 40 cm. diameter and 32 cm. height was filled 
up with tap water and 10 cm. of soil at the bottom. Twenty-four mature, 
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healthy Pistia plants were put in the tub and, allowed to grow in it for a 
month. . After' a month the roots from the base of 12 plants only, were broken 
off and every day these plants were checked and whenever roots were 
found to be present on these plants they were broken; off constantly for sis 
months. The other 12 plants with all the roots intact were grown in the 
same tub as control specimens. 




Fig. 9a~jV Seed germination, {a) Operculum protruding from the seed; 
(b) a pair of foliage leaves coming out; (c) second pair of foliage leaves developing ; 
(d) root developing ; (e) second pair of foliage opening up and the root showing 
growth ; (./) seedling floating with the seed attached. 



. ; The behaviour of the plants with roots broken off and with roots intact 
■ : : is given in the table on page 123, 

The experiment was repeated thrice with identical results. From this 
observation it can be stated that the roots play a very important role in 
absorption of nutrients. The' experiments were carried, out one from 
October, to April and the two others from ' December to June. .. From the 
' • . results . of ■ these experiments it can be stated that during any time of the 
year if the leaves and the roots of the Pistia plants are destroyed by any, 
chanee , then the affected plants on getting favourable: environment within 
■ . five to six months will again develop like the normal healthy plants. : But if 
cdiitmuously the. roots and leaves are destroyed for more than eight months 
". '. then that will help to destroy the floating, naked tubers completely. , 

Some Physico-chemical Conditions of Existence 

^ ^ six different types of natural 

^ pond; was'' 

■ ;■■ stii<3ied' :: : .once:;'; a : month : with ' the ' physico-chemical , : conditions;- of ■ the. water' . 
: and the bottom soil. The measurements of the ponds varied from : / 

Tabfe I;.$y 

'■:\': : : Table, III showsthe abundance of the vegetation. ■ - 
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Table I 

Physico-chemical conditions of the natural ponds* 
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■ Table IV gives the measurements of the vegetative parts. From the 
monthly observations of these ponds it can be stated that Pistia stratiotes 
can tolerate water having : ' 

. : 7*9 to 3-8 
Nitrate : 0-03 to 0-28 mg./litre 
Phosphate : 0*16 -to '4*0 mg./htres 
Total alkalinity : 30-0 to 592-0 mg./litres t 
Soil having pR : 6-4 to 74. 
Available nitrogen: 21-8 to 54-8 mg./IOO gms. . 
. Available phosphorus : 20*0 to 60-8 mg./IOO gms. 

From the study of the abundance of the vegetation (Table III) and 
from the measurements of the vegetative parts (Table IV), it can "be 
stated that the abundance of the plant is not much affected throughout 
the year. Only morphological variations are, observed during, the different 
seasons of the year. 

II. (a) The first set of experiment was set up to find out the tolerance 
of acidic or alkaline waters by Pistia. Six cylindrical glass jars, each' jar 30 
cm. in height and 20 cm. in diameter, were used. In each jar 5 cm. of soil, 20 
cm., of tap water in height and 12 healthy Pistia plants were put in. The 
pSL of the water in some jars were lowered up to the tenth clay with the 
addition of concentrated sulphuric acid and in some jars it was increased 
with the addition of sodium hydroxide. The set-up of the experiment 
was as shown in the table on page 127. 

The plants started showing degeneration in the acidic range from the 
third day and decayed completely within about 19 days. In these jars 
in which the , plants decayed zooplankton and phytoplankton started 
developing from the nineteenth day and lator they increased in abundance. 
The following phytoplankton were present : 

.., Oedogonium sp. 
Microspores sp. 
Chlamydomonas sp. 
Navicula sp. / 
Pinnulana sp. - 
Cosmarmrn sp. 
Caloneis sp, 
■ Bcenedesmm &ig* 
Fragillarid sp. 
/ ■ . ■ Pediastrum sp. 

Amphora sp. 
. . ■ Eunotia sp. 

■ Synedra sp. . 
Ankisirodesmiis sp. 
: .. Tetr aedr on sp. 

The following zooplankton were present: 

Eotifer '>'"• Abundant ■■"}.-[ 

'\ J P0"w^ .;: ; ' : :;:A.bundaBt : ; : \:;v ; ;: 

.^&ho^ . ' zooplankton; : : species 

-jars; in which the : plant survived healthily ? there.; was lio growth ' of plankton 
flora or fauna. ■ .The experiment was repeated thrice with similar results. 



Common 
.-. ■ Abundant 

Common 
. . Common. 
. . , Common 

Common 
.. Common 
. . , Common 

Common 

Few . 
. . Few ■ ■ 
. ... ■ . Few , 
. .. . Few ,' 
. . .Few 
. . Common 
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(b) Second set of experiment : 

In the previous set of experiments (a) Pistia plants showed decompo- 
sition in acidic waters only, so in this set of experiment the pBL of the water 
in jars was kept in acidic range only, between 3*5 and 5*0. Eight cylindrical 
glass jars were taken and the set-up of the experiment was as follows: 



T 

Jar 
I Nos. 


pH of the 
jars 


Observation 


2nd day 


6th day 


13th day 


! H 

2 J 

V 


Control 

pK 7*5- 

, 8-0 ' 


Healthy plants. 


Healthy plants. 


Healthy plants. . 


I 3 


pM 
5*0 


Ine plants just 
opening up and the 
roots just started 
curving. 

! ■ 


Unly tne outermost 
whorl of foliage 
has yellow tips 
and a slight 
unhealthy appear- 
ance. 

Most of the plants 
dead and decaying. 


xne decaying plants 
decayed further but 
still most of them 
are in a floating and 
healthy state. 

Decaying plants de- 
cayed further. 


5 
6 


pH 
4-0 


iriants opened up 
and the leaves have 
lost the healthy 
green colour. 

The roots are un- 
healthy . white and 
curving up. 


uecayeo. lurTjner. 

■ 

Decayed further. 


uecayeu. iurnner, 

■ ■ 

Decayed further. 


■ 7 

s 


3-5 


All plants completely 
opened up, 90 per 
cent leaves have 

. ' brown ■■ colour, rest 
brownish green. 

Boots , , unhealthy 

' white and curved 
up. 


Decayed further. 


Decayed almost com- 
' pletely. 

Plankton just started 
developing, ' 



The pK in the different jars was adjusted by adding moderately 
V concentrate sulphuric acid as required. On the second day from the 
application of acid the . plants in jar Nos. ■ 3 and 4 showed affected 
similarly, but later the plants in jar No. 3 were healthy and those in jar 
No. 4 showed decay to some extent. In jar Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 there 
: was complete decay, of the plants but in 13 days the decay was most in 
S; : . jar No. 8. ■ ; The. experiment was repeated thrice "with similar results. ■ 

(c) TMrd'sd'qf experimeM ;;;; y',:-.'--v\ 

;:V"- : In this experiment in each jar a measured quantity of concentrated 
sulphuric acid was put in, after which a record of the ptl, was kept. The 
y / set-up of the experiment was as shown in the table on page 130.; ■ ' 
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It is observed from the above table that concentrated sulphuric acid 
when added from 04 cc. to 0-025 cc. per litre of water in each jar, the 
variation, in the change of pH of the water is almost negligible. But the 
jars in which 04 cc. per litre of water and acid is added the decay of plants 
is much more in 18 days than in jars where lower dosage of acid is 
added. 

By comparing the results of ail the above experiments it is observed 
that pH. was not the 'only factor causing the death of the plants. The 
addition of 0*1 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid per litre of water showed 
the death and decomposition of plants more in one jar than the other but 
in both the jars the plants were affected to a great extent. The plants 
in the jars treated with 0-05 cc. of acid per litre of water were affected' slightly. 
From this it can be stated that with the addition of acid in water there 
might be some other change in the physico-chemical condition of the water. 

(d) Fourth set of experiment : ■ 

Basing on the previous experiment another experiment was set up 
in which measured quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid was added as 
before and a record of the phosphate content of the water was kept in 
addition. 

Three cylindrical glass jars as before were taken. In each jar measured 
quantity of tap water and four healthy Pistia plants were put in. In each 
of the two jars, measured quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid was 
added and the third jar was kept as control. The following are the changes 
of pH and phosphate content of the water : 



Date 


Control J ar 


Jar No. 1 


' Jar No. 2 




Phosphate 
■ p.p.m. ■ 


pH 


Phosphate 
p.p.m. 


pEL 


Phosphate 
p.p.m. 


2S~8~58 


7*1 


Trace 


7-5 


Trace 


7*5 


0*04 


30-8-58 


No' 


Treatment 


Concent 
jar at 
at 3-30 

4-8 


rated sulphuri 
the rate of !•( 
p.m. . 

7-4 , 


c acid a< 
) cc. per '. 

4-8 ■ 


Ided in each 
litre of water 


1-9-58 


7-1 ■ 


„ Trace ■ 


: >0 . 


■ 5*2 




; .6»8-;V'V' ; '\/. 


3-9-58 






: 6-2 : 


.'■■'■'6*2 ' 




. 6*2 


.. ;.5-9-58 ... 






6*4 ■ 


6-4 ' 


6'4 


• 6*2 ■ ; 


10-9-58 


7-0 


'■- •■.Trace ! \-r.-- 


- : 6-7 






6*4 


17—9-58 






7-2 ; 








25-9-58 


, 7-0 


.. Trace. .-"-i 
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Pisiia stratiotes showed healthy growth in the control jar only where' 
the phosphate content was merely traces. In the experimental jars, where 
the phosphate content was 4-0 to 8-7 p.p.m. after the addition of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, Pisiia not only could not survive healthily but showed 
signs of decay* In both, jars the phosphate content was more after the 
addition of concentrated sulphuric acid at the rate of 1-0 cc. per litre of 
water for about 12 days. only. The destruction of the plants started during 
that time, and also continued later. ■ 

, III, In natural tanks it is observed that the Pistia plants survived 
healthily when the phosphate content of the water, varied from 046 to 4*0 
mg./litre and nitrate content varied from 0*03 to 0-28 mg./litre. A labora- 
tory experiment was set up with a standard solution, in which the phosphate 
and nitrate contents of the water were different than the amount present 
in natural waters, to find out whether Pistia could tolerate healthily such 
conditions or not for existence* The standard solution used was Knop's 
solution which was as follows : ■ 

Calcium nitrate . . 0*8 gm. 

Potassium nitrate 0-2 gm. 
■ Potassium dihydrogen 

phosphate . . 0-2 gm. 

Magnesium phosphate v . 0*2 gm. . . 

■ ■ ' Ferric phosphate ' . . Trace 

Water ' . . 1,000 cc. ■ 

Tap water was used for making the solution. Chemical content of 
tap water was as follows : 

pEL .. . . 7*8 

Total alkalinity 74 p.p.m. 

. Phosphate' . .. 0-08 p.p.m. 
Nitrate . . 0-6 p.p.m. 

From Table V it is observed that the Knop J s solution in tap water 
in which the Pisiia plants were grown, the phosphate content of the water 
varied from 1-5 to 19-98 p.p.m. and the nitrate content varied from 75 to 
115 p.p.m., whereas in the control jars the phosphate content varied from 
trace to 2*96 p • p * m . The plant s were healthy in control jars with soil and also 
healthily surviving in control jars without soil, but in the three experimental 
jars the plants were completely dead, and decayed within 29 days. In 
natural tank waters the phosphate content varied from 0*16 to 4*0 mg./litre , 
and nitrate content varied from 0*03 to 0-28 mg./litre. Already from 
experiment II (d) it is observed that Pistia can partially tolerate to some 
extent in aft unhealthy manner phosphate content from 4*0 to 8*7 p.p.m.; In 
the control tubs the Pistia plants survived very healthily, the phosphate 
content varied from 0*1 to : 0*70 p.p.m. ; The nitrate, content of water in these, 
tubs is also much less than the jars in which, the plants , are growing in 
culture solution ? so ■: from the above observations it can be stated that the 
excess amount of the nitrate ; content in the experimental jars, that is 75. 
to 1 15 i:j).j),m.^ is responsible in combination' with the phosphate; content of ' 
v^at^r is also'; more than in natural-; ■ waters for the destruction / and 




T^ 

: :; ; : 'M laboratory: experiment ^ up with \ different types of soil to find 
out the type of substratum re^ stratiotes 



Table ' V 



of Pistia stratiotes in medium with increased phosphate mid- nitrate contents 





Glass Jars 




1st day 


6th day 


13th day 


20th day 


| 29th day 


Knop's solution with soil 
Calcium nitrate .. 0-8 gm. 
Potassium nitrate . . 0-2 gm. 
Potassium dihydrogen 

phosphate . . 0-2 gm. 
Magnesium phosphate 0-2 gm. 
Ferric phosphate . . trace 
Water " 1,000 ee. 


1 


pH 

CaC0 3 

P 2 Oe 

NOg 


6-8 

60-0 
2-75 
75 


6-9 
60-0 
8-0 
85 


7-0 
55-0 
19-98 
110 


6-8 
40-0 

9-96 
115 


All the Pistia plants in all the 
three jars are completely dead 
and the decaying parts at the 
bottom of the jars lying as 
substratum. 


2 


plS. 

CaC0 3 

P 2 0 5 

NOg 


6-8 
66-0 

1-5 
100 


6-9 

66-0 
4-0 

100 


7-4 
45-0 
16-23 
110 


6-4 
40-0 

14-98 
100 


3 


pH 

CaC0 3 

P 2 0 5 

NOg 


6-9 
60-0 
1-5 
75 


7-1 
60-0 
6-0 
75 


7-3 
30-0 
16-23 

85 


6-8 

30-0 
19-96 
80 


Tap water without soil 

Tap water: pB. . . 7-8 
Total alkalinity 

{CaCQ 3 ) . . 74-0 p.p.m. 
Phosphate (P 2 0 5 ) 0-08 p.p.m. 
Nitrate (NO*) . . 0-6 d n m 


4 


pH 

CaC0 3 

P 2 O s 

NOg 


7-3 
72-0 
1-4 
1-0 


7-2 
84-0 
0-1 
2-25 


7-6 
90-0 
1-48 
1-6 


7-5 
90-0 

1- 71 

2- 0 


The plants are ' not very 
healthy. Leaves smaller in 
size are present and roots 
though getting detached yet 
new ones are also developing. 


5 


CaCO, 

p 2 o 5 ' 

NOg 


7-3 
72-0 
0-6 
0-75 


7-5 
84-0 
trace 

0-25 


8-0 
85-0 
1-08 
1-1 


7-6 
90-0 
1-96 
0-35 


0 


pH 

CaCOg 

P 2 0 5 

NOg 


7-5 
66-0 

0-3 
trace 


7-5 
72-0 
1-5 

0-5 


8-1 
75-0 
2-75 
0-75 


7-4 
60-0 
2-96 
1-25 


Tap water with soil 


7 


pB. 

CaCOg 

P 2 0 5 

NOg 


7-0 
96-0 
1-4 
0-3 


7-6 
96-0 
0-1 
0-6 


8-1 

90-0 
1-98 
0-25 


7-2 
70-0 
1-06 
0-55 


Plants very healthy. 


8 


pH 

CaCO«j 

P 2 0 5 

NOg 

! 


i 

6-9 
72 
1-5 
0-6 


7-1 
120 
M • 
0-1 

1 


7-2 
185 
2-95 
0-6 


7-6 
220 
0-35 
0-76 



Results expressed in p.p.m. 



Table VI 



Substratum experiment, 



\ 

Date . 

i 


i 

Tub 
numbers 


Substratum 


pH. 


Dissolved 
oxygen 


Phosphate 
p.p.m. 


Nitrate 
p.p.m. 


Total 
alkalinity 
p.p.m. 


Plant weight ' 


— , 

12-1-59 

- 


1 

t 

3 { 

« f 

4 

5 


Nil 

O0.ll . . /O 7o 
Sand . . 25% 
Soil . . 25% 
Sand . . 75% 
Sand . . 100% 
Soil . . 100% 


7-2 

7-6 

7-2 

7-6 

7-2 


4-4 
12-4 

8-4 

8-6 
7-2 


0-4 
0-25 

0-45 

0- 2 

1- 6 


0-04 
0-1 

traces 

0-06 
0-06 


128 
90 

68 

00 

80 


200 gms. of healthy Pistda 

■nlRnts in pr<0» 


19-1-59 


1 
2 

i 

4 ~ 
5 




7-2 
7<2 
7-0 
. 6-8 
6-9 


1-6 

7- 6 
6-8 

8- 0 

9- 2 


. ' 0-8 
traces 
0-04 
traces 
0-12 


0-15 

0-06 

0-08 

0-1 

0-1 


152 
20 
54 
44 

56 


Plants healthy. 

>» »» 

i»* 

3* »? 


Zl>~ 1 —OH 


l 

9 

. 3 
4 
5 




7.9 

■ " .7-4' 
6-8 
6-S 
6-8 


9-0 
8-4 
8-8 
8-0 


9. A 

0-08 
0-08 

traces 
0-2 


0-5 
0-6 
0-4 

0-5 


60 
50 
38 
44 


Plants healthy. 

>< !> 

IJ ■ S9 


3-2-59 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 




7-0 

7-9 
6-4 
6-4 
6-4 


traces 

8-8 
6-0 

6- 4 

7- 2 


3-0 

0-3 

0-32 
0-28 
0-56 


2-0 

0-5 
0-68 
0-5 
0-56 


214 

60 
40 
32 

' 26 


Roots gone more, leaves also 

decaying. 
Plants healthy, 

5 • 3^ 

?* 

* .* ? ? 


21-4-59 


} 

• i 

4 
5 


Nil 

Soil .. 75% 
Sand.. 25% 
Soil .. 25% 
Sand.. 75% 
Sand . . 100%, 
Soil . . 100% 


7-3 

7-4 

C>-9 

6- S 

7- 0 


traces 

5 -ft 

4- 4 

traces 

5- 2 


4-0 

o-]6 

0-2 

0-06 
2-0 


0-2 

0-25 

0-375 

0-5 ! 

0-8 | 

I 


166 

124 

36 

88 

80 i 

i 


Plants dead and completely 
decomposed. 

Plants • healthy — 280 gms. 

», ■ — -570 gms. 

„ —1,025 gms. 
„ „ - 290 gms. 
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Five earthenware tubs were taken with substratum varying in the 
following manner : 



Tub 1 
Tub 2 
Tub 3 

Tf A 
ub 4 

Tub 5 



9 • 



• « 



substratum nil 

pond mud 75 per cent + sand 25 per cent 
pond mud 25 per cent + sand 75 per cent 
sand 100 per cent 
pond mud 100 per cent 



Each tub was filled with tap water. Tap water was allowed to settle 
down and become clear when 200 gms. of healthy Pistia plants were liberated 
in each tub. The observation was continued for three months and nine 
days. Table VI gives the detail of the water analysis. 

After three months it was observed that the tub in which there was no 
substratum the plants were completely dead and decayed. In tub No. 4, in 
which the substratum was 100 per cent sand, the plants had shown a maxi- 
mum increase in weight, that is 1,025 gms. The next increase in weight, that 
is 570 , gms., was in tub No. 3 in which the substratum was a mixture of sand 
75 per cent and pond mud 25 per cent. Tub No. 5 in which soil was 100 per 
cent and also in tub No. 2 in which soil was 75 per cent and sand 25 per cent 
increase in weight was not so much as in tub Nos. 3 and 4. By comparing 
the weight of plants and the health of plants in each tub it can be stated 
that the growth was best in the tub in which the substratum was sand 100 per 
cent and second best in which sand was 75 per cent. From the chemical 
analysis of water it is found that the variation is not much in comparison 
to the natural waters, that is ponds in which the Pistia plants were growing 
very healthily. The tub in which the substratum was absent the plants 
could not survive at all but the chemical aspect of the water in that tub 
was almost similar to other tubs. ' :\ 

.■ Discussion 

From various literature it is observed that the morphological aspects 
of Pistia stratiotes Linn, have been worked out to some extent but not in 
much detail. Arber (1920) states that Pistia represents a type .which is 
siugularly successful L the! matter of vegetative "gro^h which has also 
been observed by the author. 

. While studying the foliage leaves it is observed that stomata are very 
commonly present on the lower surface of each leaf. Griffith (1851) mentions 
the absence of stomata on the leaves of Pistia. Arber (1920) mentions 
about the water pore only. Esau (1954) states that stomata occur on some 
submerged aquatic plants and not in others. Coulter and Cowles (1931) 
state that in floating foliage organs the submerged undersurface is without 
stomata while they are abundant on the emersed upper surface. 

■ From the study of the internal structure it is observed that vessels 
are present only in the floating tuber and not in the other parts of the 
plant body. The vascular bundles in floating tuber have a few annular 
vessels and in the other parts of the plant body they are composed of closely 
set, small, undifferentiated.. cells. ■ In Pistia the roots, tubers, runners. and 
ventral surfaces of some of the foliage leaves are always in contact with 
water through which absorption goes on freely and so there is no need of 
conductive tissue. 

All the vegetative parts show the presence of large and small 
airchambers in good numbers. To give mechanical support as well 
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as protection from animals to the delicate tissues the calcium oxalate 
crystals, like the raphides and the druses, are found within the airspaces. 

It is already a known fact that none of the ponds should be having 
over- abundance of aquatic vegetation from the health point of view. But 
especially the pis ci cultural tanks should remain clear of unwanted vegetation 
for a good crop of fish. Pistia is a very common weed and, if a water area 
is once infected with this plant, it shows rapid vegetative multiplication, 
choking up the water enclosure within a short period. With a view to 
jfrtyd out -means for keeping a check on the growth and multiplication of the 
plants, natural conditions under which the plant grows and multiplies 
healthity have been studied. It was observed that the plant tolerated 
healthily the water conditions having pK varying from 7-9 to 8-8, nitrate 
from 0*03 to 0*28 mg./litre, phosphate from 046 to 4*0 mg. /litres, total al- 
kalinity from 30 to 592 mg./litres and the soil having pH 6-4 to 7-4, available 
nitrogen 21-8 to 54-8 mg./lOO gms., available phosphorus 20*0 to 60-8 
mg./lOO gms. Some laboratory experiments were carried out varying 
some specific conditions of the water and it was observed that Pistia plants 
could tolerate healthily alkaline. water up to pK 12*0. When the pH of 
water was made acidic by the addition of a definite quantity of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it was observed that it w r as not directly responsible for the 
death and decay of Pistia plants but it changed the balance of nitrate and 
phosphate content of the medium and ultimately led to the destruction of 
the floating vegetation Pistia stmtiotes. 

While discussing the relationships of organisms and environment in 
aquatic communities Reid (1961) writes that, the free floating hydrophytes 
and rooted plants with floating leaves influence energy relationships and 
community composition in. various ways. Both groups may contribute 
to a' surface massing of such extent as to shield the underlying water from 
sunlight, thereby inhibiting organic production. In warm regions the 
water underneath such mats has frequently been found to be nearlv 
oxygenless. The roots of free floating plants extract dissolved nutrients 
from the water and, together with the under surfaces of floating leaves, 
often harbour rich communities of organisms and . serve as the substrate ' 
for egg deposition' of a number of animals. So from the above facts it .can 
be stated that a fish pond should always be kept free of over- abundant 
aquatic vegetation whether free floating or rooted. ■ 

While studying the germination of seeds it is observed that the growth 
of foliage leaves is terminal and roots show lateral formation, 

■' From the laboratory experiments it . is also observed that the presence of 
substratum is essential for the survival of Pistia plants and also it prefers 
a sandy substratum for its healthy growth and multiplication. 

Summary/ 

Some aspects of the habit, external and internal morphology of Pistia 
'■Mratiotes Linn, have in detail. , It has '.been observed tbat.it is. 

a very delicate, free floating plant with a good amount of airspaces and can 
also survive' for a considerable period, even if a ■ part, of the vegetative' body 
: is ^ 

■with the germination of seed in the plant is given. It shows great, success 

;,i:E : ^ 

^::Some' aspects of the physico-chemical conditions of eiistence'in nature 

::h^ 

ment, under laboratory conditions changing one of the aspects of the natural 
environment, , the conditions of plant growth ' have . been ' studied. It is 
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observed that the concentrated sulphuric acid that was used for making the 
medium acidic was not directly responsible for the death and decay of the 
Pistia plants but it changed the balance of nitrate and phosphate content 
of the medium and ultimately led to the destruction of the vegetation. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF SU RJ AN AG ABIT AM 

By R. C, Majumbab 
. (Received June 13, 1987) 

' There is a manuscript, of an epic poem called Surjanamritam in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. It was first brought to the 
notice of the public by Dr. Bajendra Lai Mitra 1 and a short account of it 
has been given by MM. Haraprasad Sastri. 2 A more detailed account of 
its contents was given by Dr. BL C. Ray.s This Mahakavya> as it is called, 
is divided into 20 cantos and contains 2,200 Mokas. The first 12 cantos 
give an account of the famous Cahamana kings of ^akambhan, including 
such great historical figures as Ajayapala, Prthviraja and Hammiradeva. 
The next canto mentions the names of 16 kings of a branch family, ending 
with Sura j ana. The rest of this canto (XIII) as well as the next six cantos 
describe the career of Sura j ana or Surjana, the hero of the poem whose name 
it bears up to his death. The last canto (XX) is devoted to his son, Bhoja. 

' An historical poem of this kind is very rare in Sanskrit literature and 
certainly deserves a more careful study than it has yet received. But it 
has got a further interest from the fact that MM. Haraprasad Sastri has 
unhesitatingly described its author as a Bengali of the Vaidya caste, and 
this view has been adopted, without any question, by Dr. Hem Chandra 
Ray. It is the object of this paper to discuss how far this view is tenable. 

. In the last verse of the poem the author describes himself as Candra- 
sekhara of the Gaudiya Ambastha family, and tells us that he composed 
this poem at the request of Suxjana and in the city of Banaras. On this 
basis alone Sastri commences, his account, of the manuscript with .the words: 
'By Candrasekhara of Bengal, an Ambastha or Vaidya by caste. ' Dr. H. C. 
Ray not only accepted this view, without any question, but sought to 
identify the author with Vaidya Candrasekhara, mentioned in the Oaitanya- 
: caritamf ta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja. 4 

. . Unfortunately, none of these two eminent scholars has discussed the 
question in detail, and tried to meet the serious objections that may be 
urged against this view. In the first place, the well-known fact that Gauda 
in the Medieval Age designated nearly the whole of Northern India (cf. 
Panax Gauda) and Gauda Brahmanas, Gauda Kayasthas and Gauda Rajputs, 
unknown in Bengal, lived in various parts of Upper India should make 
us hesitate to accept Gaudiya Ambastha as belonging to Bengal, parti- 
cularly as there is no Ambastha caste in Bengal today. It is ''■W^^^k^ [ 
there were Ambastha castes in Bengal in the sixteenth century, for the 
Bra^ma-wwrte Pumna and the BrhaMJimma Pwram^a^ which probably 
reflect the social conditions of Bengal in the fourteenth-fifteenth century 
or a little later, - include,'; Amba§th^ .: in : the; list of castes, Biit ^ 

1 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscnpts.'Voh I $ 1871, No. LXXVI, pp. 42-43. 
; 2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection 
under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by Haraprasad Sastri, Vol. IV, ' History 
and Geography p. 8, No. 3084. 

'^■■^ ii-r-' 

4 Dr. Ray has quoted a passage from this book (AdiMa, Ch. X, vv. 150-52). 
There are other passages also in this book which refer to Candrasekhara {MadhyaUld, 
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latter regards the Vaidyas as identical with the Ambasthas, the former 
mentions them. as two separate castes. 1 There are two . well-known genea- 
logical histories of the Vaidyas in Bengal, One, of these, the Candra- 
prabha, composed in AJD. 1675, regards the Vaidyas as Ambastha*, but 
the other, the Sadvaidya-kula-panjikd, composed in AJD. 1653, does not 
mention any such thing, . Besides, the Kayasthas of Bihar and the barbers 
of distant Tamil countries regard themselves as Ambasthas, and there are 
Ambastha castes in other places, too. In view of all these, , anyone caUincr 
himself Ambastha cannot be regarded as Vaidya without any further 
evidence. Thus the author of the Surjanacariiam , who calls himself a 
Gaudlya and an Ambastha, need not be taken necessarily to be a Bengali 
or a Vaidya. 

We may now take up the question of the identification of the author, 
Oandrasekhara, with the devotee of Caitanya, Vaidya Candrasekhara' 
mentioned in the Caitanya-caritamrta. It is somewhat curious that 
Dr. BL C. Bay, who started this hypothesis, did not consider the question 
from the chronological point of view. The Surjanacariiam mentions . the 
conquest of Ranthambhor by the . Mughal Emperor Akbar from Surjan 
who received some territories in exchange and settled in Banaras. It adds 
that Surjan 's son and successor, Bhoja, conquered Gur j ar a -raj a - bhumi and 
defeated the Suhmas, Vangas, Vaidarbhas, Traigartas, Malavas and the 
Gandharas, and that he was Dilli-sena-puraskfta. This fully tallies with 
the two following well-known facts in Mughal history : 

(1) In 1569 Akbar besieged Ranthambhor and though the Rajput 
Hada chief, Surjan Rao, resisted the invasion at first, he soon 
concluded a treaty accepting the suzerainty of the . Mughal 
, Emperor Akbar, He gave up Ranthambhor and became the 
■ servant of the emperor with high honours and office — the 
government of 52 districts. He was granted a residence 
in Banaras and appointed Governor of the Province with the 
■ rank of the commander of .2,000 as a reward for his military 
services in Gondwana/ 
. ' (2) Two of the sons of Surjan Rao gave, valiant support to Akbar 
in the expedition to Gujarat as well as .in the Deccan war 
' towards the close of Ms reign, 2 ' 

.. ' There can be hardly any doubt that the military conquests of Surjan's 
son, Bhoja, mentioned in the Surjanmaritam and quoted above, refer to 
his fights in Gujarat, Berar ( Vaidarbha) and other places as an officer in 
the Mughal . army , as is clearly indicated by the, phrase DilU-seTm-purashfta. 

, Fortunately we know the dates of these. Mughal campaigns. Surjan 
/surrendered Ranthambhor, and accepted Mughal suzerainty, in- - AJD,. 1569, 
.and the Gujarat and Berar (Vaidarbha) expeditio>ns in which his son parti-. 
;;cipated : took place, : respectively, - in A.D.; 1572; and 1596- ■ As :arU : -1^^---'£K^-: 
are mentioned in could, not have been eomposed : long 

-.details' Dr. H- 0^ Ray justifies his identi-,'. 
: ::;fieation;;of . the ■ , author ' of . the' Swjmacariiam with Vaidya. Candra&ekhara on 
' chronological grounds and simply'. observes as- follows: 'This Candrasekhara 
;, ; was ;;a;. Bengali:- V^ As Ca^ 

■^AJDv:-/1498 ; e# 

'first ■ quarter ■ of the sixteenth -century,. his :; disciple .Candrasekhara was 



* History of Bengal, Edited by R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I, pp. 585-91, 
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certainly a contemporary of the emperor Akbar and the Cahamana prince, 
Surjana. It is thus probable that our author is identical with this disciple 
of Caitanya. But as yet I am unable to produce any evidence that the 
bhakta was also a poet and an author . . . ' 1 

As Akbar had a long reign from A.D. 1556 to 1605, Candrasekhara 
might have been a contemporary of Akbar during the early part of his 
reign, 2 but the question is whether he lived up to the end of the sixteenth 
century A.D. when, as we have seen above, was composed the epic Surjana- 
caritam. Fortunately the Vaisnava literature enables us to sive a decisive 
reply on thus point. 

"Dr. Ray's two dates about Caitanya in the passage quoted above are 
hopelessly wrong. Caitanya was born in February, 1486, not 'about 1498 ', 
and he took Sannyasa in 1510, and not 'about A.D. 1525', as stated by 
Dr. Ray. Further we know that Caitanya met Candrasekhara at Banaras 
on his way to and back from Vrindavana in A.D. 1514-15. It is also 
quite clear that Candrasekhara was at least a grown-up young man at the 
time, because he told Caitanya that he was tired of the 'Maya Brahma 5 
and the six schools of philosophy, and pined for the Bhakti cult preached 
by Caitanya. Even if we assume that he was a young man of 25 when 
he welcomed Caitanya to Ms home at Banaras— an underestimate rather 
than an overestimate — he must have been born about 1490 (1515 minus 
25). He must have, therefore, been more than a hundred years old when, 
the Surjanacaritam was composed— about A.D. 1600, as mentioned above. 
It is, therefore, difficult to accept the Vaidya Candrasekhara of the Vaisnava 
literature as the author of the Surjanacaritam without far more definite 
evidence than we yet possess. It should be remembered that though 
there are several references to Vaidya Candrasekhara in the Caitanya- 
caritamrta and other Vaisnava books, he is nowhere called a poet— an 
epithet which the author of an epic poem of more than two thousand 
verses richly deserves. He is called a lekhaka (writer) and Ukhana (writing) 
is said to be Ms vriti (means of livelihood), wMeh probably means that 
he was a copyist of manuscripts. But this certainly would not be the 
proper description of a renowned poet. All these considerations make it 
quite clear that in the absence of more positive evidence it would be quite 
wrong to claim that the author of the Surjanacaritam was a Bengali 
belonging to the Vaidya caste, far less that he is to be identified with the 
Vaisnava devotee Candrasekhara. 



1 I.Ti.Q., XIV, 579-80. 

2 Dr. Biman Bihari Majumdar, an eminent scholar in Vaishnava literature, has 
expressed the view, in a letter dated 20-3-65, that considering the Vaishnava tradition 
that Candrasekhara lived to a very old age and JahnavidevI, wife of Nityananda, was 
his guest he might have lived up to the beginning of Akbar's reign. 
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THE OLD TEMPLE AT LAMBA 

AND 

, KAMESVARA TEMPLE AT ATJWA 

. By ' M. A. Dhaky 

{Received March 13, 1967) 

Maramandala is a land of contradictions. In its arid. , uninviting 
, landscape grew some of the fairest flowers of Indian temple architecture. 
In its desolation was nursed a love for the ornate that was and is revealed 
as much by her people -as through its splendid monuments. Hot only that; 
its people were a potential partner in the construction of the rich, im- 
pressive fa9a.de of the unified . cultural edifice, the Western India. Its 
architectural style with its organized corpus and distinct, settled idiom 
emerged , as a parent to the pedigree of the medieval monumental archi- 
tecture of the western sector of the sub-continent. Gujarat is as much 
indebted to Marubhumi as Raj as than itself for her culture of the Middle 
Ages. 

Marumapdala, dining the latter half of the eighth century, formed 
the heartland of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of the collateral branch which, 
.seemingly, was feudatory of the great Imperial line. The earlier Abliira 
art of the Maru-land, represented chiefly by the terracottas of the Kusaria 
Period in Bikaner area, is strongly permeated by influences radiating from. 
Gandhara as well as Siirasena, A little later, the torana posts at Mandor 
suggest the continuity of the same tradition but leaning now more towards 
Mathura. In the fourth century Gandhara -became an epicentre :of a second 
powerful wave transmitted with .many art , motifs to the Gangetic Valley,. 
Sind, North Gujarat, lower Mewar (Mevad).and of course to the nearby Maru- 
;d6&.V/"^W^t. followed' next in Maru-land is not very clear except for the 
darkness lit up here and there by such rare references as to the ..existence of 
. the . temple of Devi DadMmati in 608 at Goth-Manglod in Hagaur District 
.and the rook- cut vdpi (step- well) and .sculptures carved on the hill-face in 
685 at Mandor. 2 ; But the region, came, into sharp focus in the . last ' quarter,, 
of ".the eighth century, under the aegis of the Pratihara. Emperor ■ : .Vatsaraja, : 
The entire Marumandala now reverberated to the sound of the . chisels of the. 
sculptors. I&andOT (Maddodara) 4n^ Osia (Uk^a) 

.and '■■Abaneri; , (Rajyaghangakam) and Ghantiyala 

(Rohimsaka) ? . Pipal (Pillalada) and . Dinuduana (Deijdyanaka j, Idiij^rpuir 
and Nagaur (Nagapura), and finally Lamba ; . : and ..Aaiwa/.were relatively 
: earlier centres.. ■ of the ■ homogeneous Maha^Maru ; ' style". ■ of architecture. : The ■ 
..feudatory : Pratihara'. princes ; : . of ; Mandor ; and ;the "early OaKamSna ohieftains ■ 
(or some ci^zeris ;-;fe^ the/ : .p.opulace)- .could be the aiifch^ :some : 

of these- ■ temples : : ; some ^at:;least : ■ were; :mthm ;.their' - territory -and th^ - 
1^ 



1 Each region assimilated and transformed the new motifs in its own charac- 
teristic way,. ■ : '?^ ; ^'^y-;^ 

2 For information on the early temples in Raj as than, see Agrawal, R« C, Raja* 
Bihan kePra<Ma 
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style, to be sure, was startlingly uniform, differing from place to place 
only in matter of richness and presence or otherwise of a few features, 
patterns and motifs. 

The . analysis of the Maka-Maru style unravels problems of more than 
ordinary significance. Despite the presence of a few local traits which 
refer back to earlier Ibhira art, and a few elements which could have come 
through an exodus from Sind after the immobilization of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical architectural activities under the Arabs, the style as a whole 
seems a descendent, unlike the subjacent Maha-Gurjara style, of the Sura- 
sena and Central Indian art of the Gupta period. 1 It is not possible at 
this stage to pinpoint the exact centre or centres of effulgence of this move- 
ment to Marumanclala, or to visualize the political circumstances under 
which such a drive became necessary either. One might fancy Vatsa- 
raja's occupation of Malava and Kanyakubja and subsequent retreat to 
Marwar (Marvad) may have created such circumstances that could facilitate 
the conduction of the style which we have elected since to call Maha-Maru. 
But that is not all The generic kinship of the temples in this style to 
(as far in time and place) the early temples in Kalinga and the Nagara 
Temples in Kuntala- Karnata area are as well marked out. The Maha- 
Maru style is thus a regional variation of the extensive Maha-Nagara style 
of Northern India. At this early stage its relationship with the Maha- 
Gurjara Style that prevailed in Abu, Mewar and Gujarat is rather of a 
contemporary but unconcerned neighbour sharing certain characters common 
to the age. The basic architectonics of Maha-Maru temple conjure up 
an image as though it is monolithic. Beauty of masonry is never innate 
in its structural expressions. It relies for effect on its rich applied decora- 
tion, much of which reminds of brick- and- stucco technique. The art of 
a silversmith and a woodcarver is also apparent in the upper part of the 
shafts and brackets of certain orders of pillars. The nagas and maladharas, 
gandharvas and vidyadkaras, undulating creepers, the gkatapallava and 
fluted pillars are all derived from the great northern complex of Gupta art.: 

The temples at Osia, and now Abaneri, are better known. The less; 
familiar but none the less significant are the Old Temple at Lamba and 
the J§iva Temple at Auwa. On certain aspects they afford information that 
amplify and enrich our knowledge of the splendid Maha-Maru style of 
architecture. They help envisage the vast fund of its imaginative decora-: 
tiohs and point conclusively to the original sources of extraction. 

1, The Old Temple at Lamba 

: On the trunk road between Jetaran and Jodhpur and next to Bilada is 
situated the village Bhavi. Lamba is located about 8 kilometres to the west- 
south- west of BhavL It is accessible by a cart road. On the southern 
outskirts of the village and not far from it is situated the Old Temple. 

The temple is built of pink-red sandstone as at Osia; Mandor, Auwa 
and other Maha-Maru sites, but with a shade richer and more pleasing tone. 
On plan it comprises a rectangular Jagatl (terrace) supporting the Mula- 
prasada (Sanctum Proper) with an open bhramani (ambulatory) and a 



i £ Marg ^ No. % pp. 56-57. The learn- 

ed scholar is perfectly justified in proposing connections between the Gupta art of 
Deogarh; Bhumara, etc., with the art and architecture at Osia. For the detailed 
exposition of this theory, see Krishna Deva, Extensions of Gupta Art: Art and Archi- 
tecture of the Pmtihdra Age, ' Seminar on Indian Art History, 1962, Lalit Kala Akademi 5 
( Convener and Editor, Dr. Motichandra), 
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square Rangamandapa (dancing hall) with a Mukhacatuski {entrance 
parch) to. the west. The temple is westerly oriented. 1 

The substantially built high JagatI (Fig. 2) is of the kind similar to 
those at Osia and Mandor. Its bold and heavy vedibandha (podium) above 
a bhitta (plinth) is, as in some eases at Osia, of the type where the kalasa 
(torus major) is omitted. Its wide antarapatra (fillet) shows the tdlapaira 
(palmette) pattern. Above the kapotapdlika (eave- cornice) of the vedi- 
bandha comes the Vasantapattika bearing a degenerate acanthus scroll. 
Both the palmette and the acanthus pattern are known, in fact are fairly 
frequent, at Osia. Palmette is known at Sarnath as well as at Mu^desvarl 
Temple (c. seventh century) in Bihar, A plain pattaika tops the latter 
band , 

As is common with the temples in Maha-Maru style, the Mulaprasada 

■ (Fig. 1), some 4-14 metres wide, is in anga and thus possesses three projee- 
tions, bhadra (central offset), pratirathu (juxta-buttress) and karna (corner).. 
In its elevational mouldings the Shrine Proper shows a bhitta with a short 
himmia (torus minor) followed by a heavy vedibandha of the Jcati (wall) 
formed by a hhuraka (hoof) and leumbha (pitcher) splayed out at the base, 
followed by a halaia and a negligible antarapatra topped by a hapotapali 
decorated with mndraMlikds (caitya arches) and peacock figures in between 
the latter on bhadra parts. 2 The bhadra-hambha (pitcher) is decorated 
with a raihiM (panel) enshrining Varaha on the north, dancing Gaiiesa 
on the west and Garudavahana Visnu on the south. The jangJm (frieze) 
above the vedibandha is fully carved with divine images sheltered in framed 
niches, each capped by , an elongate udgama (pediment), as with Osian 
temples. Owing to the collapse of the stone facing, except one, all the 
niches on the east face have vanished, while two have likewise gone on the 

■ south side. On the north, face are seen (in clockwise order) Gajalaksmi 
(on front Jcama), standing Visnu (on pratiratha), Nrsimha (on bhadra), a 
Siddha (ascetic) and Dikpali Vayu (on harna). . ' On . the east,' the only 
■surviving image is that of Surya on the right-hand karna. On the south' 
face, the karna, as well as the pratiratha has disappeared. 0m the bhadra, 
Revanta comes to view. 3 : : He is followed -by a Esi, and Brahma on prdM^ 
raiJta. The sequence of images on the janghd poses some serious problems 
concerning the iconic disposition of panmm devatas. The placement of 
Gajalaksmi in lieu of Vayu, Vayu in place of Kubera, Surya where Ba ought 
to have been and Brahma instead of Nirrti are all glaring discrepancies 
difficult to explain either on the strength of any known text on iconography 
or architecture, or by any parallel from the contemporaneous Osia. 4 Above 
the janghd comes a short, indifferently rendered, band with buds-and~ 
string' in low relief. This is topped by the first wmtpS .'(cormce^major); ' 
wliich is similar in appearance and ornamentation to 

the ved^mdha. Next follows the kamtiha (neek) wherein -are " depicted 



1 For the full view of the temple, see Soundara Raj an, EL. V,, 'Lalit Kala% 
No. 8.. , i;-;,;.' . 

2 "Peacock figures on the kapotapaM are known at Harihara Temple No. 2 at Osia 
and Brahmaiiasvami Temple at Varman, 

3 Revanta is known on the southern face of the suteidary shrine (S.E. comer) 
of the Sun Temple in Harihara Temple No. I complex at Osia. Hera the back niche 
does not show a sun image. At Lamba it is lost, For Osia illustration, see Jaykar, 

. * The old Sun Temple on the Sachiyamata Hill is the only one which deviates 
in the matter of placement of gods. The orientation of Varana as well as Vayu, for 
example, is incorrect. Natesa stands where Kubera ought to have been. On the 
place of Isa is found Buddha, and Kubera takes the place of Indraj while Indra him- 
self is totally absent:,.;;;.'' 
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some most interesting tableaux. The northern face preserves almost all 
of them: these are lost completely on the west; a fragment survives on 
the south- The worship of Mahesamurti, mallayuddha scene, and three 
ascetics in panels in the northern kantha are all notable for their dramatic 
impact. The fragment on the southern kantha reveals a linga pujd scene. 
Above the kantha follows the second varandikd, a little simpler in decora- 
tion. ' 

. Above the varandikd stands the iatina (ekdndaka) iikhara of the 
temple. Except for its tallness, it is of the type seen at Osia. The use 
of venukoia 1 in lien of balapanjara 2 above the pratiratha is a feature like- 
wise present here. 3 But the jala (lattice) on the madhyd lata (central 
spine) above the bhadra reveals the presence of two different and conflicting, 
traditions which perhaps proved an inhibition to the correct engineering, 
formal stability and organic unity of the spire, which is why, perhaps, 
its facing stones are now giving way. In fact a large portion of the facing 
on the east and the south has already gone. The complete collapse of 
the iikhara is imminent. The iukdnasa (antefix on the fronton) is well 
preserved. It is formed by a large iurasenaka flanked on either side by a 
Ndgara-kuta motif 4 and, a rathikd bearing a female figure. 

The door-frame of the garbhagrha (cellar) is plain save for the uttaranga 
(architrave) which displays a grdsa-pattikd (band of kirttimukhas) and above 
it a belt showing architectural decoration consisting of a Nagara-kuta alter- 
nating "with a niche-motif. 5 , On the shaft of the two engaged pillars flank- , 
ing the doorway are seen respectively the figures of Gaxiga and Yamuna, 6 

. . The rectangular Rangamandapa is '8*27 metres wide. Its wailing starts 
directly, at the top edge of the . Jagati as is the case with several older 
temples at Osia.. Its elevation is made by a rdjasenaka (fillet) with 'per- 
foration blocks 3 , and vedilcd (balustrated dado) differing from the normal 
Maha-Maru type in appearance as well as in some details. The carved 
floral patterns on its broad phalakas (vertical slabs) are all atavistic to 
Gupta antecedents. , Above . the. vedikd comes a . kapotapdli functioning 
here as a coping* This is followed by a plain dsanapattaka (seat)., liatta- 
vdrana (seat-back) members are" totally lost ' though the gajamundas (ele- 
phant heads) are found here and there along the post-points. ' The interior 
of ; the Hall possesses eight free-standing, square ? ghatapallava pillars. : The 
oiily one decorated; veiling is in the , mukhdlinda. It is of the samatala 
(flat) type showing a . large lotus in the centre. But it is the lintels sup-, 
ported by these pillars that are of considerable significance from art and 
iconographic .points, of., view. The inner faces of the. lintels carry figural 
and ; vegetal decorations of surpassing interest. The three lintels within 
: the mukhdlinda near the garbhagrha are carved with vine patterns. The 
southern .one . ..(Pig. 3) is most. -exquisite;, in form, rhythm and rendering 
it refers back to the earlier parallel of the Gupta Temple at Bhumara 7 



* Rekha with bhumi am alakas serving as internodes is the venukoia. This part is 
likened to a sheath of reeds. v/-- : v- 

2 Half lata above the pratiratJia or pratikatna. 

^ The earlier and the only one instance of this kind is known in Saurashtra. It 
is the Sun Temple- at Basthar. ■ 

4 the phdmsana of the Mtikhamandapa of Mahavira Temple at Osia such 
Nagara-Mtas come to view. 

6 This feature is known above the uttaranga of the Gupta Temple (c. early sixth 
century) at Beogarh and "Viivakarma Gave at Bllora; it is known, on a largo scale* 
in the socle of the Old Temple^(l&te sixth century ) at Gop in Saurashtra. 

$ The author's memory is not quite sharp on this point. These could be sala* 
bhaHjikas as is known in the majority of cases at Osia. 

^^■vT'.CSt' relevant plates, 6 Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India', "No. 16, 
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and. agrees with the contemporaneous ones in the antarapatra of the Jagati 
of Harihara Temple No. 2 at Osia. In the next bay, on the east and south 
lintels are found seated gods; while Dasavatara are seen on the west, and 
Ganesa with the Lokapalas Indra, Vayu, Varuria, Yama and Kubera on 
the north lintel (Fig. 4). These beautiful figures inherit the verve and 
postures of the gods in those great niches on the Gupta Temple at Deogarh 
and the contemporary panels in Ajanta Cave XIX. On the 4aM (nave) 
lintels are seen scenes from Puranic legends, that on the west face stages 
lingodhhava murti. The lintels in the following bay as well as in the Mukha- 
catuski are plain. The eastern end of the hall is open to permit the wor- 
shippers to perambulate around the Mulaprasada. 1 The roof above, as 
normal with early Maha-Maru temples, is flat. 

The problem of the dedication of the temple is quite puzzlesome owing 
to the absence of cult image and the disappearance of the back niche on 
the wall of the Shrine Proper. The uttaranga of the doorway does not 
carry the normal figure-bearing mthiJcds nor is the lalata bimba (tutelary 
image) carved. Under the circumstances, the only guide is the carved 
images on the exterior of the Sanctum Proper and the lintels of the hall. 
The preponderation of the Vaisnava images and the Dasavatara frieze 
is indicative of the shrine being a Vaisiiava one. The presence of Surya 
and Eevanta need not worry us since they are known to be associated 
with the so-called Harihara temples (which are in reality Visiiu temples) 
at Osia. What is intriguing is the absence, unlike Osia, of Krsna Lila 
scenes in the kantha 2 What is more, scenes of Shaivaite mythology in 

the kantha as well as on the lintel-faces are unknown in Vaisnava shrines at 
... . • 

Osia. The figures of ascetics are likewise foreign to Osian temples. The 
cosmopolitan nature of the pantheon may indicate the catholicity of out- 
look of the builders. The shrine could be a Vaisnava one, but influenced 
by a Pa&upata sect, or even perhaps a Natha sect. 3 That is all, of course; 
speculative. To the archaeologists, art historians and art critics, what is 
important here are the friezes teeming with figural subjects which are' 
rendered with an acumen and freshness of flourish rare in Maha-Maru 
style. The age, as the architecture and the sculptural carving seem to 
suggest, is late eighth century and thus contemporary with the oldest 
temples at Osia.- 

2'i Kamesvara Temple at Auwa . . 

Auwa is accessible from Marwar Junction by a bus; it is some 15 
kilometres', from' the latter place. The Old Temple is situated about half, a 
kilometre north-west of the village, across the dry, shallow river-bed. . ; . 

The red stone temple comprises a Mulaprasada and a spacious Ranga- 
maijdapa with a Mukhacatuski in front. The temple faces the west, as do 
the two Siva Temples at Osia/,. - 

The ^ (Eig. 5) is tri c3&^a on plan and 6-35 metres wide; it 

is in fact one of the larger temples in Maha-Maru style. In elevation it 
: shows ; a bMtta ■ with a short Jcumiida: 'supporting the heavy ' mdihmidha i where, ., 
the wide wMarapatra is . decorated with a palmette design. In point of 
fact this decoration is normally reserved for the antarapatra of a Jagati 



• 1 This is a feature characteristic of almost all the Maha-Maxu temples with a 
Rangamandapa on a Jagati. This is in contradistinction to Maha-Gurjara temples, 

2 Krsna tola scenes are known in the kantha of the three Harihara Temples and 
the smaller Visrra Temple to the west of the latter group at Osia, 

3 This is the suggestion of Dr. U. P. Shah. 
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in Maha-Maru "tradition. The ample jangha above the vedibandhah graced 
with the usual Maha-Maru type of niches with an underlining of Mmurupa 
(cyma re versa)' decorated with lotus petals and a tall udgama above. 
The niches seem like the more refined enlarged versions of those on Had- 
hara No. 2 at Osia. The eight Dikpalas are here found in their appro- 
priate positions on the harms, Curiously, the pratirathas have been left 
plain. The southern bhadra niche harbours Kubera with gadd (mace) 
and pdtra (cup). Kubera here is naravdhana in conformity with the Maha- 
Maru iconographic tradition. 1 The western bhadra niche enshrines Uma- 
Mahesvara, while the southern one reveals Ganesa. Above . the jangha 
comes the padmapattikd (lotus band), a feature familiar at Osia as well 
as Roda in Maha-Gurjara province. , The antarapatra of the double-corniced 
varandikd is carved with a chequer pattern with a clarity unknown at Osia. 2 
■ The superstructure of the Mulaprasada is unusual." it comprises two 
superimposed series of drngas above each Jcarna. Each one of these very 
shapely srngas is neatly carved with jdla pattern (Fig. 5). Above each 
bhadra is found a rcdhihd crowned by a series of four 'very delicately' 
carved' 3 receding sirhhakarnas (pediments). At the top, in lieu of a mula- 
manjari on a mallachadya* what comes to view is a dvi bhuma pkamsana 5 
crowed by a boldly fluted ghantd of the kind known at Osia on the roof 
of the hall of Harihara Temple No. 3. The entire conception of the super- 
structure at Auwa reminds of the Rani Rajai's Temple at Puam Ra'-no- 
gadh and Lakhesvara Temple at Kerakot, both in Kixtch. 6 This one is 
albeit the older of the three. The images in the rathikds of the super- 
structure are Kubera, ( ?) Lakulisa and Ganesa in the north , east and south 
respectively. 

The impressive door-frame of the Sanctum is of tbe pancaAaMm variety 
commencing from the inner patraidkhd carved with vegetal creeper fol- 
lowed by bhUtasdkhd showing frolicsome dwarfs. Next follows the central 
rupastambha, vydlasdkhd, and filially bdhyaidkhd decorated with lotus petals. 
An additional,, exterior, in fact adventitious, rupadakhdAyeaxing figure is 
also found as is known at Brahmanasvami Temple (c. late ninth century) 
at Varman. 7 The uttamnga of the doorway resembles that of Harihara 
No. 2 at Osia. It shows Ganesa, Brahma, -&fya, Visnu and Devi in panels; 

The Rangamaridapa of the temple is square with a bhadra transept on 
the north and south. It is 11-8 metres across the transepts.. On its elevation 
is found a rdjasenaka with perforated diamond pattern as in Maha-Giurjara 
instances. . The vedika above (Fig. 6) is carved with beautiful foliate scrolls 
and arabesques. ■ Above this comes dsanapattaka, ■ The mati^vdrana members 
are almost lost except for a few elephant-heads of post-points. The dsdm- 
pattaka supports, in all, eighteen dwarf pillars decorated with medallions; 



1 He is Gajavahanam^ \\:.i : s\y, 
I>; R, Bhandarkar refers to ■ two varieties of chequer ornaments ' in ^connection 
with this temple (see Pragmas M the ^r<^ae(^ogi<M Survey of India, Western 

Circle, 1908-09, p. 49). It seems the learned authority took palmetto in the antara- 
patra as chequer. 

v ; 3 Sankal^ of Gujarat, p. 254 

4 The complex: sioper^cornice on which the central spire is placed is the malla* 
chddya. 

• Two-tiered pyramidal roof. v u . 

6 Bhandarkar did compare it with a Kerakot example (^d!., p. 50). In feet this 
is a typical Maha-Gnrjara trait noticeable in the superstructure of the praggmva (porch) 
of Temple V at Koda. This temple is older at least by two generations than the 
Auwa Temple/ ■:■■■■/■ 

7 For details, see Dhaky, M. A., Brahmanasvami Temple at Varman, Journal of the 
OrientaMnstitute, Baroda, Vol. XIV, March-Jtme 1965, Nos. 3-4 
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volutes, etc. (Fig. 7). In the interior, in the said (nave), stand four free- 
standing pillars of the Rucaka class whose upper part of. shaft is deco- 
rated in the same fashion as the dwarf pillars of the low wall of the hall,. 
Besides these Said pillars, a pair of pilasters is found in the mukMUnda 
(ante-chamber) of the garhhagrha and of the same class of workmanship. 
The inner faces of the lintels of the transepts and the bay west of the Said 
bear a continuous rupadhard (figural belt) comprising a series of figure- 
bearing large panels. These perhaps contain scenes from the Rdmdyana and 
pur anas. The conception of rupadhard on the top of the wall inside the 
hall is known in the Mahavira Temple at Osia. A variation of it is known 
at Temple III at Roda and Brahmanasvami Temple at Varman; the con- 
vention was carried forward to tenth- and early eleventh- century temples in 
Western India. 

The hall possesses seven important specimens of ceiling that help 
clarify the typological evolution of certain decorative features so far not 
found in any other temples in Western India. The ceiling just above 
the mukMUnda is of the samatala class divided into nine boxes 1 showing 
lotuses in round as well as orbicular form. In the northern transept is 
located an asmatala ceiling with a large lotus filling it entirely as is known 
from several temples at Osia. The Said pillars support a large ksipia ceiling 
of the Nabhicchanda (concentric) order constituted by courses of gajatalus, 
kola, once more gajatalus and, finally, a small archaic padmdSild with 
padmakemm. 2 The provision for ndyikds in the form of supporting brackets 
attached to the pillars is highly significant in that here one sees the begin- 
nings of that well-known convention not known in that age anywhere else 
in Western India. The ceiling in the southern transept is of the samatala 
class, once more showing a: large lotus flower .* The ceiling in the bay 
west of the Said is .once again of the samatala class, but with a difference 
that the central large lotus is placed in an elegantly carved frame which 
.also carries figural strips; (Fig. 8) A The ceiling in the ,Mukhacatti§M is 
of the sama-ksipta class and Nabhicchanda order, on an oblong pattern 
(Fig. 9) such as is known in the portal of Hariscandra-ni- cori Temple at 
Shamalaji, Maladevi Temple at Gyaraspur and Brahmanasvami Temple 
at Varman. . ~ ' 

The roof of the hall is flat, a feature common, with almost all the 
early Maha-Maru temples in Rajasthan. As one stands on this roof he 
notices , an upper secret chamber within the superstructure of the Mula- 
prasada. Ingress is obtained through the Snkandsa. 

Bhandarkar correctly dates this temple to the ninth century. . The 
advances noticeable in the door-frame, figure sculptures on the jamghd 
and the details of the ceilings (when compared with the early temples at 
Osia) so warrant. In fact it occupies a position half-way between the tenth- 
century temples and those of the days of Vatsaraja Pratihara. The 
inscriptions engraved on the pillars of the hall date from 1076, 1112 and 
1173. The oldest one, as reported by Bhandarkar, refers to the fane as 
Kamye&vara, the other two as Kame§vara, by which name it is known to 
this day. 

1 The three boxes on the left have disappeared. 

2 For the detailed explanation of the terms used in the context of ceilings, see 
Nanavati, J. M., and Dhaky, M. A., The Ceilings in the Tenvples of Gujarat (Bulletin of 
the Baroda Museum, Vols. XVI-XVII). 

3 The ceiliiog is near in conception to the ceilings of that kind at Roda. The 
oldest example of a samatala ceiling with lotus flowers dates back at least to the Gupta 
period : the temple at Mukunddara in Eastern Rajasthan, for instance. In the Lamba 
example, the central gynaeceum circle of the lotus is replaced by a tiny but neatly 
carved figure of KateSa, 
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Auwa is located on a spot from where the border to Maha-Maru style 
area' is not far. The over-all refinement in the chiselling of the temple 
may in part be due to the influences radiating from the latter art province. 
The Maha-Gurjara land is noted, unlike Maha-Maru, for its superb masonry 
work. The door-frame of the Auwa temple is also nearer more to the Maha- 
Gurjara conception than to the Maha-Maru. At the opposite end, counter- 
influences must have proceeded from Maha-Maru to the Maha-Gurjara art 
area, at least from the latter half of the ninth century. Auwa, by virtue of 
its location, was privileged to act as the focal centre of such a radiation. 
The sixth external mithurui Sakha in the door-frame of the Brahmanasvami 
Temple at Varman (a typical Maha-Gurjara temple of the Arbuda school of 
the late ninth century) and the gajamicnd^ in the mattavarana and peacock 
figures on the kapotapdU there, otherwise unknown in the Maha-Gurjara 
area, can best be explained by presupposing an 'idea transmission : from 
the Maha-Maru region. The Kamesvara Temple at Auwa is the premier 
landmark that presages, and is symptomatic of, the initial though 
unconscious efforts at the synthesis of the two great styles which, as the 
time passed and the events showed, emerged as a supreme, fulfilled 
Maru-Gurjara style that prevailed from the start of the eleventh century 
over all Western India. 




Plate JL 




Fig. L 



prasada, Old Temple, Lamba. 





J AS, VIII, 1966. Plate II. 




Fig. 2. Jagati and Rangamandapa, Old Temple, Lamba. 



S. VIII, 1960. 



Plate III, 




Fig. 3. Vine pattern on the lintel, Rangamandapa, Old Temple. 




Fig, 4. Ganesa and Lokapalas on the lintel, Old Temple, Lamba. 
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Fig, 5. Mulaprasada, Kamesvara Temple, Auwa. 
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Fig. 7, Muldiacatuski pillars,. Kamesvara Temple, Auwa. 
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Plate VI, 




Fig. 8. Bamatala vitdna, Kangamandapa, Kamesvara Temple, Auwa. 
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CLAY FIGURINES OF THE MUSLIM PERIOD 1 

By Adris Bakeeji 
• (Received June 9, 1967) 

Since historical researches commenced in the eighteenth century A.D. 
in India, it lias been the practice to assume that all native arts and crafts 
died an unnatural death during the long rule of the Turko- Afghans. From 
the evidence furnished by the early mosques founded by the Islamic rulers 
we are in a position to recognize that, forced by circumstances, the Indo- 
Islamic art had several stages of evolution. A purely Islamic style estab- 
lished itself in the reign of the Tughluqs. In another contribution I hope 
to show that, notwithstanding the mass conversion and genocide of A.D. 1193, 
the Hindus survived in Delhi, then known as Dhillika or Yogini- 
pura, and were a thriving and influential community. One of the casus 
belli that Timur invented to justify his invasion was the toleration of the 
Zimmis or the infidels. From the very initial stages at Delhi, Ajiner, 
Ranthambhore and places like Bayana, we meet with evidence of gradual 
accumulation of necessary technical knowledge gained by Indian masons 
habituated to its ornate horizontal tradition about the arcuate archi- 
tecture of Islam, It has been supposed by many authorities that pre- 
Mughal paintings did not exist in India. But traces of paintings are met 
with in the tomb of Hassan Sur and his alleged Tort 9 at Sasaram in the 
Shahabad district of Bihar. Carr Stephen, who was Chief Judge of tiie Small 
Causes Court of Delhi, stated , in 1876 that he met with traces of paintings 
on the dome of the tomb of Piroz Shah Tughluq at Hauz-i-Khas. ■ These 
clay figurines from Theh Polar, therefore, are of considerable importance 
to us in establishing that the potters of India did not cease from making 
clay figurines after the Muslim occupation. In spite of the great cata- 
clysm and the emergence of a culture complex, the humble potters and 
doll-makers continued their profession to meet the economic and cultural 
needs of a new India. 

The antiquity of terracotta art is indeed great in this country. India 
is mainly a riverine country and the silt deposits placed inexhaustible 
resources at the disposal of its inhabitants, provided they had the neces- 
sary imagination. Therefore the 'form' of its various regional cultures 
have always been distinguished by one trait : clay figurines or terracottas. 
Since time immemorial, the potters or kumMrs were hereditary doll-makers, 
and the method of preparation of clay figures is an operation which is 
even now unchanged. Large and small plaques well burnt was a well- 
known feature of Indian architecture. Ensembles of gods and goddesses 
were created and placed on wooden or bamboo shafts, like the modern 
images of Durga, Karttikeya, Jagatdhatri, etc. Such plaques have been 
found at Nagari (Chitorgarh district), Bhitargaon, Nalanda, Sarnath, 
KMipur, BMta, Basarh (ancient Vaisall), Kau^ambl, Rupar, Raj ghat, 
Patna (Bulandibagh and Kumrahar) and Ahichchhatra.^ In pre-Islamie 
days these clay figurines served secular as well as ritualistic purposes. 

■ wi ii - .m. ,,. . -! ii. ... - r r ■ , | - -f-in n^ .,1, - (■ | | _ j , ^ , _ | , I, -ri--, , ■■- 1J i _. i . .i l | j- ... | N L . | .-_.m. i i.j i ._u- ..) il . i rr . i mi - i nn. ._m i iiii ' . ,. . i .. riLllt"l-HT »i i _ y . i L.J .u l i . ' .. I I Jl - I I I I I I * "" 

1 A brief summary of the paper read before the 26th International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Delhi in 1964. 
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They , were utilized as icons in the house of people with a small budget. 
In three temples of Nalanda, huge desecrated images of unburnt clay are 
found. They were also manufactured as toys for children, 

Theh Polar is a village which contained a series of mounds, the ruing 
of a city or a fortified village, whose history went hack to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. The place is located on the southern hank 
of the Sarasvati river in the Karnal district of the Punjab . -It was a part 
of the ancient land of the Kurus^ like Hariyana. That it was occupied 
by the Imperial Kushanas and then by the Yaudheyas is evident from, 
the find of coins. Later on, possibly due to the Hurrie eruption, it became 
deserted, to be re-peopled by the Turko- Afghans. Examination of the 
mounds in 1933-34 led to the exhumation of a fortified place with four 
bastions at the four corners. ' The very first stratum yielded pottery 
. consisting of glazed ware and unglazed ware in abundance, as at Adilabad, 
Hastinapur, Rupar and Lai Kot or Rai Pithora. This stratum was objec- 
tively dated by finds of hoards of coins from the reign of Sultan Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish (6. AD. 1210-35) to the reign of Firoz Tughluq (c. A.D. 1351-88) 
testifying to the fact, that Theh Polar flourished up to the end of the 
fourteenth century A.D. — at least a period of 178 years — that is, at a 
time when storm clouds were gathering on the north-western horizon of 
India, from the steppes of Central . India, where a Mongol boy had grown 
up through persecution and adversity and was shortly to arrive on the 
banks of the Indus at Attockin pursuit of Jalaluddin, the Crow Prince of 
Khawarizm. History knows him as the Buddhist Chenghiz Khan. It was 
one of the Mongol inroads that must have put an end to Theh Polar. 

■ In this stratum were found a large number of clay figurines of animals, 
one human figure and a clay cart of unique design which might have, 
been actually used in the rural areas of southern Punjab. The technique 
also does not. show any violent break from tradition. The first was the 
preparation of clay. In pre-Islamic days, sometimes degraissants were 
used to counteract ; the contraction of the clay during firing. Next was 
the process of manufacture. . Since time immemorial two systems are met 
with* both fashioning by hand and moulding (that is, by use of moulds). 
.Assimilation and absorption of intruding alien . traditions have also been 
noticed in terracottas of Baroda, Patna, Ter, etc. Sometimes double 
moulds were also. used. The figurines of Theh Polar, however, do not -betray" 
any complex ^manufacturing process. They .are what may be called crude, 
and .primitive to a degree. All are .solid and: -were modelled by hand. 
Portions were treated by a sharp-edged tool or iron instrument. .The clay 
in virgin condition had. a .certain amount of sand, and the damaged pieces 
.show a grey core betraying bad firing. ■ Finally the finished products received 
a red slip. The figurines of horses, found in the fifth city of Hastinapur, 
in Meerut district., which also belongs to this period, were., hollow. .. But 
at 'Theh : ; Polar , ; (,Fig.. 1) all .the examples are solid. The eyes are treated 
; by fi applique ' method. That is, circular pellets of soft clay., were nresseci 
■on .the: main : body . and the centre punched; with : a sharp-pointed,instrument'. " 
The 

^ figurines ■■: found were horses,;.. bulls of two types,;, 

; (Fig. 2) one Ja^^ and the' :other ' a ;short-horned'' : one, : composite: ' 

■jstitii^ la&t but hot . least ', 

a^:p]^ 

: l the,;;:pMpy::':d 

CKiist. ; Kne;': : representations of carts ■ have,;, been'; met ; with; in stone, relief 
lip to ' the , sixteenth Jcent^^ this : is: , ; .a: 

;.unique ■.''.piece.:;: :> It Has ..four/' ' wheels: on four axles; at four." corners* " But ; the 
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rims are merely rings of clay and spoked like those occurring on the Asokan 
capital of Sarnath, not solid like those of Harappa and Mohenjodaro. The 
upper structure consists of circular arches with a domical roof having a 
ridge at the base, topped by a flnial. On the front is the head of a deer ( ?). 

Another abnormality is the treatment of the lower Hps of the horses 
which, like those of the camels, have been shown protruding. 
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.Plate I, 
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Plate II 
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Fig. 2. Miscellaneous clay figurines, including those of bulls, from Then Polar, Arabala district 
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Plate III. 
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Plate IV. 




Courtesy : Archaeological Survey of India. 
Fig. 4. An ageless type of human figurine from Theh Polar in Ambala 

district (c. thirteenth century A.D.). 
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THE LEDGER OF THE MERCHANT HOVHANNES JOUGHAYETSI 

By Levon Khachikian 

Matenadaran, Yerevan, Soviet > Armenia, U.S.S.R. 

(Communicated by Professor Suniti Kumar Chatter ji on 7th November 1066) 

, On 19th December 1682 (7th December, Old Style), a contract was 
signed in Nor Jougha between the sons of Khoja Guerak-Zakaria and Embroo- 
magha on the one hand and the merchant Hovhannes, son of the priest 
David, on the other. According to this contract Hovhannes received from 
the above-mentioned brothers, Khojas, English broadcloth, about 217 tumans 
worth and a small amount of ■ ready money (in all 250 tumans) for trading 
in India, on condition that he should get. one-fourth of the profits. 

This agreement was concluded according to and with due account of 
long-time legal traditions prevailing among the Armenian Khojas. A few 
decades later, in 1765, those traditions found their way into the ' Code of 
Law 3 compiled by the Armenians of Astrakhan as c established and verified 
canons of law 3 . 1 

This code of law of the Astrakhan Armenians and particularly its XIV 
chapter entitled ■ ' On the Rights of the Tradesman 5 is completely devoted 
to the mutual relations between the Khojas and their employees and the 
obligations each contracting party was to assume (the Khoja is named here 
Agha, while .the merchant trading with his money — -partner). The 11th 
clause of the foregoing chapter reads as follows : ' Every partner is bound to 
enter, each dealing in a lawful ledger, truthfully and in time/ 'And if', 
the text goes on to say, 5 a partner fails to submit a ledger to, his master,., 
.he will be jailed, fed on bread and water alone and, at times, whipped/ for 
a period of up to one year', etc. 2 The employee, named partner, must, 
return to his place at Agha's first instance, and ' render an account before 
the partnership 5 , or else 'whatever the profit of the partner, it will be 
appropriated by the master or whatever the probable loss, it will be incurred 
bftho partner alone 

■ It can easily be realized that the legal terms were formulated in the ■ 
economic and class interests of the Khojas. In other words, the employee- 
tradesmen ■ were the servile executors of Khojas" will. Similar is the case 
with Hovhannes, son of the priest David, who, in observance of the above- . 
said terms of the commercial code of law, compiled minutely the. ' ledger 9 . 
of his business transactions (called Roozlama) , in addition to summary 
reports dealing with the purchase and sale of particular goods (called Jcata). 
The book covers the period of his 11-year long and tiresome commercial 
activities, beginning from 19th December 1682, until 6th December. 1693. '< 
; ; This valuable ledger is now preserved in the Manuscripts Department of 
the National Book Depository in Portugal and is known as book E.G. 7970, 
It is made up of 44 separate leaves, 4 one placed over the other, each 18 cm. 

; - : : The ' Mashtots Matenadaran (Yerevan Stat© Research Institute of Ancient 
Manuscripts), MS. No. 7383, p. 576 and sq. 
Ibid, p. 59a, ■ v 

3 Ibid., -p. 596. ■ "^ : : ; ..>, : 

* The pictures taken from the micro-film are inadequate in determining the 
exact number of the leaves in the ledger. They vary between 42 and 4A. r 
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..wide and 54 cm, long. Every leaf is filled on both sides, with small-lettered 
accounts (they used to write on such narrow and small leaves in Tibet and 
in other countries of the Far East). 1 

In his letter dated June 1961, Mr. Robert Gulbenkian informed us of 
the ledger.. Thanks to his initiative, the Kalust Gulbenkian Foundation 
put out in recent years a number of original writings and lists of manu- 
scripts in Armenian that are of significant value in Armenology. Some time 
later Mr. Robert Gulbenkian kindly placed a micro-film of the ledger at 
the disposal of the Mashtots Matenadaran in Yerevan. We printed pictures 
of the film and laboured for two years before we could decipher this 
extremely illegible, and, in certain places, complicated and incomprehensible 
writing. H. Papazian, a candidate in history, was of great help in decipher- 
ing the. manuscript, and especially in elucidating the sense of hundreds 
of Persian words and terms. He will take part in preparing the publication 
of the ledger that will be provided "with an analysis (in the form of an intro- 
duction), notes and an extensive vocabulary; We should attempt in the 
present paper to give an outline of Hovhannes JoughayetsiV ledger, throw 
light on its significance as a unique reference source treating of the trade 
of Armenians residing in Nor Jougha as well as of the history of the economic 
life in India, Nepal and Tibet. 



The ledger begins with the following opening paragraph: ' In Jougha, 
a suburb of Isfahan, on the 22nd of the month of Hamira, 1131 (63 Azaria 
Style), i.e. in 1683, I entered into partnership receiving a capital of 250 
tomans in all from Khojas Zakar and Embroomagha, sons of Guerak. By 
God I may take the sum to India for trade and three-fourths of the 
profit (apart from the capital) God gives will go to the masters, the 
rest— one -fourth— will be mine, Hovhannes 5 . May God keep me aloof 
from danger. Amen/ 

To begin with, we should like to dwell on what we know of Hovhannes' 
masters, the dynasty of Khoja Zakar and Embroom. A number of richly 
illustrated data are to be found in a gospel. The latter was copied in 1644, 
the order being placed by Tsaghik, the mother of Zakar and Embroom, 
in memory of her late husband, Guerak, son of Embroom . The commemora- 
tory note of. the gospel mentions : the male ' members of the, Gueraks : c I 
supplicate to mention in your prayers; to God the humble-spirited ; Christian 
and : Christ-worshipper, Guerak, and his industrious sons, Grigor, Erestam, 
Embroom, Zakar, Margar and Pir-Atam, the young-yeared son of Grigor ■ 

We have information elsewhere of the eldest, of Guerak's five sons— 
Grigor. 'Two noteworthy medals are ; kept; in the Medicean collection of 
the Bargello Museum; in Florence. The obverse of those medals represents 
the imale of an Armenian merchant, full-length and half-length restively. 
The reverse is impressed with c God's; lamb. a Eon to the left of it and the 
sun rising:' from the lion's back (the coat-df-arms of Iran which bstensibly 
Wm m my^miU # the represented person). Below the ' God's 
lamb a beehive is pictured on berth medals '- with a swarm of fcfees making 

: The obverse of both the medals : :are engraved': with circular inscriptions'' 
^ ; painstaking;; work;; to;: : :;decipher^ (we have;-;only : 'pictures' of the;;: 

;Medais^ 

■ : *■ N. V. ; Kytiner, vOpi^ameV Tibete ' : et3Q4graficeskaya s ;; vypnsk;' : I»m 

bastav i byt naseleniya, ITiadivostok, 1908, p, 11 7. 
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■ ; (A) (Obverse) : Grigor, son of the Mirmanents Guerak. 
■ (B) (Reverse) : Our Lord Jesus; the Lamb of God that bestowed 

manna on us in the year 1673. 1 

. Accordingly, the merchant pictured on the medals must be the eider 
brother of Khoja Zakar and Embroom Agha, Grigor, who was a resident 
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The dynasty of the Gueraks lived in the quarter of the church € Soiirp 
Asvatsatsin > in Nor J ougha (The above-mentioned gospel of 1644 is 
dedicated to that church). Referring to the history of that quarter EL 
Ter-Ho vhaniants , well versed in the past life of Nor Jougha, took notice 
of a certain Khoja Guerak whose 'commercial arms stretched over Europe 
and in the direction of Astrakhan and Guilan\ 3 This Guerak, however, 
differs from Guerak the father of the Khojas under consideration, yet he 
must be a descendant of the same line and should be the nephew of the 
senior Guerak or a close relative. 4 

'The commercial arms' of Khoja Zakar and Embroom Agha also 
extended the world over. The tradesmen who had entered upon the field of 
commerce with the capital of the Khojas had access to the important trade 
centres, from the Levant to the Tibetan capital (Lhasa) and the Chinese 
trading centre Sinin . 

With reference to the medals, we have already spoken of the hive 
with a swarm of bees making straight for it. In the opinion of A. Sakisian 
*it is an allegory of labour and extensive activities'. 5 Nevertheless, we 
believe that we might be nearer the truth if we perceived in the engraved 
hive the treasury of the wealthy sons of Khoja Guerak, whereas the swarm 
should be reminiscent of the host of employees who wandered from one 
country to another, crossed 'hair's bridges and hellish tracks 5 . 

, Scanty are our data on the author of the ledger, Hovhannes, son of 
the priest David. He was well conversant with the systems of measures 
and weights in practice in various countries, the different monetary units 
and the weight of gold and silver each of them 'contained. He unerringly 
solved complicated arithmetical problems . relating to the sale of various 
goods, bank and money transactions, at times quite involved. The entries 
in the ledger abide by accepted principles in book-keeping; the right-hand 
margins of leaves display expenditures noted after each credit item, while 
the left hand is taken up by incomes. His consistency in the use of figures 
deserves special mention. . ■ ■ ■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ m of these facts evidence that onr merchant had had a sonnd traimng flap 
in some specialized establishment, prior to taking up trade. . : : ^$*$^\^\ 

During Hovhannes' business activities, such an establishment did in ■ ; 

fact exist in Nor Jougha — the trade school run by Kostand J oughayetsL 
It has a record of * 250 'leavers ' (ex-students . who: came out ' of the school) 
who were taught * arithmetic, simple reading, clerkship and, in the main, 
instructions on trade', 6 
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? .Arm^nag Sakisian, pages d'Art Armenien, Paris, 1940,' Plate XLIII (op. ic^ii-"--^;""-"": 
for an inadequate examination and decipherment of the "medals, pp. 115-26), . .. 
a '"'GrH, Alishan, Hai-Venet., p. 50' {in Armenian)',. : 

3 H. Ter-Hovhaxdants, A History of Nor Jougha a Suburb of Isfahan, Vol I, 
; Kor Jougha, '1880/., ^ '"'a . ii'iH'M'^ 

4 The father's name of this Guerak (died in 1708) is Hakob, who had two sons, \ 
one of whom was called Hakob, too. (See H. Ter-Hovhaniants, op. cit m , Vol I, p. 301, 
Vol, II, 1881, pp. 186-96), ; ... ; 

5 A, Sakisian, op. ciu, p. 115, "y : .:■ .' '^MIlU 

6 H, Ter-Hovhaniants, op, c< B, p. 253. . " ■ MM 
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When, we compare tlie Manual for Trade Kostand Joughayetsi had 
compiled for his pupils with the 'ledger' of Hovhannes, every doubt as to 
Hovhannes having been a pupil of that school is dispelled. 

Before his business mission to India where he went with the capital 
of Guerak's sons, Hovhannes had been to Turkey on business errands. 
This is proved by an entry in the ledger that reads thus : ' While going to 
Izmir we have lent money to Mooradkhan ; the sura was returned in Bursa;' 

. As pointed out, his. dealings in December 1693 form the concluding 
chapter of the ledger.' At the time Hovhannes was in Calcutta, on his 
way back from Tibet, from where he went to Hookley (Hoogley). Ho 
information has as yet been available on his further wanderings. 

In the wilting quoted above, H. Ter-Ho vnaniant s , who had at hand the 
valuable documents from the rich archives of Amenaperkich Monastery, 
enlists the names of 75 merchants who lived in the Meiclan quarter of Nor 
Jougha in 1702. Numbers 19 and 20 of this list are taken up by brothers 
Hovhannes and Alam Ter-Davitian. We believe the first of these names 
is of our merchant, Alam being his younger brother. We have no notion 
of the whereabouts of Hovhannes in 1702. We are also unaware of the 
place where he breathed his last. The national book repository of Portugal 
is ignorant as to how Hovhannes 5 ledger has found its way there. Had not 
the lot of a tradesman taken him to that part of the European continent 
where he had closed his eyes away from his native place, under alien skies ? 
Those are as yet open questions that will, presumably, be answered following 
a scrutiny of the archival documents preserved in Nor Jougha and else* 
where. ^ \ . /~ 

.'. II 

On 19th December 1682, Hovhannes, son of the priest David, leaves 
.Nor Jougha, a suburb of Isfahan, for Bandar- Abbas with the aim of making 
a voyage to India. Let us follow his itinerary, producing at the same time 
data concerning the main items of his dealings. 

We know already that the reason of Hovhannes 5 .voyage to India lay 
in Ms intention to sell the 738 - metres of red and green English broadcloth 
he had got from Khoja Guerak's sons (18 pieces, of red and green narrow , 
broadcloth, in all 726 gazes arid 6 grehs), 1 

In : -^<Htipii ; .t6 the broadcloth Hovhannes was given a note .of hand to : 
the effect that he was bound to receive in Shiraz from Mr. Avetik, son of 
the pilgrim Petros, 29 hmans in cash. One tuman was allotted for buying 
the cloth (felt cloak and varpotish) used for wrapping the bales of broad- 
cloth. Hovhannes was given in all two tumcms 8,500 dians of ready money. 

To get to the sea, Hovhannes takes the Isfahan-Mahear-Yezdekhas- 
Shiraz-Lar-Bandar- Abbas route. 

On the 6th of February 1683, he reaches Bandar- Abbas. A few days 
later he sets sail for India on board the Sleman, 6 In the year 1132 (i.e. 
67, Azaria Style) on the 21st of the month of Nirhan (i.e. 21st of March 
1683), on Friday, the ship, Sleman, cast anchor at the port of Bandar-Surat 
and on 23rd March, Sunday, we came ashore in Bandar-Surat; God give us 
a good guide : Amen 9 % so Ho vhannes -writes on his arrival in Surat, ^ ; . ^ 

On 30th March the goods were taken from the warehouse of the port not 
by Hovhannes (' for I did not know the language ',) but by another employee 
M the masters/ 



1 The paper is provided with comprehensive lists of measures, weights, commo- 
dities, monetary-xinits, etc., mentioned in the ledger, that have no English equivalents. 
Thus the original names are preserved in English transliteration. 
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The ledger contains some important data on the Armenian colony of 
Surat. Here Hovhannes spends the Easter holidays, makes presents to 
the Armenian church and meets, on various occasions, his compatriots 
to have dealings with them. The latter include Nazaret, Simeon, son of 
Khachik and brother of Movses Ho van, Markos son of the Topchents Poghos, 
Mooradkhan son of Gharagogh, Voskan Aguletsi, Toomajan son of Atom 
of Van, Gasbar Shambetsi, Martiros son of Elclram, Mekertoom son of 
Khanoomaghents Hovhannes, Galoots son of Panos the Mousheghs, and 
ManveL 1 Besides, Hovhannes has dealings with the local middle -men — 
Trikam, Madan and Gooliat. 

He leaves Surat on 15th May 1683, and on the 29th of the same month 
gets to Aurangabat 2 from where he departs on the 15th of July to arrive, 
on the 21st of the same month, in Burhanpur, where he. meets a certain 
Shorents Tatos who collected money for the church in Shiraz. Accom- 
panied by Baghoom from Erevan (i.e. the region of Erevan in Nor Jougha), 
he starts off and comes to Sironj on 11th August, where he stays for two 
and a half months (he leaves the place on 24th November). Here he makes 
mention of Aghazar and an Armenian deacon (whose name is not given). 

He leaves Sironj , via Kashgar, for Agra (his transcription of the city 
is ' Ekra ') where he arrives on 2nd December. In the years 1527-1658 Agra 
was the capital of the Moghul Empire and commercially the most thriving 
and prosperous city of India. 'Agra was at the Empire's crossroads that 
radiated in all directions like the spokes of a wheel 5 , writes an English 
traveller. 3 

Armenian tradesmen lived for long in Agra. They had their church 
and permanent community. In the records of the ledger Avetik, son of 
Petros of Shiraz, figures as the main person with whom our tradesman enters 
into various dealings. 4 

. In company with Baba, son of Panos, Hovhannes sets out on 6th 
January 1684, from Agra to buy indigo in Khurja. He returns to Agra on 
13th March, bringing along 92 charms (over two tons) of indigo. He writes 
the following in this connection : * On the 16th of the month of Nirhan I came 
to Ekra with 92 charms of indigo. Mr. Avetik was head of the transaction . 
Of the 92 charms, 34 were taken for Hovhan, Baba took 42 charms and 
Hovhannes .took 16, so that we should go to cast dies in Surat/ 

Hovhannes goes away to Surat on 21st March and arrives in Sironj 
on the 29th of the same month (where he meets Stepan, son of Dilak). 
Two days later he leaves Sironj for Surat where he gets on 12th April. 

He ships the above-mentioned 16 charms (368 kg.) of indigo and seven 
bales of serinj and four bales of dergaz and authorizes his tf fellow- 
employee \ Hovhan of Shiraz, to take part of the goods to Isfahan and 
the rest to ; Basra for, sale.- ';'.' 

' . On 29th May 1684, Hovhannes leaves Surat for Agra where he arrives 
on 13th December of the same year via Aurangabat-Berhampore-Sironj- 
Lashkar, making prolonged stops in all of those places (particularly in 

'" ' " ■' ,ww T* w T* w *»^ * m* *mm*. m mi ■ m m mmmmmmmwmmmmmrmm *< mn m »w mmmmmm,mm mm *™* ,w t mmmm mmm ■ IP—*. * m w m w m pi 1 y „ m ■ mmmm m mm*mm mm mm mm mm ■ ■ ■*» "^ty"** 1 ^ 1 ''' 7r^ P T WW T M * " '."""'"^ . . 

1 We are also listing those names which Hovhannes makes mention of on his 
second visit to Suram (in the spring of 1684). v 

2 The names of places are given mostly in the transcription of Hovhannes \- 
quoting at the same time their correct forms. 

3 K. A. Antonova : Ocerki oMeestvennix otnoseni? i politiceskogo stroya Mongol'- 
sko* Indii vremen Akbara (1556-1605), Moscow, 1962, p. 121, . ' , : 

4 One of the gospels, well known to us, mentions the relatives of Tsaghik, wife 
of Khoja Guerak : ' Remember again Tsaghik and her sister, Siprik, and her son, Avetik" 
(Matenadaran, MS. No. 6665, p. 976). If this name is to be identified with Avetik, 
the son of Petros of Mahdas, the Khoja residing in Agra should be assumed to be the 
nephew of Zakar and Embroom Agha, Hovhannes' masters.;;.:; 
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Aurangabat), Ten days later he goes to the cities- of Khair abaci and 
Lahurpur entrusted with the mission of buying stuffs called bardar and 
Jcherabad. This transaction takes up a new chapter in the ledger, the 
introductory part of which reads as follows: 'May God give us good luck: 
Amen.' .On the 26th of the month of Hamira 1 came to an agreement in 
Ekra with Mr. Avetik to go to Khairabad and Lahurpur to buy up to 12,000 
lengths of bardar. In Ekra the price is to be paid by Mr v Avetik , I shall 
go there to make preparations. Half of the bargain will go to Poghos, 
son of Hovhan, and the other half will be mine. On the 26th of the month 
of Hamira I started for Khairabad and Lahurpur/ 

Ho vhannes . fulfils his task with success. He buys 102 bales of Jcherahad 
in Lahurpur (each bale measuring 106 lengths). He brings the goods to 
Agra on 2nd. November 1685; 50 out of the 162 bales he takes for himself 
and gives the rest to Mr. Avetik, meant for Hovhan of Shiraz. 

On 21st January 1686, Ho vhannes sends his share of Jcherahad to Surat 
where 'Hovhan of Shiraz, son of Poghos of Khassan, has the right to sell 
at his discretion for we are partners 5 , mites he. 

The foregoing entries oil his business transactions are followed by the 
most informative and interesting part in the ledger : . 

. c Ho vhannes, son of the priest David, signs an agreement with Hovhan 
of Shiraz, son of Poghos (Hovhan was. not in Agra, Mr. Avetik acts on his 
behalf), on 10th February 1686, undertakes the most distant and longest 
journey to Tibet (he transcribes it as Butand, i.e. Bhotanta or Bhotan).' 

.The introductory part of the relevant chapter, in the ledger contains 
essential facts on the relations of the merchants involved in this newly- 
founded commercial company and on related matters. The share of every 
participant in the company, is 4,685 rupees and the total investment in the 
company comes to 9,370 rupees (106 kg. 227 g. of silver). 

It becomes evident from the numerous entries in the ledger that our 
Hovhannes (like his friend Hovhan, son of Poghos) undertaking of his own 
this business continues to be dependent on his sahibs (masters) in Nor Jougha. 

' Naturally he is no more' the capital-divested employee of Khoja Guerak's 
sons who had come four years ago. to India, to sell his masters' 18 pieces 
of broadcloth and get the one-fourth of the profits. Now he has his own 
capital but is linked, with Ms masters with unbreakable ties as an employee 
of the Gue^ Even in Lhasa, the capital of distant 

Tibet* he never forgets this fact, which is borne out by the following lines; 
■ We are... wholly, the servants of our. masters who may settle; our. accounts, 
as they choose. 5 He prays God not to disgrace him before his. .masters, 
to have pity on him' and keep him aloof, from trials.: 

In .Tibet, as well as in other major centres , that , lay on his route, 
Hovhannes buys many sorts of goods for sale; they include in particular, 
precious'; stones such as 365 sers (323 kg.) ; of amber, 1147, 5 tanks and 
then again 823 tunics of seed-pearls (32 kg. altogether), 273 pearls, 96 
sard-made beads; 24 lengths of dress ^ 72 lengths of 

various sorts of calico, 16 lengths of stuff and many more, goods worth 
8,216^ 

, To take, all those : goods to Tibet Hovhannes hires two servants in Agra— 

:;;Poghos^ 

■ ■addition to food and •..clothing,, and Ghamash Petros, on; the same terms, 

|bn|^^ 

' were armed with weapons, ' There are two entries in the. ledger' that speak 
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and passing through the cities of Makhanpur, Jahanabad, Benares and 
Shahzadpur he reaches Patna (which he transcribes as Patana) on 9th 
March of the same year. 

There is a substantial community of Armenians also in Patna. On 
various occasions Hovhannes has dealings here with Armenian and foreign 
tradesmen, some of whom he mentions in his ledger: Master Petros, Khachik 
son of master Grigor, Chakuch Hakobjan, Murat, Petros grandson of Kaehal 
Tsatoor, Vartanes son of Stepan, the French Mussidarvan, his son Panos, 
and servant Manvel, middle-man Enoob, and the commercial company of 
the Valandz. 1 

, In Patna Hovhannes is the guest of an Armenian priest. In the 
city he buys more goods for Tibet. He pays for the commodities 680 
rupees (7-7 kg. of silver), mostly various kinds of stuffs (chapla, alaja, 
biari khassa, white cheer a, thick and thin calico, solagazi, etc.). 

He departs from Patna on 31st March, passing on his way through the 
stations of Hajipur, Minapur, Birba and Patrinka. From Birba his 
ascending trip begins. ' Hovhannes hires a beast of burden to load the 
goods (he calls it a 'cow', meaning presumably the yaks that were used 
in those parts as pack animals). 

On 21st April 1686, he arrives in Nepal (he writes it as 6 Nekpal 5 ) 
where he stays for three months. 

In the meantime Nepal was partitioned into a number of small mutually 
hostile feudal principalities. The valley of Nepal comprised the kingdoms 
of Kathmandu (Kantipur), Bhadgaon (Bhaktapur) and Patna (Lalitapur), 
ruled by the princes of the Malla dynasty. 2 

Hovhannes pays a visit to those three major centres of Nepal. On 
19th July he leaves Kathmandu (here, too, he makes some minor purchases) 
for Tibet. He comes to Bhadgaon (he writes ' Badgam ') via Sanko, Listi, 
Kassai, Rati, Ziguichai 3 and Lhasa. 4 

The place name of Kuti he mentions (the old name of the pass being 
Tong-Li) enables us to determine the track our merchant has used. Even 
to this day the busiest road from Nepal to Tibet lies through this pass of 
the Himalayas. 

His journey to Lhasa takes about two and a half mouths, from 19th 
July to 30th September 1686. 

Hovhannes, son of the priest David, is the third personality so far 
known in Oriental studies who had penetrated into Tibet and had made 
records about this country. The first of these Western travellers was the 
Franciscan missionary, Odorico of Pordenone, who visited Lhasa in 1325-26 
and he left concise yet dubious data on the mode of life and religious beliefs ■ 
of the Tibetans. 5 ' ■ 
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1 This list includes also the names of those persons that are mentioned during 
his second trip to Patna in 1692. 

■ 2 I, Red'ko, Nepal, TaSkent, 1958, p. 10 sq. 

3 The settlement transcribed as ' Ziguichai * is Shikadze (known also as Shikhatsze, 
Sikatse, Jigarji — in Tibetan spelling Bzhi-k ? a«rtse, etc.), the next in importance 
administrative and religious centre of Tibet. It is the seat of the Panchen Lama. 
See the various transcriptions of this place. name in. the works; given. below: ■ 

I. Ya. Bicurin (Iakinf) — Sobranie svedenit po istoricesko? geografii vostocnol 
i sredinnol Azii, Ceboksary, I960, p. 557; I. M. Przevalskil, Iz Zateana cerez Xamsi v 
Tibet, Moskva,. 1948, p. 218; N # ¥. Kyuner, Opisanie Tibeta, 6. I, Vladivostok, 1907, 

4 His transcription of the city is Lassa. This is also the way Tibet's capital is 
pronounced by the Chinese. (See I. Ya. Bicurin, op, cit., p. 536.) 

6 Les Voyages en Asie au XI Ve siecle du bienheureux frere Odoric de Pordenone, 
religieux de St. Francois, ed. H. Cordier, Paris, 1891, pp, 449-54.- 
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No European visited Tibet ever since, until the year 1661 when the 
Austrian Jesuit, Johan Gruber, in company with the Frenchman, , Albert 
d'Orville, left Peking for Lhasa (via Sinin and Nang-chou), where they stayed 
for two months, after which went over to India and. came to Agra by way 
of Nepal, in some of his letters Graber gives valuable information, especially 
on the geography of Tibet and the way of life of its people. 1 

The European predecessors of our merchant made very brief stays in 
the capital of Tibet, and few are the facts that they have recorded, parti- 
cularly on the economic life of that distant land. On the other hand, 
Hovhannes Jougliayetsi lived there for almost . five years (57 months), 
had dealings with scores of government employees,. Buddhist clergymen 
and merchants, learned Tibetan, sold and bought various goods, paid taxes 
and duties, tried and was tried; and on all those facts he entered in the 
ledger precise and reliable data. . 

Hovhannes is so far the first and only Armenian merchant whose ledger 
treating of his dealings in Tibet has reached us. However, he has trodden 
the path of most of his Armenian predecessors visiting this country, well- 
known to the Armenian Khoja capital. In the text-book compiled for the 
commercial school in Nor Jougha, Kostand Joughayetsi has also given 
authentic data on the units of measure and weights used in Tibet (Butand), 
of course, gathering the facts from those merchants in Nor Jougha who 
had been to that country long before Hovhannes and were well aware of 
the local way of life and customs. 2 
■ : ■ And it was. on 30th September 1686, that Hovhannes entered Lhasa. 
. ' To rely on his own testimony, at the time he knew neither the language 
nor the customs: 'When I first went to Lhasa I knew neither the local 
language, nor the customs and measures/ 

Yet he did. not experience great difficulties; the Armenian merchants 
residing in Lhasa, and particularly the Tibetan employees of Hovhannes' 
masters living, in Nor Jougha, helped Hovhannes to conduct successfully 
his business transactions in the. new environment. 

During his five-year stay in Lhasa our merchant had dealings with 
many Armenian, Tibetan and Kashmirian merchants and buyers. He 
mentions the names of most of them: Tsatonr son of Ghonka/; Melijan 
son of Poghos ; Abraham son of Gazketsi Kara/pet ; Matos of the ■ MeHjans ; 
Nekghos (i.e. Nikoghos) ; Hakob ; Khumtsi Agha ; Davoot ; Murat ; Hovhan 
son of Sargis ; Agntsi Asian ; Petros ; Nemo Anjole ; Nivar 3 Kanashnki, 
Bwa/r Jekalia, -jS^^wiaw?-;' " 3SkSjBwio,"."- -^iwcwr -.. Oaorpp- ; the Kashmirian Hafiz Enahat, 
the Kashmirian Sadegh, the Kashmirian Khoja Ismahel ; Kotval ; , Shamoo-, 
, gone ; . Tsomgo Ldvza ; Lamai Kisi ; , Azish Lamu ; Gampai Lamu ; Lamu 
Buine ; Hakoo Lamu ; Dev Nassu ; Devai Ghalink Pumule ; Haji Mahmud ; 
Molai Hashoot ; the goldsmith Devmoo ;■ the smith Assit ; the tailor Jansi ; 
: ^the,barber Dofcu ; ete v 

. ' , Some of the : ' ab ove-mentioned merchants were . in Lhasa ; together with 
their .'families. The ledger contains entries as to the death of David's son 
\Md;, as : to: giving;^ well as of giving 

; : :SOihe :: . : : 6 money ; : fbr ;dress 7 i tO;.Hikoghos' 5 wife, : (Khizani) on the eve.;of the Easter. 



1 M. Thevenot, Halations de divers voyages eurienx quin'ont point ete publiees . , . 

2 K. Joughayetsi 's Manual for Trade contains valuable' data:; 4 And Butand 
..where- the accepted measure of weighs lank; I lank 10 miskaMs which is 
mm&do 5Jbom;l^ ; 'The:$ibetanrlO'm^a?M 
equal Iranian 8. The Tibetan. 1 miskali is 77 grans in Iran, ' . 

• Vv* Nwar or \.$vaf.\ is '..the ■ name given to one of the -.races : : :: living., in^ Tibet; ;.(^ 
N. V, Kynper; .Opisanie Tibeta, cast* vtoraya, Etnograficeskaya, Vypusk I-\ sostav i 
by t naseleniya, Vladivostok, 1908, p. 4. 
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For some time Hovhannes lived in the' family of Nikoghos and they shared 
the expenses on food. 

Lhasa has been the remotest haven for our Hovhannes. He made 
no new trips during his five-year stay there. But most of the Armenian 
merchants, and in particular Tsatoor, Melijan, Nikoghos and Davoot, had 
more than once gone to a very distant place from Lhasa, named Slink in 
the ledger, from where they took great amounts of ingots of gold, tea, musk 
and shawl of Slink. We found out that Slink in Tibetan (also Sillin, Zilin) 
was the name given to the city of Sinin (Si-Nin) bordering on China. Two 
ways led to Sinin from Lhasa, one of them 1,800 and the other 1,700 km. 
long. To get to Sinin one had to cross hundreds of kilometres of uninhabited 
and difficult mountain tracks. 1 

In Lhasa Hovhannes begins to sell the goods he takes with him, first 
to Ms compatriots, Tsatoor, Melijan, Abraham, and others, the cost of most 
of them payable within a year. Thus one of the entries reads : 6 I sold to 
Tsatoor seven sets of camber beads weighing 16 tanks, the sum to be paid in 
a year on Ms return from Slink/ or ' I sold to Poghos, son of Melijan. (then 
he enumerates the different ambers weighing 64 tanks in all), the cost 
price to be sent from Slink in a year 5 , etc. In addition to precious stones, 
Hovhannes gives to his compatriots silver in place of gold at the rate of 
seven to one. The same Melijan, for instance, gets from our merchant 504 
(19 kg.) of silver ' to be paid in a year's time — one khamser gold in return 
.for seven tanks of silver, to be sent from Slink, or paid on Ms return ' . 

■ However, it was natural that most of the buyers should be local trades- 
men and representatives of the feudal upper layers. Hovhannes was in 
close contact with the Nivars — Soon Dev, Kanashnki and Jegalia ; he. sells 
them more than once amber and other valuable stones to get musk in 
return. . 

In Lhasa Hovhannes buys, in the main, musk, tea and gold. On the 
eve of Ms departure he fills 18 sacks with musk he had bought in ^ those 
years and in a special account he enlists all the important entries in the 
ledger concerning his purchases of musk. 2 Leaving ■ Lhasa he takes with 
Mm 483 kg. of musk. The gold he buys weighs 5 kg. 130 g. . He also takes 
other goods with him such as brassware, chinaware, high-priced woven 
fabric, spices, tobacco, and so on. 

On 10th February 1688, Melijan Mates, an employee of Hovhannes 3 
masters, dies in Lhasa ; whereupon our merchant becomes the will-maker 
of his personal effects and goods. Hovhannes opens a new chapter in the 
ledger where particulars are recorded about his transactions relating to the 
money and personal effects left by the late Mates. :.-\;' : 
■ ; On 21st June 1692, Hovhannes leaves Lhasa to return to India by the 
same way. He arrives at Ziguichai on 3rd July, at Kuti on 30th July and at 
Kassai on 3rd August. Crossing the difficult mountain track lying between 
the two last places, our reticent merchant does no more contain himself 
as he notes down the'foUowing/M 

waters; it cross a hair's 'bridge/; Then 

passing through the settlements of List and. Sanko,.. Hovhannes comes, to 
Eathmandu on 18th August where he sells some of the goods and makes 
purchases (he buys candles, cardamom, tumafarmin, 30 batches of paper, a 
brass-made candlestick, a fishing-net with leaden accessories, various 
•textiles,- etc.):,';- 

pf i nm i|i «) >wi w. ■_ Miniiii|iiiiiu <miwi i m r UTi ir i J . jj . 11 _ji ' «i i inm - iimhimmiii i^mii i«ii« — - - - , , u n a ...h.i iii " I I ' mi i 'I Il " "~ 1 w i i i Um w w t wiiiiiii urn W WW 1 1 1 "" ■ 1 11111 

v Tibet V by Sarat Sandra Das, pp. xiv-xv. _ 
2 Musk (Latin 'muscus') is a very fragrant substance which some untamed male 
animals and mammals produce. In the Middle Ages this substance was in great demand 
in the market and was used in perfumery and medicine. • 
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A caravan was: bound 'to leave Kathmandu on 28th November 1692; 
Hovhannes was to join it. Yet the current unfavourable political Condi, 
tions hinder his plans, and he has to stay a few; months more in Nepal, 
In this connection he makes the following entry: 6 On the 1st of the month of 
Hainira, the Raj a's caravan that recently, set out from Nekpal for Makvanpur 
was taken prisoner by Nivar Spandiar ; they are in a state of war and the 
road is barred. We shall see what the Holy Spirit has in store for us, , Our 
Lord Jesus keep us aloof from danger, we are poor.' 

. Hovhannes commissions a person to go to Darbhanga c to get a permit 
of leave from the Navab\ A little later he refers to the matter, again as 
he writes: 'At first he was refused the permit on the. grounds that the entire, 
country was at war and in case of a mishap, who was to be held responsible ? 
Later, when the Kashmirians returned from Patna, the permit was issued. 5 

Upon orders from the Navab of Darbhanga, on 13th March 1693, 
Hovhannes leaves Kathmandu and comes to Badgam (Bhatgaon) a day 
later.. . Next he passes through the settlements of Kambu, Sanku and 
Golkhibas before he arrives at Patrinkai on 21st March, the first town across 
the Indian frontier. The next stations he calls at are : Kotraihai, Erajvarai, 
Damami, Batnaiai, Naraingat, Gagrigat, Chanter. Part of the way (from 
Erajvarai to Batnaiai) was unsafe,- Hovhannes and the accompanying 
Jew merchants hire 12 mounted bodyguards to cross that part in safety. 

. . On 2nd April, Hovhannes gets to Mazaffarpur, then to Hajipur, and 
on 5th April to Patna* Here he stays again for seven months,, calling in the 
meantime at Hajipur for a couple of days. 

■ In Patna Hovhannes puts up in the room that had been hired for 
visiting Armenian merchants by a certain master, Petros (* Master Petros 
has hired a room for visitors to stop at ? ), and begins his trade. He sells his 
and the late Mates 5 gold through the middle-man, Enoop, the candle he had 
bought from Nepal and other goods. He buys 50*5 litres of soupon, 
68 Utres of ad J (so fer the naLs of those goods remain umntelligible 
to us), 1 22*5 sers of myrobalanum, 14 hookahs, precious ; stones (emerald, 
ruby), various costly . textiles, and so on. On 30th J uly he goes to. Bihar for 
a few days where, too, an ■ Armenian colony was in existence with a church 
of its- own, ■". . . . 

On 26th October,, 1693 5 having shipped part of the goods he had brought 
frorn Lhasa, Hovhannes; undertakes a trip along the Ganges, and on 4th 
November arrives,- at Bajmahal where he stops for seven days before he 
continues his trip 'down the river. On 18th November he comes to Hookley 
(Hooghly) : By God's wiB ? , writes he, ' we arrived together .with our goods at 
'Hookley Bandari, safe and sound/ . 

He found here some noted Armenian merchants as Marut and Issai, 
members of the., well-known dynasty.: of .the ■ Joughayetsi Lusiks, Hovhannes 
/son ; of Janoom, Paiios son' ■ of Hovhannes of Erevan, a ■ certain Vaftanes, 
: ami; Grigor. ■ He also .makes mention of : the Armenian church in Hookley .; 
::;he, gives; the priest of the ' church some .money : for : the ■ mass ... ... . 

^IfiL- J" . -1 6.$^; til©; ;year^;wh^ English; 

m^ch 

pledged' to give up the overland, transit route, and to carry the freight, from 
India, and Iran to. Europe by ..water using the. ships' of the Company* . Pre- 
; sumably by reason of -this agreement our Hovhannes -loaded* as he puts 
'soupom for Calcutta to be given to the English-, on 2nd December. Two 

"p. 1 Adrak ^ ginger ; soupon ^ Hindi satlph < saumph (from Sanskrit $ala-puspd>> 
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' days later lie arrives in Calcutta on board a ship 1 and sells to the Englishmen 
42 litres (25 sers, 241 kg.) of his soupons at .213 rupees. 

On 6th December 1693, Hovhannes returns to Calcutta from Hockley 
and it is at this place that his invaluable ledger ends. 

. . Ill 

In following the routes of the Armenian merchant, Hovhannes 
Joughayetsi, in the years 1682-93, we attempted at the same time to show 
what he and the other merchants in touch with him imported to India, 
Nepal and Tibet and what they exported from those countries. This point, 
however, deserves particular attention ; for, apart from the. main commodities 
entered, the ledger contains also the names of hundreds of other items and 
data as to where they had been acquired and which were the more profitable 
markets. 

A study of this series of problems involves a great many difficulties 
since Hovhannes enumerates on the whole the goods subject to selling 
and purchasing in terms of names widespread among the merchants of 
Jougha in those days, yet quite unknown to us today. Thus he speaks, 
for instance, of goods produced in Kherapat or Lakayur, i.e., the cities of 
Khairabad and Laharpur. One can gather from the ledger that those are, 
no doubt, fabrics, yet the stuffs of which they were made (wool, cotton, flax, 
silk or some other material), their standards and patterns are questions 
that remain so far unanswered. 

The data contained in the ledger, that relate to the business transactions 
of Hovhannes, will naturally draw the attention of those specialists who 
are engaged in the study of the history of craftsmanship and trade in India, 
Nepal and Tibet. To facilitate, to some extent, their work, we quote in 
an alphabetical order the names of almost all the goods enlisted in the 
ledger, furnishing them, as far as possible, with concise explanations. (The 
list has been drawn up with the active participation of H. Papazian) : . ' 

1. Adoar — the name of a cloth ; bought in all two lengths in 

Kairabad; paid 1,252 rupees. 
. 2. Aghegh — a precious stone-sard; two types are mentioned— 

white and limpet. 
3. Alaja — (various sorts of alaja are mentioned: chukha, timgayi, 

kham, charhhana) , a variegated cloth, coverlet. 
4: Aloor — flour. 

, 5. Ambravi kezez — the stone of date-palm of which beads were 

■;■//:'■ V- made. ' ; ■ V ; . 

6. Ampua — a kind of dress made of chanti. 

7. Anach — uncertain. * 
■ 8. Apricshoom — a silk thread of which hoods were made. 

9, Ater (also green ater) — an aromatic leaf used as spice. 

■ ,10. AtraJc, atralc jam — a square towel, handkerchief. 

)./ ■: [11. Bafta—& cotton fabric. 

: ;:n7' L V;r; : ;12. BampaJc— -cotton. : r - ^ 

14. Banovsha — a violet dye. . 
1 — the name of a. cotton cloth manufactured in 
LakaMr and elsewhere; he bought it at the price of 2-5 rupees 
-•v^ per length. "'^ 

1 Ashot Hovhannissian, Episodes from the History of the Free- burning Mind of the 
Armenians, 2nd book, Yerevan, 1959, p.' 450 (in Armenian). 
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16. Bardar— coarse fabric ostensibly used for wrapping the bales* 

17. Baroot—gmxpowdeT . 

18. Behdana — quince stone used in medicine. 

19. ' Bihar i khassa — a costly cloth; he bought the length at 1*75 
■ rupees. ■ 

20. Boghcha — a, simple cloth; bought for making, clothes for the 
servants. 

21. Boom (which is kechifarta) — uncertain ; he bought one only; ' 

22. BoorgM — a precious stone- ■ ■ 

23. Boozghanch — uncertain. 

24. Bora — a sack. 

25. Brindz — -rice. 

26. Chadir — a tent, 
' 27. Chai—tea>. . 

28. Ohakma— footwear. 

29. Chali (which is jajim) — a small carpet. 

30. Chanakh — a vessel with deep-lying bottom. 

31. Cfoanti (Jcura, thin and white) — a kind of. cloth; he bought 
it in Siron j . 

32. Chapla— expensive cloth bought in Patna ; the length at about 
3 rupees. 

33.. Ckerah— an icon-lamp. 

34. Chini (bowls, cups, etc.) — chinaware. 

35. GMpigari — uncertain. 

36. Chrra (white, thick, thin badla) — gold-thread- woven fabric. 

37. Chit (of Valanduz, Bandar, Bnaris, Unugur, thick, thin, 
Siakai) — calico. 

38. Chola — cloth, 1-08 rupee the length. 

39. Choir— cloth. . 

40. Chotabara— cloth, 0*64 rupee the length, 

41. . Chotari~-~cloth 9 0*25 rupee the length., 

42. Chovia — lining, ■ 

43. C«-a kind of article sold by the piece. 

44. Doha — a leather pouch, 
' 45. Danab — a knife. 

. 46.. , Bmtakhan dogazi— a tablecloth, two gazes long. . 

47. .' Dergazi—8> cloth > he bought in Khairabad, 333 lengths and 

>sent it to Isfahan and Istanbul for sale. 

48. Durbin inglisi—m English spyglass. .. 

. 49. Duria, dttrie — a costly cloth; he sold the length at 5*5 rupees. 

50. Dzet — thread (?). 
■ 51. . Emerti—a> kind of fabric; he bought three lengths for 6-525 

rupees (including the price for dying).;' VI'.' '.■:]. 
; : 52. . . Erankin — the same washed-white gaz. ■.' ■ ■ ■ 

• 53. ; EreMia—mgoi of gold; ' ; . 
=■ 54. Erevant — -rhubarb. ' 
V<'55.. : ;,;: Fill lain— ivory (?)> 
: ■'■56.' ' Foota — gold-thread- woven fabric. . 

v^ 'M'^ 



I. Following "tihe proamieiation of 43 as gh in Persian, we have Qh for o in this 
and some other words [8. K. Chatter ji]. 
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61. Ohotazi pock— the tail of an ox-like animal that was fastened 
to the ends of flags. 

62. , Ghufl — a padlock. 
63- ' Ghuti — a box, 

64. Olula — a bullet. 

65. Gon — leather. 

66. Grdloo — a precious stone. 

67. Gulap — rose-water. 

68. Halila — a kind of plant (myrobalam). [Skt. Imniahl: S, K; C] 

69. Jajim — a thick tarpaulin-like cloth. 

70. Jezma — slippers. 

71. Jola — see chola. 

72. Jora — perhaps jorap, i.e. stockings. 

73. Kodak — handkerchief or coverlet-shaped white or green silk 
cloth. Widespread in Tibet as articles for sacrifice. 

74. Kaghat — paper. 

■ 75. Kaghtsreghen — sweetmeats. 

76. Kalaiptun — klapiton, i.e. an edge laced with gold and silver 
threads. 

77. Kandi — an expensive cloth, 2 rupees the length.. 
.78. Karbar — amber, 

7.9. Karmizar — piece-goods, each bought for 3-5 rupees. 

80. Kassa (brass or iron-made) — a vessel with deep-lying bottom. 

81. . Kesh (green, lahuri, charkhana) — probably a coverlet, 

■ 82. Kesherk — scales. 

83. Keshta — a fabric used for covering the goods or the sacks. 

84. Khanchal— a dagger. 

85. Khassa hihari — see Bihari khassa. 

■ 86. , Khavandasta — mortar and pestle. 
87. Khazan arkate — an iron saucepan. 

; '88. Kherapati — a costly fabric manufactured in the same city.. : 
. 89. Koochin — a cloth of large dimensions which he bought in 
Lhasa. 

90. Koorajani — uncertain . 

91. Koora ketav—nsed as coverlet for loads. 

, 92. Kor — a kind of article sold by the piece. 
" 93. Kotoo — coarse cotton. 

94, Ktav — a white, thick sama-cloth. 
' ■ 95. M akhmoor zarov— velvet woven in gold-thread. 
96. Mamoorkhani—^xx expensive cloth; he bought the- length 
. at 1*1 .rupee.; .. 

; 97. Mancha — goods sold by weight; he bought this kind in Lhasa. 
. 98. LacMdanM^omdMRom, 
99; ^ 

100. Lagan — a large vessel for water. 

101 v . Lagvar t— a costly dye, sea-blue, of mineral" composition^ . 
102. . Lain — an inexpensive coloured cloth, perhaps calico; . 
• 103;.^ 'fabric . woven in the same' city ; he 

}; bought the length' at 2*5. rupees... - ■ ■ ■ 

104. Lanka arkate — an iron vessel. 

105. ' Lcdoor—m article. .sold' by; the piece; he bought it- together 
.. with a lock. ■ \ : ,/\ 

106. . .■; Lekhep—®,. quilt . (< Persian MJmf). 
i : Qt^-"y 'Leghtt^ 
108, ; ;, ;&<?^^^ 
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109. Londri— inexpensive red stuff. . 

110. Mafra&h haste — a leather-made large-sized sack. 

111. Margarit — pearl. 

112. Marhama — a soft cotton clotli that has been used both as towel 
. and for bandaging. 

Marmar — an expensive fabric, 4 rupees the length. 
Mekh arkate—&n iron nail. 
Mar jam — a small pearl, 

Mintali — an article sold by weight, probably almond. 
Mom — candle. 
MoosTik — musk. 
Mooshtah — fur, fur-coat. 
Mooza — high-necked shoes. 

Necha — goods sold by the piece; bought in Patna. ■ ■ 

Palankpoosh (thick mttana, etc.) — a coarse fabric for wrapping 
the, loads. 

Papooch — simple footwear. : 
Patari — a carafe. 
Patha — an inexpensive cloth. 

Patka zarov— gold-thread- woven cloth of large dimensions; 
he bought it in Benares 15 rupees the length. 
Patleghen—'pl&tes and dishes. 

Patu {tiki, pruru, fed, white, etc.)— coarse fabric for clothing. ' 
Peri (printed)— perhaps a coverlet or a cloak. 
Pisooz deghnapeghentsi — brass candlestick. 
Pocfo — see ghotazi poch. 

Samsa (sia samsa) — a cloth adorned with silk. 
Sandoogh—& trunk, box. 

Sank — seebooghzi. : ■ 
Sefra — tablecloth. 

Segari (also soogari)— an article sold by weight, bought in 
Patna, sold in Nepal. .. 

137. Semagh—a, kind of Oriental spice used in meat courses. 

138. Shakar — sugar. . 

139. Shal— shawl.'.., 

140. SMla (red Hemp)— a kind of hemp. 

141. Shishor— a flask or tube* 

142. Solagazi— a simple cloth for suits and lining. 

143. Sonpon—dbii article sold by weight ; he bought. 50 litres of M 
in Patna and sold the article to the English ( = Hindi sauph, 

, ' fi anise'; see footnote No. 1 at p. 10). - : 
144; Soorai (perhaps jastesooriai^xm r 
1,45. ■' Soossy : {soossidan^ silk-woven cloth; he sold : 

■': ■ it in Agra 2 rupees the length.. 

146. 



129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 



Taghik 7iamazi-~-3b small carpet to pray on. 

148. Taisamsa— an article sold in pairs. 

149. Mi-a kind of piece-goods. 

150. Talis— hemp-thread-woven cloth. 

151. Tambaku — a kind of tobacco. 

152. ' 



(Mtsoo—9, kind of precious stone. 

154. Tas—a plate. 

155. Tas chaikhori — a tea plate, saucer. 

156. Tamrtash— some kind of piece-goods. 
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157. Tavizani—an ornament made of precious stones, beads.' 

158. Tefeldan beghendze — spittoon. 
■ 159. Tel— thread; 

160. Timach karmir — inexpensive cloth; bought in Nepal, the length 
at 14-25 rupees. to 

161. Tirma (red, white tiki tirma) — a fabric made of fine goat hair. 
162., Tla-i zar — gold thread. 

' 163. Toomafannis— some kind of goods sold loose. 

164. Torn — fishing-net. ' 

165. Utu — an iron. 

166. Varpoosh (of Tabriz, . Agra, etc.)— a simple cloth used as 
coverlet; a sack. 

167. Yapnji — felt used to wrap the bales. 
\ 168. Yara gazi — the same as thin chanti. 

169. Yiljantcali — cardamom. 

170. Yudi— a dress made of chanti. 

171. Zafmn — saffron. 

172. Zarajat — small articles. 

173. Zemroot — emerald. 

174. Zoof — a woollen fabric. 1 

This , list indicates that in addition to the basic items of import and 
export (expensive fabrics, precious stones, musk, spices, tea, chinaware, 
etc.) Hovhannes, son of the priest David, and the other merchants from 
Jougha also bought and sold articles of lesser consequence in compliance 
with the requirements of the population of India, Nepal and Tibet and. 
particularly the upper layers of the feudal class. Likewise they took a 
hand in the domestic trade of those countries. 

. The scientific value of the ledger . assumes greater significance if we 
realize the fact , that its author ■ has given in detail reliable figures as to the 
volume, weight and price of all the goods. Many are, too, the data relating 
to the prices of the goods sold, with the exception of those that were des- 
patched to Isfahan, Brusa and elsewhere or were sold after 1693 (the entries 
in the ledger end in that year). 

The task confronting the economists and historians is the evaluation and 
professional analysis of the data Hovhannes has put forward. As this lies 
beyond the scope of the present paper, we should like, nevertheless,' to: 
draw attention to some of the entries that have to do with the retail market 
prices of /foodstuffs in India - this,: , will . promote : ; the. : study : of ' the :liviiig : 
standards of India and her neighbours in those days. 

On 8th September 1693, Ho.hannes buys fax Patna 13 litres 11 Mr* of 
rice paying. 17 rupees. The measure unit of India called, akpar litre is 
the equivalent of 25 kg. 509 g. ; ser— the fortieth part of one litre— is 
equal to 637 g. Therefore our merchant buys about ,400 kg. of rice at 17 
mpees the kflo which means the weight of 194-4 grams of silver. Thus he 
pays 0*48 grams of silver for a kilogram of rice. There is another fact 
-about'^tM 

. silver' per kilo.,- ' .In. the same year and place he. buys 14 w of. flour 5 paying 
■. kilograms, : therefore one kilogram of flour he biiys , : 0 r : 60! :; ^aaa^v-.p^ ^fiHvefc- : 



1 The list does not include a number of goods so far undeciphered or uncheoked. 
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On his way back from Tibet to India lie buys 3 sheep, paying 2*5 rupees 
which means that each sheep came to 9*65 grams of silver. . 

It should be useful to give a rough estimate of the money or silver 
our merchant used to spend on food daily. This fact is also treated of 
by noteworthy records. . Almost two-and-a-half years past his... arrival in 
India he states: 'On the 28th of the month we gave for food 6*5 tanks 
per month which makes in all .182 lanks* Thus his daily expenses amount 
to 8*18 grams of silver or 0*72 rupee. 

Those entries in the ledger that pertain to the sum he has spent on 
food during his five-year stay in Tibet are of great interest : 'In 76 (Azaria 
Style), on the 21st of the month of Shbat (i.e. on 21st June, 1692), Tuesday, 
we set out from Lassua. During the 57 months my expenses on food came 
to 171 lanks 5*5 miskalis including food and pocket-money. I made up one 
account for all of those expenses.' 

Accordingly he spends during the 57 months 171 lanks 5*5 miskalis 
in all that is 6 kg- 482 grams of silver which means a daily average of 3*79 
grams of silver. One can deduce from ihpse data that as compared to 
India foodstuffs were cheaper in Tibet. 

Diverse and valuable are the evidences concerning the profits derived, 
from the sale of various items to be found in the ledger. We are already 
aware of the fact that the 16 charms (about 368 kg.) of indigo our merchant 
bought in Khurja in the year 1684 were sent to his friend, Hovhan of Shiraz, 
for. sale in Basra. According to one entry 6 the expenses on 16 charms 
of indigo including those, for shipping came to 3,842*33 rupees' or 139 tumans 
3,200 dians. 1 Hovhan of Shiraz fulfilled the commission and in a letter ' 
excerpts from which are quoted in the ledger, he says : C I have sold 16 charms 
of indigo in Basra, have received ready money 208 tumans 7,385 dians.' , 

. Thus Hovhaimes had from the sale of indigo a net profit of, 69 tumans 
4/185 Mans which forms almost 50 per cent of the cost price. 

On 15th January 1686, Hovhannes buys 23 lengths of palankpoosh in 
Agra at' 29*78 rupees. He sells the same goods in . Kathmandu for 50*5 
rupees. The net profit amounts to 20-72 rupees or about 71 per cent, .; 

He buys in Agra 60 lengths of unuguri calico paying 56*275 rupees- 
Seven lengths he gives to. various persons as present, 53 he sells in Nepal for 
'92*28, rupees; {1*73 rupees per 'length), . If he sold at the same price the 
lengths . he had made presents of, ' he would gain extra, 1342 rupees, ■ Thus : 
his net profit comes to .49*2. rupees or about 88 per' cent. 
■ On 25th February of the , same year he buys 20 lengths of .palankpoosh*. 
and 2 ■ lengths of soozany , in Shahzadpur paying 14*55 , rupees, . ; He , : sells,; 
these goods in Lhasa for 29*27 rupees.. The net profits 'amount to 14*72:, 
rupees or above 100 per cent. 

In Patna he : buys . some small articles for 7*3 rupees, which he' sells in 
Lhasa fw profit ; is : 9*7 ...rupees or : . 132 per cent. '. He 

.purchases;: in. the same, " city half a litre of Chinese sugar 2 for 6-75 rupees, 
Half of it^^ ' been : consumed r (that is he uses himself) seUing 

the^ 

.\ : . : \;The : whole' he ; could : sell., for 16 Rupees which, would mean a .profit of 9*25 

■rupees/'or-- 



1 Hovhannes notes on many occasions that 1 iuman is the equivalent of 27 

■ ; 2 ; It is interesting to note that the connnonest wordfor^mg ar in. Bengal and Eastern 
India is chini or 6 the Chinese icicle V native Indian wordy saJohar (i^ Sans- 

krit $(Mcara) : this is due to the Ohii^se white, 
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Many more similar interesting evidences can be cited. Unfortunately, 
however, the ledger lacks such data as would allow us to see the profits 
Hovhannes had acquired from the sale of basic items : precious stones, musk, 
tea and spices. The precious stones that he took to Tibet (amber, pearl' 
cardamom, and so forth) he exchanged for musk and tea; and the facts 
that relate to the sale of the goods brought from Tibet must have been 
entered at a later date in the unpreserved pages of the ledger. 

Nevertheless the data available provide enough evidence to conclude 
that penetrating into the remote corners of India and particularly in Nepal, 
Tibet and China, the Armenian merchants used to derive net profits of 
from 70 to 130 per cent from their transactions. 

IjjT 

The ledger of Hovhannes, son of the priest David, is an inestimable 
source whereby one can get a , true knowledge of " the duties imposed on 
commercial goods in Iran, India, Nepal and Tibet, the size and kind of other 
taxes, the ways in which goods and money' were taken from one place to 
another, the terms of money loans and the investigation of related questions,, 

Let us now dwell in brief on this set of questions. 

Starting off from Nor Jougha Hovhannes takes with him to India 
only 18 pieces of broadcloth. On Iranian soil, before he reaches Bandar- 
Abbas, he pays tax in four places erakhtarana (i.e. a tax imposed in 
favour of those guarding the roads). In Mahear he gives 520 dians, 
in Yezdkhas 50, in Shiraz 1 tuman 2,100 dians for weighing the goods, 
Zaghat 1,000 dians, erakhtarana— -1 tuman 2,480 dians (in all 2 iumam 
5,580 dians), in Lar 100 dians as erakhtarana. 

Kostand Joughayetsi reports in his Manual for Trade particulars 
on the fixed taxes levied by government officials at Bandar- Abbas when 
taking goods out of Iran: 'At Bandar- Abbas and Kank', writes, he, 'the 
. customs' dotal (official) exacts . duties 1,000 :, dians per tuman, . 350 dians ; is 
the hhoorooj, 122 is the roossoom, 50 dians — nevissandi ;* thus the tax 
levied per tuman comes to 1,522 diam. ' 

; The data entered by our merchant fail to concur at certain places with 
those, of the Manual for Trade which points to the violation of existing 
tariffs by the tax* collectors , for their private ends.. ■According to data of 
the ledger the* middle-man measures in Bandar- Abbas and counts 18 
pieces of broadcloth ; he finds 36 gazes in every piece and every gaz estimat- 
ing at 2,500 dians, the middle-man evaluates the goods of Hovhannes at 
l4Stumans 5,000. dians ; and . they . ; exact the taxes : accordingly.:^ . 

: ' or 10*775 per cent of the whole (according to the JMT^^tiaZ 
^■vy v v: > : : - ; Tr ade they ;ought to have exacted. 10 : .per : v ; cent), : ; ■ ; Hovhannes- 

has paid 16 tmna/ns for omhours 
(2) Khoorolh ("ouf-the tax levied for porting the goo* from 
the country). — They exact . 360 Mans out of every tuman 

per cent, is the appointed tax. He pays 5 tumans 3,4:20':' 

■ {■ taxes 5 ) t -— They have exacted-. 1,220 \ dians '.far .every 
adding omhour hhoorooj. '.This kind,' of tax has;.v 

9^ 



x See the list of local taxes, 
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(4) Ghavz daroughaki (a tax paid to get a receipt from daroagha), 

• They have levied 100 dians for every bale of goods, that has 
come in all to 600 dians (this is not mentioned in the Manual 
for Trade). 

(5) Hovhannes gives 600 dians to the Shahandar, the chief of the 

port, and to Nvisandi, the Clerk (according to the Manual 
for Trade 50 dians were to be given to the clerk alone), . . 

Thus for goods, that were valued at 148*5 tumans the various taxes 
to be levied at Bandar- Abbas should be, according to Kostand J oughayetsi, 
22 tumans 6 ? 017 dians while in fact they have exacted 24 tumans 240 dians, 
i.e. 16 per cent of the total value of the exported goods. 

As to the cost price of the commodities bought in India, frequently 
Hovhannes adds in Ms ledger also the sum of the taxes paid, which makes, 
it difficult to determine the price and the tax , of the goods. There are, 
however, exceptions to this which enables one to get some knowledge of 
the taxes imposed in India on marketable goods. 

Kostand Joughayetsi has the following entry in his Manual for Trade 
concerning the taxes, exacted in Surat for precious stones: ' For amber 
and other precious stones the duty imposed is 38-5 per one thousand/ 1 

The ledger clears up this matter ? too. 

On. 28th November 1686, while preparing to set out for Tibet, he agrees 
to take with him a large amount of amber. He writes in this connection: 
' On the 1st of the month Hamira in Ekra, in the presence of the representa- 
tives of the Armenian commercial community I got 365 sers of amber from 
Mr. Avetik. Those representatives, took away 5 sers as tare; they appre- 
ciated the remaining 360 sers at 16 rupees., per seri The ambers were valued, 
at 1,760 rupees altogether.. In Ekra 4-8 per cent went to the customs- 
house for precious stones, in all 33 rupees. 5 

. As it can be seen, 4*8 per cent was the oushour 2 levied for the amber 
and not 38*5 per thousand, as pointed out by Kostand Joughayetsi 

' Hovhannes makes no mention, of the customs-houses, lying on the 
route from Agra to Patna ; he states only the sum total of the duties imposed 
on his goods: ' From: Ekra to Patna together with the : Kashmir ians and 
Benares to Patna I alone paid 42 rupees for duty. 5 ■ . 

- But -beginning from Patna he enumerates the taxes exacted from him 
in the following way : ' The sum total of the precious stones was 8,000 rupees. 
In Patna the customs-house, for precious stones imposed a duty of 0-3 per 
cent— in all 30 rupees/ Apart, from this he has given to the clerk 1 rupee 
and to the supervisors 3 rupees of tax. ' ' \ 

Hovhannes must have hidden his j ewels in the customs-house' of Daiiti 
(he acts similarly confessing in , his : ledger: € I have paid no tax 

; for ■ the amber. 5 Buty was imposed on - him'' for ;other commodities. 'At 

I paid : 7 xupees duty, for, the indigo, calico and; 

lie has given 

pays J6*25#^ 
indi^ 

The Mashtots" Matenadaran, MS.. No. 5994, p. 14a. ; 
2 The terms, omhour &n&m 
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. More particulars are to be found in the ledger referring to the types 
and range of taxes and duties exacted; those details were entered after 
his return from Tibet to Patna. In Patna at the Sultan or Central customs- 
house the goods brought by Hovhannes from Lhasa are valued at 22,198 
rupees (more than 250 kg, of silver) and taxes are imposed on every article. 
They read as follows : 

1. Hassil—(a) for the grass (tea ?) brought, 3-5 per cent tax 
amounting to 745-3 rupees in all; (6) for saghadbari, 1-25 per cent 
tax; 31-5 rupees in all. 

2. Mootassad duty — 12 rupees. 

3. Tafildar — 3-35 rupees. 

4. Moushrouf — 15-5 rupees, 
5., Eminana— 15-5 rupees. 
6. Daroogh — 11 rupees. 

' , 7. Dakhil khazana — 0-55 per cent tax ; in all 4-56 rupees; 
8. Nvissanda — 6-75 rupees. 
■ , 9. Dalai — 44 rupees. 

Thus the 22,198 rupees worth of goods imported to India (250 kg. of 
silver) have cost Hovhannes 88946 rupees (10 kg. of silver) of tax, i.e. four 
per cent of the cost price of the goods. 

The data relating to the taxes imposed in Nepal and Tibet, as entered 
in the ledger, are likewise worthy of mention. 

The taxes exacted by the Raja in Kathmandu total 167-3 rupees, in- 
cluding the basic tax, called benti erok, for which Hovhannes pays 200 small 
mettis, i.e. 100 rupees in ready money. In addition, as our merchant states : 
' I had an English spyglass ; the Raja took it and valued at 50 small 

Moreover, apart from the taxes, Hovhannes gives tips to the Raja in 
Eathmandu, the three bansars and the erna; the Raja of Badgam, the ptirddn 
and the two bansars into the- bargain. .; He tips them also with various kinds 
of fabrics (mostly inexpensive), sweetmeats, etc. He gives one length of 
calico to the official of the local customs-house for measuring the stuffs 
and some money for taking the goods to the chief for sealing. He makes a 
present of 2 rupees to the pardan of list and gives 2. rupees to the dm of 
Kuti before he gets to Lhasa. 

. On the third day of Hovhannes' arrival in Lhasa (3rd October 1686), 
his goods get cleared by the customs-officers of an establishment called 
Lovran. They tax him the worth of 930 lanks (34 kg, 144 g.) of , silver in 
the form of precious stones and other goods for sarkare — a sort of . tax ; 
they inform him that of this sum 182 lanks or the equivalent of 6 kg. 877-7 g. 
of silver will not be returned while the rest,, i.e. 748 lanks, will be reimbursed 
; in future (they:give.;him a. promissory note to ; this effect). 

, : On 19th December : of the :same year Hovhannes in fact gets back those ; 
748 tanks (27 kg. 266 g.) of silver. Yet the metal turns out to be debased. 
After melting and purifying, he incurs a loss of 121 lanks of silver. Thus 
mt ixm to Lhasa :: : for his goods 303 : 

^ ^ Lhasa ^ 

like to 'quote the data on, the: tax named sokhani. On various occasions. 
Hovhannes ■ reports ■ that every time one. trades a litre of musk, the buyer 
has to pay one lank (37-79 g.) of silver to the state treasury. 

goods me m 
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It is known that Aurangzeb (1659-1707) under whose reign our merchant 
undertakes his travels to India, jizian — the poll-tax— was renewed within 
the Empire in the year 1679 for the non-Mohanunedans. 

The ledger contains likewise a number of entries testifying to the 
payment of jizian,. 

On the very first day of his arrival in Surat, Hovhannes, as he puts, 
4 bought a certificate confirming my paying the poll-tax'. 

This record is inadequate in determining the size of the jizian, as 
Hovhannes does not pay the tax but procures a false document confirming 
his payment which naturally costs him below the^ charge. In accordance 
with two entries testifying to the factual cost of jizian, this tax has been 
3-5 rupees, but in 1688 Hovhannes already pays for himself and for his 
servant, Poghos, in Patna 9 rupees which means 4-5 rupees of poll-tax per 
capita. There is one more fact concerning the poll-tax levied in Iran 
(sarhana) : ' On going ashore I paid my poll-tax that amounted to 5,300 
dians, the equivalent of 14*3 rupees.' According to Hovhannes one rupee 
was the equivalent of 370 dians, therefore 5,300 dians came to 14-3 rupees. 
It can be inferred from this entry that poll-tax in Iran was three times 
uracil as in India. 

., To refer to the tax terms one by one is both impossible and pointless. 
Yet we think it is useful to quote below the alphabetical list of all the tax 
and duty terms : . 



1. 


Alidandi 


18. Erahtari 


34. Nvisandi 




Anachi kreh 


19. Eravani kharch 


. 35. Odi kreh or Kreo- 




Barkani 


20. Eressoom 


dvayu 


4. 


Benii 


21. Erevanti 


36. Oushour 


5. 


Benti mghtini 


22.. Hassil ■ 


37. Parvankoo 


6. 


Benii erok 


. 23. Inam - 


38. Psoni 


7 • 


Bolavi 


24. Jezia . .. , 


39. Balaki 


8. 


Chaputri kharch 


: 25, Khani ■ 


. ■ 40. Sandeghin kreh : ■ ■ 


9. 


Chookayu kreh 


26. Khoorooch 


; 41. Sarkari [zabiti / : . 


10. 


Chokidari 


27. Kotivarchi 


■ : 42. Sarhana 


JL 1 « 


DakMli kharch 


28. Manspadarin 


43. Shabandari ■ 


12. 


Darasoo . 


■ 'kharch. 


■ 44. Slamati 


13; 


DarooghaM > 


29. Massali gum 


45- 8mbuki 


14. 


Darvani 


W/Mooiasadoo, 


46. 8okvm 


m 


Eminana 


' kharch ■ 


• 47, Tandzili : , 


16. 


Erachmdlin 


; 31. Namaloomi ■ . 


' 48. Tefildari ■ 




kharch 


32. Nazr 


■ 49. Zaghai 


17. 


Erakhiarana ' 


: 33. Nod 


. . 50. Zooloomana .'■■^ 



::'-; y ^^^;order/' to transport goods from any major administrative centre of 
state subordination or from any feudal domain or in order to unpack market- 
able g^ods, it was essential 

official or of the Which was, of course, issued after levying 

the proper taxes and cHmaxed in a special seal that legalized the act . 

On his way to Tibet Hovhannes had to wait m Kuti for 10 days for the 
return of tne local rute residence to seal the ^ bale^ of our 

merchaiit/^^^^ ^ 
for 10 days because t^ 
came arid sealed the goods. ' 
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On his return from Tibet, as Hovhannes attests, -in Patna ' they locked 
the goods in a room as the Daroughan had gone to Massi. No one has the 
right to unlock the door until he comes back \ 

The. state bodies used to put the privilege of selling certain kinds, of 
goods out to contract to private merchants. In Patna, for instance, candle 
could be sold only at the price fixed by the contractor of that article. This 
is .what Hovhannes writes on this occasion : ' The sale of candle here ' is 
patented by a shopkeeper and candle is sold in accordance with the price 
he fixes/ 

During his business transactions that were of long standing, Hovhannes 
has had dealings with scores of rulers pertaining to the feudal class of the 
relevant country as well as with various government officials of high and 
low ranks. He makes no mention of the names of those persons but speaks 
of them in terms of the position or title they held. If we bring together 
such entries of the ledger we shall have the following list of titles, ranks 
and names pointing to the positions held by people engaged in employments 
related to trade : 

27. Nazir 

28. Nemo 

29. Nirh : 

30. Nsep . 

31. Nvicancla 

32. Par dan 

33. Sardar 

34. Sarhadar 

35. STiabandar 

36. TefiMar 

37. V alapdas 

38. ZagJmtvaM 

39. Zhoon ■ i 



The specialists of Indian history are at one in their views of the systems 
of bills and commercial loans being widespread in the mediaeval period 
of that country, particularly under Akbar (1556-1605). The .remittance 
of large sums of money through bills from one place to another and other 
bank operations were effected with such skill that they provoked the 
wonder of European merchants visiting India. 1 Reading the numerous 
facte in = Joughayetsi's ledger; of the rem^ 

and other ' business transactions, we can observe " the ■■■same- ; picture /during , : 
the reign of Aurangzeb. ' . ' 

Hoyte Mm 
took' very money . during: their tec^ 

put;into.' circulation, and ;w^ the;need,fbr ^transfer of 'money from place ; 
: ^4tiP*^ er - rose;'they maide use- of the bill of . exchange 3 ';curren^ ■ in the ; East, . 

' Xet us get familiar: with some of the entries made in the book to this 
effect : 

tjr^ ,Aye^ 

1,000 rupees, to Kherabad paying 1 per -cent remittance charge; in all 10 : 

rupees;'''; ■ 

1 K. A. Antonova, Ocerki obgcestvennyx otnoSenift politiceskogo stroya mongoF- 
skol Indii, vremen Akbara (1556-1605), Moskva, 1962, p. 121 ; N, K. Sinfaa, A. G, 
Banerdzi, Istoriya Indii, Moskva, 1954, p. 250. ' 



1. Baldi 

2. Bansari 

3. Bari 

4. Bolava 

5. Charvadar 

6. Chohidar 

7. Ghotersi 

8. Dalai 

9. Danti 

10. Barougha, 

1 1 . Dev, Beva 

12. Doonila 
13., Doosat 



14. Emin 

15. Eraja (Baja) 

16. Erna 

17. Goomashta 

18. Kansi 

19. Kotval 

20. Khan . 

21. Lama, Lifan 

22. Mansabdar 

23. Mooshmof 
U^Moohi . 

25. JHooiamdi 

26. Navab 
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On the eve of Ms departure to Tibet, lie transfers from Agra to Patna 
1 ,000 rupees to a ' shroff and writes in this connection : 

2. 'I have transferred 1,000 rupees from Ekra to Patna; this is also 
evidenced by Mr. Avetik's accounts. Remittance charge was 1-275 per 
cent; in all 13*5 rupees/ 

3. c On the 14th of the month of Ghamar, Hovhan of Shiraz made 
from Surat a transfer of 1,000 rupees in my name to Mr. Avetik for a period 
of 41 days. The remittance charge was. 4-5 per cent, i.e. 45 rupees in all 5 

' 4. tf On the 3rd of the month of Ayram in Ekra, through the middle-man 
of Birju, I made a transfer to Surat (in Nazaret's name) of 3,250 rupees. 
I paid remittance charge of 8 per cent of the transferred sum which came, 
in all, to 260 rupees. 5 . . 

It becomes evident from, other entries as well that remittance of money 
{yendvi) was effected through shroffs, middle-men, also through people 
pertaining to the upper layer of the feudal class (for instance, through Murat 
Khan of Kairabad). Those engaged in money transfers had their repre- 
sentatives in various cities. ' Thus, for example, Hovhannes has received 
50 rupees on account of the money transferred to Patna, from the Benares 
office of the establishment that had effected the transactions. There was 
no fixed charge for money transfers ; it was arranged by mutual agreement 
taking into account the distance of the place where the money was to be 
remitted, the safety of the way, the amount of the money and other circum- 
stances. The remittance charge in the first of the foregoing entries consti- 
tuted one per cent of the sum total, while in the second 1*275 per cent, 
in the third 4*5 per cent and in the fourth 8 per cent. 

In money transactions carried out through bills, three men used to 
take part : the remitter, the remittee and the payer. As attested by the 
ledger, many more' complicated money transactions were in operation in 
India in which more, men participated. An instance of similar transaction 
is afforded, for example, by the fourth entry we have quoted' according, 
to which the 3,250 rupees transferred, by Hovhannes from Agra to Surat 
is first remitted to the middle-man. of Birju who in turn writes a yendvi 
to Nazaret in Surat thanks to which the latter becomes entitled to the 
sum in Surat from the ' hota ofValabdasV 

There is another entry to this effect of greater consequence : 

* On the 1st of September 1683, 1, wrote to Mr. Avetik in Agra to 
transfer 1,000 rupees from my sum to Kairabad to buy dergazi for me 
and let me know so that I .should pay the sum, here in Srinj, In this 
■ ,' connection Mr. Avetik has written that he had sent those 1,000... rupees 
. to Kairabad, .and, that I should pay the sum to Aghazar to make 
purchases for me/ 

Accordingly: Hovhannes gives Aghazar in Sironj 1,000 ' rupees,' v. Mr. 
.Avetik,; ;: w^ at the time in Agra,: .remits on behalf of -Hovhannes the ■ 
: 'saine;\sum; to; Kairabad^' so 'that, another man should, get ;the ..sum there and 
, : btiy' fcr'Mm;'the:' fabric called- dergazi. ]. : . Thus, at least five .persons, participate; 
in; : :;the; ; transaction-^^ ;..Ayetik, : - ; ;the>;;.transferor; of 

;moneyy 

Tim: ledger . also discloses on the use of the simple bill of 

;exchange.\. :: ::During:Ms -stay, in India'.';(1.683-86) : : Hovhannes.; borrows interest- 
bearing mpney from dififerent perso on three occasion 
^on^ bite 
show^ 
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,: This low rate is presumably to be accounted for by the fact that both 
giver and receiver of money were mutually connected with various transac- 
tions and must have had economic expectations from each other, it should 
be realized that in entering upon such transaction they resided in the same 
country, often in the same city, therefore the money giver did not entertain 
any fear as to the sum being remitted in time and in full. 

It should be pointed out that the Armenian merchants trusted each 
other and the local merchants, the middle-men and the shroffs \ and helped 
each, other as much as they could. The following fact is noteworthy: 
On 13th October 1684, in the city of Amdanagor our merchant gives 1,800 
rupees to Baba, son of Panos, at 0-75 per cent interest a month, provided 
he should get the sum back in Agra in 41 days. . In effecting this transaction 
Baba gives no bill to Hovhannes : 6 You go now and 111 send the bill to 
Aurankapat/ And, in fact, as Hovhannes remarks, ' when I came to 
Aurankapat the receipt was there 5 . It is also interesting to note that 
on 27th November 1692, Hovhannes willingly pays to Manvel his debt of 
200 rupees though the latter had lost the receipt. 

The terms of the loan changed and the interest rose considerably 
if the giver or receiver embarked upon a transaction on the eve of his 
departure from the country, for this meant running the risk of a casual 
loss. This type of transaction is given the name of avak in the ledger. 
Let us get some knowledge of this form of transaction by two illustrations : 

On 25th April 1684, Hovhannes borrows 50 rupees from Trikam, 
a middle-man, at 0*75 per cent interest a month. It turns out, how- 

■ ever, that Hovhannes borrows this sum not for his own needs, but 
, in order to lend it to Shambetsi Gaspar (at an interest of 27 per cent) 

. who was leaving Surat for Isfahan. He writes the following on this 
occasion : 6 On the 24th of the month of Shams I gave Shambetsi Gaspar 
50 rupees of avak 1 at the interest of 27 per cent; the net profit 
came to 13:5 per cent. ' The sum , lent together with the interest , is 63*5 
rupees; with 27 rupees making, ! tmmm 9 the sum, came to 2 twmam : 
3,500 dians. I enclosed the receipt in the letter I sent to my masters 
in Isfahan so ..that they should get, the sum from him. I sent the ; 

; .letter through the medium of Topchents Markos/ . 

On other occasions Hovhannes becomes the borrower in Surat of a. 
high-interest loan from the same Topchents Markos who was leaving for 
Isfahan and from Toomajan, son of Atom of Van, who was going to Basra. 
At least one of his entries on ^ 

/ Oil the 21st of the. month of 
an avak of 1,000 rupees from Markos, son of Topchents Poghos, in 
Bandar-Siirat provided I should: pay . in : Isfahan with, aia interest of 
26 per cent. The aval: borrowed was 260 rupees. The loan with 
its ixiter^st came to 1,260 rupees* I signed. rate of 

. ; ' 27 rupees per taman pledging that . 105 days after I arrived on board. 

Toomajan of Van with the only , difference that in the latter case ' the profit 
forms : 20 per cent of the sum total and the payment is to he made by Hovhan 
of Shiraz, in : Basra ' at the time (whom' we have already met), who was: in 
friendly relations with Hovhannes. .. 

1 Avah is the name given to money borrowed from a resident of another country. 
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'. VIII 

The controversies and : disputes of . the Armenian merchants from 
Nor Jougha were discussed and settled by the Kalantar 1 in Nor Jougha 
and the instance called the 'Assembly of Tradesmen'. " The subject of 
dispute 5 , writes H. Ter-Hovhaniants in this connection, should be presented 
to the assembly of tradesmen in written form, where after carefully weighing 
up the pros and cons of it, the resolution was to be written on the same 
application with the following words : 6 The resolution of the assembly of 
tradesmen is as follows — our judgement of the case is the following — ^ 

However, the Armenian merchant from Jougha used to spend most 
of the time away from his native country, wandering in the remotest corners 
of Europe and Asia in pursuit of private gains: 

s The merchant of Nor Jougha wanders with zest 
: In every nook and corner of East and West 5 

writes, on this occasion, Bagher-Oghli, 3 the favourite bard of the inhabitants 
of Nor Jougha. 

Now what were the ways in which the disputes among the merchants 
of Nor J ougha were settled or their relations adjusted under foreign skies. 
These problems are also referred to in the ledger of our merchant. 

When we bring all those facts together we arrive at the conclusion 
that in all cases the Armenian merchants preferred to make their attitude 
clear or settle their disputes on the instructions and advice of the Joomiai — 
the local Armenian community. If in a particular spot the number of 
Armenian merchants were small they invited foreign tradesmen to take 
part in the discussion of the controversial item (for instance, the Kash* 
mirians in Lhasa). In exceptional cases alone, when all the above-mentioned 
ways of settling the dispute proved fruitless, did they apply to the local 
courts;- 

. Let us turn, now to those entries in the ledger that -throw light on 
this set of problems. 

We know already that on the eve of his. departure, from Tibet our 
Hovhannes gets a large : amount of amber valued at * 7,760 rupees. He 
ventures \upon a. responsible commitment when, the obligation is undertaken . 
; before the yuzur of Joomiai, i.e.. in the presence of the Armenian merchants 
ofAgra.^ 

We Have already seen that Hovhannes tabes two servants into his 
service on his way from Agra to Tibet/; One of them, Ghalmash Petros, 
after discharging, his duties for eight months, leaves the job in Lhasa. The 
contract envisages a salary of 40 rupees a year ; therefore he was to get 
25*5 rupees for eight months of service. A few days ■ after the payment 
Hoviiaxm entry in the ledger : * When servant; Petros;; 

left my service I paid Mm^^ due in full, ; Considering the ;mattCT the 
assembly of tradesmen and the Kashmirians adopted a resolution according ; 
•M;w^i^ : I; was to recover: the sum' for hiring: a horse .from; Kuti to ; Ziguicha. : 

1 Kalantar is the bailiff of the Armenian, community, 

? TM JSR^fo?^ of ^Tor Jougha a eubmb of J0ahm The author 

also notes that many applications of merchants with resolutions of the assembly of 
■tradesmen /mitten 6ix '.the; .archive; of ;■ therxnonastery ^df ■ Amen^erkieli... 

i&-rH^ The puM^ of those valuable documents would prove a great 

■help-'^ 

scholars in Nor Jougha would spare no efforts to fulfil this gratifying labour, 

X v#;^-^^tfS. v : ^Vv^flHQ.^.. ; : iUso ^ Armenian Bards, Erevan, : IW+;X 
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of the salary of Ghalmash Petros came before the assembly of Joommi. 
and Kechmercots on the initiative of Hovhannes himself, and the servant 
was made to return 40 per cent — 10 out of the 25 rupees— he had earned 
by strenuous labour during, the eight months. 1 By the end of April 1690 
heated discussions flare up in Lhasa between Tsatoor, son of the pilgrim, 
Ghonkas, and . our Hovhaimes on two different matters. ' There are still 
dark points and undeciphered particular words in the entries concerning 
those controversies, yet the contents of the record are generally clear. 

One of the reasons for the clash is as follows : some government instance 
passes a kata (resolution), one for Tsatoor and another for Nikoghos and 
a third for Hovhannes, whereby . the data concerning the goods bought 
by the three merchants and their prices were apparently certified. In the 
resolution of Mkoghos instead of 128 tanks 8 miskalis as the cost price of 
tea, 228 tanks 8 miskalis were written, that is 100 tanks more (3 kg. 779 g. of 
silver). Tsatoor; protests, for the mistake laying the blame on Hovhan- 
nes. ■ > ■ ■ 

The next reason occasioning the clash is simpler. As early as on 
22nd December 1686, Hovhannes had given silver to Melijan ' to be recovered 
in gold after a year 5 . Under the agreement Melijan was to send gold in 
several settlements to Hovhannes from the Chinese city of Sini (Slink). 
In connection with the 11 tanks of gold (415*69 g.) received from Melijan 
on 17th April 1688, a quarrel flares up between Tsatoor and Hovhannes. 
Tsatoor maintains that 9 out of the 11 tanks of gold are his. The arguing 
sides , apply to the Jong 2 that orders to reveal the truth by casting dice: 
'An order was delivered by the Jong to cast dice.' ' Hovhannes dices away 
and the question is settled in favour of Tsatoor. 

The scholar who makes a study of the court in Tibet and the mediaeval 
legal status of this people will find interesting the large section in the ledger 
elucidating those problems. The last paragraph of this section reads thus::; 
s On the 8th of the month of Adam,; this Satan (i.e. Tsatoor), got deluded, by 
the devil, put an amulet in his bosom and, bewitched by some lama, cast 
the dice and won the lot/ ■ ■ :■' 

Hovhaimes admits not only his defeat but also pays the fines imposed 
on him by the court. 



1 The author of the ledger has failed to be fair to his other servant (Poghos) 
either. After serving for 21 months in Agra he, too, comes out of his service and gets 
his due. But Poghos had also left his own money with Hovhannes (12 rupees). The 
latter had bought goods in Patxia in his behalf. Now, Hovhaimes gives back to his 
former servant not the goods (that might be sold in Lhasa with a profit of 100 per cent) 
bought with the money of Poghos but only the sum (12 rupees) which he had received 
from Poghos in Agra. ,. .' 

2 In Lhasa Hovhannes has also a row with Meli j an, son of Poghos. Our merchant 
had consented to his debt to Melijan being paid off partly in goods and partly in ready 
money. However, wishing to clear off his debt in goods alone, Melijan brings an action 
against Hovhannes. The latter comments this in the ledger as follows; 'He (Melijan) 
M&nofr'M goes on, 'the &ei) resolved toi recover; the 
debt half in ready money and half in goods.* Thus in the case of Tsatoor a certain 
Jong assumes the role of a judge while in the latter case the dev. To our knowledge 

the Dalai Lama, embodying the religious and temporal authorities of Tibet, is to be ; 
identified in hbih names. It is established that the supreme authority of the great 
1^ and it is precisely the constituent 

elements of this name— Deva and Jong — that have found room in the ledger in the 
transcription dm ebixdjong. For Deva Jong and the ecclesiastical and temporal officials 
of Tibet, see B. A. Graham Sandberg, Handbook of Colloquial Tibetan and A Practical 
0uMetoih^L 
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IX , 

The ledger of Hovhannes, son of the priest David, would be of lesser 
value if the terms expressing the units of coins, weights and measures in 
use in those days and countries were not provided with equivalents of the 
metric system. 

Fortunately, reliable data are to be found in the commercial diary 
under consideration as well as in the Manual for Trade by K. Joughayetsi 
and A Useful Book on Measures, Weights, Figures and Monetary Units 
compiletl by GH. Vanandetsi, based on the same manual. 1 They enable 
us to ascertain the metric equivalents of some scores of money and measure 
units in use in Iran. India, Nepal and Tibet by the end of the seventeenth 
century. Thus the ledger turns into a reference source on numismatics and 
metrology. 

The basic monetary unit in Iran during the business activities of 
Hovhannes was the Abbasi (which under Shah Abbas I was minted in coins 
of 8-5 g. each). According to data mentioned in the above-given work 
of GH. Vanandetsi, an Abbasi contains 9-5 danks, i.e. 7-48 grams of silver. 
Therefore the smallest monetary unit of Sefian Iran the dian was l/200tli 
part of the Abbasi, weighing 0-037 grams of silver, while the tuman (1 tuman = 
50 A bbasis = 1 ,000 dians) was the e quivalent of 373-9 grams of silver . At the 
close of the seventeenth century the rate of exchange of the Iranian coin 
undergoes a gradual devaluation when coins minted with metals of lower 
standard were put into circulation in large numbers. Referring to E. Pakho- 
mov's data, the standard oiAbbad ranged, at the close of the century, between 
7-30 and 740 g., but there must have been Abbasis, Mahmudis and other coins 
of lower denomination. The data treating of this topic in the ledger seem 
to be of interest. He writes that on his way to India the chief of the port 
in Bandar- Abbasi would not take from him the sum amounting to 5 tumans 
5,000 dians which comprised A bbasis and Mahmudis (2 Mahmudis = I 
Abbasi) : ' The money I brought from Shiraz comprised 5 tumans 5,000 dians, 
Abbasis and Mahmudis. The chief of the port would not take the money. 
I gave the sum incurring a loss of 600 dians per tuman. Thus my loss 
totalled 3,300 dians' It can be deduced therefrom that the Abbasis he 
possessed did not exceed 7 grams. 

The devaluation of Iranian coins is also attested by data on the ratio 
of Shahijani'mpee (containing 11*33 grams of silver) and tuman or dian. 
Accordingly 27 Shahijanis equal 1 tuman or 1 Shahijani is the equivalent 
of 370 dians. Evidently, one can infer from those facts the tuman was in 
those days the equivalent of 306-4 grams of silver and the dian was corre- 
spondingly 0-03 grams of silver. 

Hovhannes speaks of his business transactions on the Indian frontiers 
in terms of a money unit called Shahijani which was, in fact, the rupee 
minted by Shah-Jahan (1627-58). On several occasions he writes 
simply ' rupee ' for Shahijahani. The weight of the rupee is to be found 
in S. Joughayetsi's Manual ^ ; ' One rupee contains 2-5 misMlis 
Ininus half a ma^a, while h^ comes to 2-5 gMrets' 2 

\tfp'i^0^-:^A: the equivalent of 4-724 g.; #Mre£ 0-196 g. Accordingly 
I rupee a? (2-5x 4-724) — (2 -5x 0- 196) = 11-81—049 = 11-32 grams of silver. 

The ledger contains several scores of various accounts that bear out 
^e d^ 

rupee, with a negligible addendum of 0-01 g. Thus it can be certainly 



1 Published in. Amsterdam in 1699. 

2 -jhe i M&sntQtS to 
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stated that in the years when Hovhannes was having his dealings, the 
equivalent of the Indian monetary unit, the mpee-Shakijahani , was 11-33 g. 
of silver. 

In addition to the Shahijahani rupee there were others in circulation: 
bazari shahi, Ovranlcshahi, chalni and ilai. The data in the ledger also throw 
light on the silver weight of the various rupees. 

The current basic monetary unit in Nepal was called small melli. 
Hovhannes writes : 1 Raja's monetary unit of the locality (i.e. Kathmandu) 
is the small melli which amounts to half a rupee.' The ledger contains 
many indications that confirm the 2 : 1 ratio of the small melli and the 



There was also a copper coin, called dam, in circulation in Nepal. 
According to Hovhannes 6 119 dams make one small melli 9 ... 

Tibet had no currency. Trade was carried on either by exchange 
of commodities or in ingots of silver and gold. Data on barter, that are 
numerous, in the ledger, are characteristic of the low economic .standard . in 
Tibet. The goods Hovhannes offered in exchange were mostly precious 
stones (amber, seed-pearls, etc.). He got in return musk, thread and 
textiles. . . 

The basic weight unit of silver and other goods was here the lank, 
the weight of which can again be established in terms of the metric system 
if we turn to the foregoing reference sources where the data are recurrent 
and complementary. 1 Accordingly, lank or tank equals 37*79 g. 

As huckstering in Tibet was carried out in the main in ingots of silver, 
the standard of the metal was of great significance, and often silver of low 
standard was in circulation. . The merchant should be on the alert not to 
be cheated in ingot silver of low standard. And our experienced merchant 
was not in all cases up to the mark ; he sustained losses especially when he 
had dealings with state bodies. We have already mentioned that upon 
melting, of the 430 lanks of silver Hovhannes had received from the customs- 
house in Lhasa, 62 lanks were lost. .. 

. , The state bodies forced the people to take debased metal, but -when receiv- 
ing they exacted silver of the highest standard. ■ Hovhannes' friend Nikoghos 
should pay 1 lanks 2 miskalis, the fee of hiring four pack animals; to a 
government establishment called sarkar .(this was probably, the name 
given to an institution in Tibet engaged in commercial activities). It was 
Hovhannes who pays off the debt and writes in this connection: ' I gave 
them high-standard silver; they made it red-hot three times and melted 
it -.'twice \ Q miskal%8 were lost/ ... 

■ Another entry of this kind by Hovhannes is also worthy of mention, 
according to which the officials of the. same sarkar in Lhasa 'give the 
silver less but require more 5 . He speaks of this in greater detail in another 
chapter of the ledger: /Since two types of weights are used in the sarkar; 
when receiving the heavier weights are placed on the. scales, when giving 
the lighter ones/ 2 ■ . 

Concerned over the fate of the low-standard silver in hand,, the mer- 
chants often tempered it:- with; silver -of -higher standard or raised the value* 
by melting and purifying. V Hovhannes . remarks on one occasion; / 'The 



1 Of. The Mashtots Matenada,ran, MS. No. 5994, p. 15a;. e£.. ,4 Useful Book on 
Measures, Weights, Figures and Monetary Units by GrH. Vanandetsi, Amsterdam, 1699, 

2 Similar counterfeiting was also done by the British officials of the Eastern 
India Company, residing in Calcutta. 1 In one' of his last entries Hovhannes reports: 
'I sold all the soopons I had to the English by the market weights which, I was told, 
eame to 12 sers, but they must be more.' 
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silver was debased. I gave better quality silver to Nikoghos for tempering/ 
On another occasion lie notes that the 20 lanks of silver c tarnished. I 
melted and one lank was reduced ; 19 lanks weve left' . 

The sale and purchase of gold was effected in Tibet and its neighbouring 
countries by such units of weight as sookam and seva and, mated as 
well as goormoo. If we come to compare the prominent facts of our 
merchant with relevant data in other sources of reference, the metric equi- 
valents of the mentioned weights also become evident. 1 

The gold casts were brought to Lhasa largely from the Chinese city of 
Sinin (Slink), As to standard the casts were of three types: pana or 
varagh, Jchamser and joonser. The standard of the gold used is always 
indicated in the- ledger : * The gold of Matos that has come to me in the form 
of pana, Jchamser , joonser are all noted down separately ; the total sum 
comes to 874 soohams 0-5 seva.' 

Pana gold weighs 167 sooJcams 14 sevas ; 
. Khamser gold weighs 520 soohams 16*5 sevas ; 
. Joonser gold weighs 185 sooJcams lQ sevas. 

■ Pana was the highest standard of gold and joonser the lowest, Khamser 
was the middle and the most numerous. 

We are unable to determine the rate of pure gold in those casts yet 
the data available make it possible to give a rough estimate of their price 
levels. In this respect one among a number of entries is of particular 
interest. Hovhannes enters the weights of the gold casts of the late Matos. 
taking down at the same time the cost price of each of them in rupees per 
unit (in toh 9 in the given case). 

Accordingly j. 

One tola of pana is 12*75 rupees; 

One tola of Jchamser gold is 12-05 rupees; 

One tola of joonser gold is 11*55 rupees. 

Thus, if we take provisionally one unit of high-standard pana gold for 
100, the proportional value of Jchamser and joonser will be respectively 
94-5 and 90 *5 ? according to the given data, ' : 

■ Ih order to bring forth the economic : and historical : value of the 
hundreds of entries in the ledger concerning the sale and purchase of various 
goods, it is also essential to identify the' metric equivalents of the remaining 
measures, 

• For this we have again to resort to K. Joughayetsi's Manual for 
Trade: ■ When one buys indigo in Khoorji, Hndvi and elsewhere, the bargain; 
is effected by a litre called akpar which equals 40 sers,; one ser 30 pesahars; 
one pesa — 4-5 misJcalis; one ahpar litre is thus 5,400 miskalis ' 2 

Relying on these data the metric .equivalents : of ' the measure units in 
Hovhannes ?;; ledger' become -readily , discernible. 

X jL-jL Vl* 

MisJcaMi^ 
■ ,Pesabar = 21*258 g, 
8er = 637*74 g; 

^l^Jcpari: 

v ^ ,m : lSefian:'; Iran^'has'.^also^ beeh ra 

common use (weighing; 5 fcg. 888 g£ aoid called ^&man)i Other measure; 



* See the Ii0t ^ on page 181 in alphabetical -ort^...' ■^^S'^ 

5994* p. 13^ j ' ot^/A Useful Booh on 
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tiaits have likewise been used particularly for precious stones (dami, dolm 
erati, tan, manchan, tank, etc.) the weight of most of which can also be 
specified through comparative data hi our ledger and other sources. 

Without going into details, we quote below the list of monetary and 
measure units used by Hovhaimes in his ledger, marking against each unit 
the metrical equivalent which is checked by numerous cross-references and 
is, for the most part, reliable and authentic: 

1. Bazari shahi — a rupee below the mark; 10*54 g. of silver. 

2. Ghaku— the weight uncertain. 

3. Chalni — a rupee below the mark ; 11-10-1146 g. of silver. 

. 4. Dam — small copper coin (119 dams make one small metti). 

. 5. Darni — l/24th part of chahu of uncertain weight. 

6. Dian — a small unit of the Iranian monetary system, the equi- 
valent of 0-037 g. of silver. ■ 5 

. 7. Erati — l/96th part of tola; l/8th part of massa ; 0-13 g. in weight. 

8. Erati (in Patna) — -0-15 g. in weight.. ° 

" 9. ■ Foon — 4/10th part of gaturi miskali; weighing 0-37 g. 

10. Ghitr (litre) ajamstana or shahi — weighing 5 kg, 

11. Ghitr {litre) akpari — weighing 25 kg. 509 g. 

■ 12. ■ Ghitr (litre) Tehrani — weighing 2 kg. 944 g. 

13. Ilayi — a rupee below the mark; 10 -92-10 -85 g. of silver. 

14. Kalcas — weighing 1-26 g. 

15. Kal — l/12th part of sookam; weighing 0-42 g. 

16. Kamia — l/16th of pakaser ; weighing 53-14 g. 
. 17. Lank — weighing 37-79 g. 

18. Litre— (see ghitr) . 
" 19. M ahmudi—half an Abbasi. 
20. Manchan~wei^mg()'%% 

■ 21. Marchil lakri — European gold coin, the equivalent ' of 24-93 & 

of silver. \ 

■ 22. M archil flori — European gold coin, the equivalent of 24-60 g, of 
silver. - . . ° 

. 23. M assa— l/12th part of tola ; weighing 1-Ol .g. . 

25. Miskali ajamstana— -weighing 4-72 g. . . . . 

. . 26. ,, Miskali gaioori— weighing 3-78 g. . 

27. Negha — weighing 2-51 g. 

28. ' Ovrankshahi — a rupee below the' mark; 1142 g. of silver. .'„ 
: 29. Pakaser — weighing 850-32 g. : \' 

• • 30. Pesabar — weighing 2 1 -26 g. : 

:-y\ 31. Eupee — the silver coin of India; 11-33 g. of silver, 

32. Ser— l/40th part of akpari ghitr ; weighing 637-74 g*- : 

; 33. 8wor^ j2Mh part of sookam ; weighing 0-25 g. 

■~yiy' : /-- 34. Shahinshahi — the same as rupee. 

35. Small melli — the silver coin of Nepal, half the cost of the 
vj^:^^^ of silver). 

36. Sookam— weighing 5*06 g. 
m-: 37. ^-0-18 g. in weight. 

..,; : ; : -„.;,. 38. Tank— (see Lank). 

■j;;.-^ 16-21 g m ■ - — 

40. .: Tola— -weighing 12-15 g. ; : 
; | 41. Tola nepali— -weighing 14-56 g. ;-y 

. ^ large unit of Iranian monetary system, containing 

■X'y^ dians or 50-^6i^ 
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. . ■ Now let us dwell on the measures of length. . 

In order to understand and properly appreciate the first entry of 
Hoviiannes Joughayetsi, one must find out the equivalent in the metric 
, system of the length of measure called gaz. In this entry the merchant 
says : fi I have got 18 pieces of red and green narrow broadcloth; in all 726 
gazes 6 grehs.' 

Until now various lengths of measure called gaz (from 63-5 cm. to 
112 cm.) 1 are in use in different parts of Iran. It is certain that many 
varieties of gazes were made use of in mediaeval Iran. Fortunately, we 
know from another entry in Hovhannes' ledger that the broadcloth he 
would take to India was measured by a length called shahi gaz. That gaz, 
which was also used half a century before that in Iran, was 101-6 cm! 
as a unit measuring the length of woollen cloth. 2 This evidence from recent 
sources is upheld by the. important statements of Kostand Joughayetsi 
and Ghoukas Vanandetsi. The first of these says : 100, shahi gazes ~ 150 
Aleppo gazes 5 ; the second puts it in a similar way: 'one shahi gaz = 1*5 
Aleppo gazes' 

The length of the Aleppo gaz is, according to F. I. Guter, 67-733 em.,3 
therefore one and a half gazes of Aleppo come to 101 -6 cm. (1-5 x 67-733 = 101*6 
cm.). 

The English broadcloth Hovhannes takes from Isfahan to India is 
sold by Shahijahani or JashJcari gaz that differs from the one called Shahi 
or Shahijahani. The rates of those lengths are revealed in one of the entries 
which reads as follows : ' The broadcloth I have brought from Isfahan turned 
out 726 gazes 6 grehs. ■ The broadcloth sold twice in India comes to 774-25 
gazes ; 47 gazes 14 grehs or six per cent more than the previous measure- 
ment. 5 

Now, if 100 shahi gazes were equal to 106 Shahijahani or lashhari 
gazes, then one Shahijahani gaz should equal to 95-85 cm. Thus, 

The length of shahi gaz is 101-6 cm.; 
. The length of Shahijahani or lashkari gaz is 95*85 om.; 

The length of Aleppo gaz is 67*73 cm. ; . 
■ . Every gaz is made up of 16 grehs , every greh of two pais. ' ■■ 

Apart from the established units of measure and weight in other fields. ; 
of trade and economy such units of measure and weight were also used that 
were not permanent units. A number of terms were also in use that indicate 
that the . sale of certain commodities was in pairs, or otherwise. Hovhannes 
Joughayetsi has also made use of various similar terms. 

In the entries treating of the. sale and purchase of textiles, most of all 
we come ; across the, term tan. Judging by some of the hints in the entries 
we. can incontr over tibly .state; that .to is not a measure, of length but a length 
■ : of : --clotMng*:^ the excerpts quoted herewith- ; c ;He:,had 

,wriiiten : :ordering, a suit of ^ gave one .; 

B of . a ;suit : i : ' : ; ■■■In : , a : : 

; number'' : 6f ebnseeu^ Hovhannes' . reports : : ,on such fabrics as , Mehi ; 

0mm i n ip M i n iii ' i'ii i i i n n . ■ (■ ■i h iiii , i iitiiimi 11 i.ii»i«i»iiiii»»iwiini »""i< '! ' "; . ' /'" '"• * '." i'"'f , -" rn F 1n •' ■ " ■ * ' : " ■■ ■ ; i :t..iim i i . i ,11 n — ■ i . ; " IM . " | " " ■ „" ..' ' ■■'■"-i"" — ■■ r --r ' ..-.uu, h"»m m • ■ ... . .n...... ."T:* „ ,. ' 

• ■ See ,: Spravocnik . mer. naucno-issledovaterskii institut ministerstva torgovli 
Soyuza S3B, VneStorgizid&t, Moskva, 1956, ■. ■ 

Gruter, 0ravniteFBye tahIitsy; .(iz;lo£en 
sooteol^il vaex ste ispra^eiirioe I ddpolnennoe izdanie, Biga* 

Jptsig, 1911, p, 27. , 
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while in the others 17, 18, 19 and 20-5 Jcaghams. It is clear, therefore, 
that the length of the tan was related to the purpose of the cloth and perhaps 
its breadth and kind too. We believe, nevertheless, that tan was taken to 
mean the measure of a stuff 4-5-5 metres long. . The following entry serves 
the basis for such assumption: 6 On the I8th-20th of the month of Dama 
(Azaria Style) I bought 600 gazes of white-washed gazi. Of this, 4 gazes 
14 grehs, i.e. 1 tan, I used for suit/ 

■ The deal is arranged in India, so that the mentioned gazi must be 
that of shahijan (95*85 cm.): therefore one length for a kind of suit called 
chain comprised the length of just over 4-6 metres. There are also data 
indicating the length of the tan being five metres. 

The sale of indigo, musk and tea is prominent in the dealings of 
Hovhannes. , 

. A measure called charm has been used in trading in indigo. Now 
what was the capacity of that measure ? ■ The merchant himself states : 
' One charm of the indigo we have bought in Khurja is the equivalent of four 
litres. 5 If the litre mentioned here is to be regarded as the ahpar litre, 
the 92 charms of indigo Hovhannes buys jointly should be taken for about 
10 tons which is somewhat incredible. Then he must have had his deal 
with the ajamstana litre that is the equivalent of 5-888 kg. Accordingly 
he buys in all 2,166 kg. (5-888x4x92) of indigo of which 376 kg. (16 charms) 
were his own. 

: His bargains of tea and tobacco are entered in the ledger by the unit 
of measure called baghcha (bundle), the approximate weight of which 
becomes manifest through the following entry: ' I have bought 22 baghchas 
of tea, each bundle 12-5 misJcalis ; 10 bundles of various sorts of tea I have 
sold at 12 miskalis each. 5 

, . It follows: that one baghcha can hold 12-12-5 miskalis, i.e. 45-47 g, 
of tea. The same result is arrived at when comparing other data on the 
sale and purchase of tea, elsewhere .in; the book. 

As we know Hovhannes takes from Lhasa about 42455 kg. of musk, 
bought by nafas (such was the name, given to the aromatic navel of 
moschus or musk-deer). . The numerous entries in the ledger indicate that 
the kavel has weighed about 50-60 g. 

Sacks of varying capacities have also been in use ,, along with other 
units,' for commodities sold by the piece/ . Being unable to refer to all of 
them one by one, we quote herewith the alphabetical list of the measures 
of length and the related units of weight used in the ledger : 

■ 1. - Baghcha — a small sack, holding 45-47 kg. of tea. 
2. Cte-a cloth, wrapping. 
. 3, Charm — a sack, holding about 23 kg. of indigo. ^ 

4. Chokra — eight pieces of commodities. ; 
:';. ";5. v ; Dzern— a measure of length. : . 
6. Dolna — a set. : 
' ;: /^;; ; '.vj- : ;7;;:; Gaz shahi — 101*5 cm. 
■ v ;0.;:':- : -'./:r : : 8. Gaz Sliahijahani or lashkari — 95*85 cm. ; 
y n '/;^ Gaz of Aleppo — 67-73 cm. 

■ ; ; 10. . Jor — two pieces of commodities, 
11. . Kagham—& measure of length. 

make up oneload. ' v 

W&ffi 13. Khak—b&le (one bale could hold 124-62 tans of ddthiiig), 

■ 14. Kham—B» sack containing about 27-5 kg. of goods. 

. 16. . Koori — twenty pieces of commodities. U;^: 
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Nafa—the navel of the musk-deer used in weighing about 50-80 
kg. of musk. 
Sandoogh — a small box. 

Tan — one length of clothing 4-5-5 metres long. 
Top — a fabric for wrapping textiles (according to one entrv 
a top comprised 14 metres of cloth). 

The ledger of Hovhannes, son of the priest David, is also an inestimable 
source as far as the history of book-keeping and economy is concerned. 
It is beyond the scope of this subject and our abilities to give a description 
of the system of book-keeping Hovhannes has had recourse to. This 
topic is likely to be taken up by our economists in view of the fact that 
this mode of compiling the ledger endorsed by the Armenian merchants 
in Nor Jougha found, at a later date, wide application in many Armenian 
colonies. A great many Armenian merchants in Astrakhan, Moscow and 
numerous other areas compiled their commercial roozlama (diary) that 
way. 

In order to give some notion of the form and way in which the ledger 
was framed we publish below a brief excerpt from it. With the aim of 
giving a clear picture of the contents we should like to dwell in brief also 
on the system of figures used by Hovhannes, which is unusual to us, yet 
well known in his days. 

Our merchant is well versed in Arabic numerals and makes no error 
in their usage. Thus, for instance, he writes: 

' I have spent in all 311 small mellis.' On the left-hand side of the line 
the small figure is noted down in Armenian letters ^^OL \= (the strokes 
mark the fraction). 

The Arabic numerals are used particularly in those pages of the ledger 
where data relating to the sale and purchase done in Lhasa by lank and 
misJcali are entered. The left margin of those recordings displays the sum 
of the lank in Armenian figures while the misJcali account, that forms a 
decimal part of it, is given in Arabic figures. 

However, the Arabic numerals are so infrequently used that they are 
almost unnoticed. Our merchant keeps his account referring largely to a 
variant of the system of letters of the Armenian alphabet (used to designate 
the years) which is very likely to have been compiled by Kostand Jougha- 
yetsi and taught to his pupils specializing in trade. 

The system of figures commonly used in Armenian ancient and 
mediaeval manuscript writing is expressed in the table given below : 

■ Digits ■ 1.1 p. 'h t? X fc* ^ 0. P .,: 

i ;::^;#te : ; ledger the sets of digits and decimals are used invariably, yet 
the eente^ 



17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
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writes, say, C. (500), ^ (900), f] (2,000) or f (9,000) but those numbers lie 
invariably expresses as fc-zJ (5x100), (9x100). fMh (2x 1,000), ? lb 
(6x1,000). Accordingly the number 3,476 which might be expressecTas 

Immmmmum - j. mu 

^UA. lie always writes as ^fWH^UA . The millesimal figures are always 
marked on top by two slightly oblique strokes while the centesimals, decimals 
and digits have one horizontal line above them. 

If in writing any four-, three-, or two-digit figure by the Arabic 
system a zero was to be inserted, Hovhannes uses a point which is common 
in the East. Thus, 

yjh,f>P>— 1,022; 
flfhSr?— 1,202; 

llfhMb— 1,220. 

. The marking of fractions is very interesting. 
Our reader should have taken notice of" the vertical and horizontal 
strokes that lie to the right of most figures quoted from the ledger. Thus, 

(RL\, hf*\===, \ 5 and so on. These are the fractions which are 

deciphered in the table given below ; 



Table 



Signs of 
fractions ■ 


The equivalent of 
the sign in 
fractions 


The equivalent of 
the sign in decimal 
fractions 


\ 


1/4 ■ . 


0*25 
: ' 0-05 


\ 

V . 


3/4 

1/40-'; 
■ 2/40 


■ 0*75 . 

' 0*025 ■ 
0*05 
0-075 


• • J 

" III 


3/40 
1/400 ■ 
2/400 
■ 3/400 , . 


■ 0*0025 ; 
0*005 
0*0075 



Thus the fraction \ — \, for example, designates 1/4+1/40+0-1/400, 
i.e. 141/400 or 0-3525. The fraction \=\ means 2/4 +2/40 +2/400, 
i.e. 282/400 or 0-73, and so forth. 

The years and months in the ledger are almost invariably marked 
according to the calendar of Azaria Joughayetsi which Hovhannes terms 
as ' small figure of Azaria 5 , or simply * small figure 

The first year of this calendar,' compiled in Jougha and widely applied 
for over two centuries in Iran, India and other communities of Armenians 
from Jougha, begins on 21st March 1615, Old Style (2nd April, New Style) 
and ends on 20th March 1616 (1st April, New Style). The year, after the 
Old Armenian Style, is divided into 13 months, 12 of which have 30 
days each, while the last month is made up of five days (or six in leap years). 

' : ■ * The left-hand side point is inserted when the decimal or centesimal of ■'•the 
fraction. is. missing. or in the absence of both. 
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The months are Shams, Adam, Shbat, Nakha, Ghamar, Nadar, Tira. 
Dama, Harnira, Aram, Ovdan, Nirhan and Avelyats. 

"VTT 

The present paper is but a study of the Ledger .of Hovhannes, son of the 
priest David. This outstanding source will prove a treasure of valuable 
information to those who will turn to it in future in their efforts to investigate 
the history of the capital of Armenian Khojas in Iran, India, Nepal, Tibet 
and especially in Jougha. 

To make the contents of the Ledger of full scientific value there still 
lie ahead difficulties to be surmounted, in the sense of deciphering illegible 
parts and elucidating the meaning of dialectal and Persian terms, and. also 
words in other languages, which our merchant has used. . 

■ This not at all easy task will be tackled, with the active co-operation, 
as we have already mentioned, of the Iranist EL Papazian. In the meantime 
we believe that the information we have provided on the composition, the 
author's style and the language of the Ledger, as well as the contents, will 
prove helpful, not only for the history of trade among Armenian merchants, 
but also for Iran, and particularly for India, Nepal and Tibet, during the 
closing decades of the seventeenth century. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

A Bibliography of Indology. Vol . III. Bengali Language and Literati ire . 
Part I (early period). Compiled by S. C. Das Gupta., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Bengali, Presidency College, Calcutta. Published by the 
Librarian, National Library, Calcutta, 

The present volume of the Bibliography is intended, as the sub-title 
indicates, to record the work done in connection with Bengali Language 
and Literature in the early period, a period which is supposed to come to 
an end with the close of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, 
or be equivalent to the pre-Caitanya period. But, as a matter of fact , it does 
not confine itself strictly within the limits of language and literature. It 
has sections on History- cum- Culture, Inscriptions and Vrlas which have 
a very remote connection with the main subject of the work. Quite a 
number of entries again deal with matters scarcely belonging to the period 
under review. Stray, incidental references to topics of literary linguistic 
or cultural interest have occasionally been considered sufficient to merit 
an entry. Entries on the same topic are often found scattered in different 
places without any cross-references . Entries on the Pavanuduta (156), 
Kuttanimata (521), Hindu Rituals (286), Mallasarul Copperplates (480, 
849, 494, 496), Aryasaptamti (1575), Narayana Deva (1146-48, ' 1153-58, 
1160-66, 1175-76) and Padakalpataru (1572-73, 1593) may be cited as 
instances. The same proper names are sometimes found to have been used 
in different places with different diacritical marks. 

Ohintahaban Chakravauti . : 



The Changeable and the Unchangeable est Religion. By Dr. Jwala 
Prasad SinghaL Published by Vishva Bandhu Research Institute, 
W, in 1965. Pp. 225. 




In this book the author .sets himself the task of finding out what are the 
essential elements of religion. As a preliminary step to this inquiry, by 
way of preparing the ground' for it, he also tackles the question whether 
there is any rational basis for belief in God. He thus deals ■ with two 
separate problems of the philosophy of religion which are closely linked 
together. ■ 

M regards the . question of a rational basis for the concept of God 
he refers to the hostile attitude of anthropologists, psycho-analytic thinkers 
and communists. He also draws ' our' attention to the irrational attitude 
of some religions thinkers who take shelter under intuition which is eulogized 
as super-logic and as the only competent method which can throw light 
on religion on the plea that it belongs to the domain of mystery and is, 
therefore, beyond the grasp of the intellectual process. The author rightly 
denounces such ' attitude as he feels that theology should discard artificial 
protection and come out in the open (Chapter IV, p. 48). He, therefore, 
proposes to build Ms theory on the world of experience. ' ffi^M 
■'■..-> .He' then refers' to' Jung's ' : view: that there are two^. types'; of thinking,, 
namely phantasy thinking' and directed thinking. ' The latter evidently is 
identical with the logical method adopted in science and philosophy. He 
proposes to adopt this second method so that Ms findings may be acceptable 
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Ho then refers to Jung's theory about the genesis of the concept of 
God, which traces its origin to mystic experience which results from regressive 
pleasure-thinking and is auto -suggestive in character. According to Jung, 
therefore, the concept of God stems from the Father-imago. This pro' 
position is not acceptable to the author. According to him the impulse to 
conceive the idea of God is received from social life. God is not necessarily 
imagined as Father but also as Ruler, Director, etc. (Chapter VI). 

After thus clearing the ground the author builds up his theory on 
the origin of the concept of God. According to him it stems from the 
nature of man himself. His intellectual, emotional and physiological needs 
find fulfilment, in such a concept (Chapter VIII). His intellect needs a 
principle which can give a satisfactory explanation of cosmology. On the 
other hand, science cannot, give a complete cosmology. Then there is the 
pragmatic need for such a concept to derive solace and comfort in distress. 
Similarly, he needs such a concept to function as a centre round which his 
higher emotions like devotion and respect can play. 

For satisfaction of man's intellectual need the author, thinks that, the 
cosmogony as outlined in the Nasadiya Sukta is most suitable. Its principal 
feature is that it traces the birth of the universe from a primordial entity' 
which is neither matter nor mind but contains the seed of both and is a self- 
propelling principle as the expression Svadha would suggest. It may be 
.mentioned here that it is germinal idea contained in this Sukta which in 
later Upanishads matured into a pantheistic , conception on the universe. 
The author prefers such a concept as it is neither idealistic nor materialistic 
and cannot be assailed bv the discoveries of science. 

' Evidently he has preference for a pantheistic conception of God as 
against the theistic conception. He, however, appreciates its limitation 
and also realizes that, in such a conception, God will be an . impersonal 
principle and would be incapable of responding to prayers. Nevertheless, 
he believes that it will be biologically and psychologically satisfactory 'and,,' 
additionally, will have the merit of being rooted in reality, thereby needing 
..no protection under the umbrage of mysticism (Chapter XI) or intuition. 

After this the author takes up. the other question, namely what are the 
abiding : elements of religion. According to Mm, the three permanent 
elements of religion, are : (1) the Intellectual, (2) the emotional .and (3) the 
moral elements. He, however, concedes that the idea of God and cosmology 
may be* variable elements to suit the intellectual and emotional needs of 
clfferent men; but he is very firm oil the point that , the ethical element 
should be invariable, because it is a social matter and concerns the societv 
more than the individual (Chapter XVIII). It should be, therefore, true 
both philosophically and socially. : He also says that it can be theologically 
true as well because the theological God possesses all the ' qualities of 
'.perfection, ■ ; 

' : It appears that the main . deductions of the author are logically sound. 
It is commendable that in treating the subject he has taken up a purely 

■it:; , ; mix^ 

able to shake .off altogether ideas which are more rooted in faith' than 
■ 'reason/ ' He thus proposes to retain/ a place for" mysticism, as a corrective 
to ; reason. : ; He . also appears; to subscribe to the . view . that the soul - can 
maintain. 'a separate' existence- from, the 'body and, therefore, transmigrate 
.(Chapter XII). It is also felt' that the. treatment leaves' room for improve- 
ment. It is notunoften repetitive and ' brings ' in matter, which is not .very. 
; vdire'ctly ■ conne^otey.; ; ' with the- point ■ ■ The ■■■ elaborate; .surveys of 

: moral theories over several, chapters may be referred to as. an instance. . 
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, On the whole, after going through the book under review one is left 
■ , w ith the impression that it is a commendable effort on a difficult subject. 
The reading of the book will be no doubt a rewarding experience. 

■| HlEANMAY BaNEBJI ' 

f ■ ■ . . ■' SImkhyadar^ana. By Bhupendra Nath Bhattacharyya, Lecturer, Sanskrit 
| ' ' College, Calcutta. Published by Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Royal 

I octavo 5 pp. 353. . 

i ■ 

■ j ■ The Samkhya system of Kapila represents one of the six schools of 

'j, . philosophy which follow the orthodox line. It is unique in two ways. 
I . At the first instance, it propounds a system which seeks to explain reality 
..I" by accepting two detached entities, namely Prakriti on one side and Purusa 
I ■ on the other, where the second is altogether passive and the first, in a state 
1 , '' of unbalance, transforms itself into both the subjective and the objective 
' I ' elements of reality. Secondly, it has continued to exercise profound in- 
X ' fluence over the later Indian thought including the MahdbMrata, the Pur anas 
f " and even some of the Upanishads. 

I Unfortunately, there was so long no book in Bengali which has at- 

I ■ ■. ■ tempted a comprehensive treatment of this important school of philosophy. 
T-.-' The present book appears to have removed this gap. The author has 
I taken great pains at making his study as exhaustive as possible dealing 
I with all the essential aspects of this system. In doing so, he has made 
I ' .. ■ full use of all available materials on the subject including the works of 
.1 . exponents like Iswara Krishna, Vi jnanabhikshu , Vachaspati Misra. He has 
I: : ..' : also made full use of a manuscript entitled YukUdipiM which was found 
I . out only about 30 years ago. The treatment is methodical which makes 
;|. '.' 'the book easy to follow. It thus fulfils all the requirements of an exposi- 
I \ : tion in Bengali of the Samkhya system of philosophy.: It is a commendable 
I' '. ' ' effort for which both the author and publishers deserve the thanks of serious 
|;;': ^' '-.students of Indian philosophy; : '/'.''•■) 

Hilt A!N MAY BaNJSRJI 
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CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A CRITICAL EDITION 

OF THE DHATUPATHA 

By S. Sengupta 

{Received January 5, 1967) 

. Introduction 

In the version of the Paninian Dhatupatha in the Siddhantakaumudfi 
there are as many as 1,943 verbal roots. According to tradition Panini 
compiled a bare list of such roots and did not assign to them their meanings. 
According to the same, tradition one BMmasena for the first time added 
the meanings. 1 To some extent this has the support, of the Mahabhasya. 2 
On the other hand, Jinendrabuddhi, the author of the Nyasa, a com- 
mentary on the Kasika, was definitely of the view that the Dhatupatha 
was not compiled by the master : $pqff ^K^t+R:, Wm ^W>1<: {vide Nyasa 
on P. VII.4 3). From a passage in the Mahabhasya (1.3.7) it appears that 
Panini probably assigned meanings to some roots at least : w^ffl- 
5TffelTTW% ' ^f^f^^T^ \ 1 ^f^\^WW^ : From another passage it 
appears that there was a Dhatupatha before Patanjali in which the meanings 
of the roots were given {vide Mahabhasya on P. 1.3.1). Thus we have : 

vm^ ^rfq* w$%, ffe ^fa^HW^3Fi£ ^ss: tw ^tft, 

^lfWT^3FT^rf# f^^Wr^ mfv[ ^W. ' But the present Dhatupatha is 

different, for we read there : 1 gry 4t^ 7 cFR ' 1 f ST ^Fjprt ' t cf Ki jj 

Whoever ' compiled, the present Dhatupatha, the authors of the 

Kasika, Jmendrabuddhi himself as also later authorities such as Vamana 

and Ksirasvamin treated the Dhatupatha with almost the same deference 

as they treated the Sutras of Panini. 3 

On the other hand, some of the meanings assigned are such that one 
would hesitate to accept that these were assigned by the master himself. 

For instance we have : ' firf* WWff 1 1 ?fe qi^T? ' * *tfk ■ 'fm 



W*ft: FP^T — Sabdakaustubba on P. 1.3.1. See also Kaiyata. 
2 ^srf mEwftd ' — Mahabhasya on P. 3.1.8, 11, 19. j\ 

7.3.34. ' €T f^FT# ' ' cTT sft^t ' ffcf faq W<-U^>PT ^ f=l^ f%— Nyasa, 7.3.37. 
'W* ^TT^ ' W ^ f^r^ 15 ^!-— Kslrataranginl. s^ft^T f%RFTl^-— 
Vamana, E^S^W .^S^'^^K'I 
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5*rr*# WF^^ ^' 'sfsffcf W$VZ$' 'wfa ^rf% ^R - '. There is an old verse 
on this, which states that the author of the Dhatupatha was not aware 
of the difference between verbs and substantives. 1 According to 
Kasyapa as quoted in Say ana's Dhatuvrtti (on these are not meanings 
of roots at all. 2 

It seems improbable that Panini compiled only a bare list of roots. 
It is also probable that the Dhatupatha originally included many more 
Vedic roots. In any case it is certain that the Paninian Dhatupatha 
has gone through considerable changes since it was first compiled, by way of 
additions, substitutions and modifications. The more important glosses on 
the Dhatupatha are Dhatu-pradipa of Maitreya Raksita, Kslratarangini 
of Kslrasvamin — both of eleventh century — and the Madhaviya-dliatuvrtti 
of Sayana of the fourteenth century. The Dhatupatha in the Siddhanta- 
kaumudl is more or less a repetition of Sayana's text. Dhatu-pradipa 
text may be considered the eastern recension of the original Dhatupatha 
and Kslratarangini text may be considered the northern recension. 
Likewise, Sayana's and Bhattoji's texts may be considered the southern 
recension. The three recensions vary considerably in details as regards 
both, the forms of the roots and their .meanings. The object of the present 
essay is to discuss these variations. It appears that the text of the Dhatu- 
patha had become very corrupt by the eleventh, century, for Kslrasvamin 
laments that the copies of the text available to him were so corrupt, espe- 
cially the portion dealing with the Curadi class, that it was practically 
impossible to reconstruct the text with any pretension to accuracy^ . 

, Out of 1,900 and odd roots of the Dhatupatha at most 800 are met 
with in the post- Vedic literature and. only about 400 in the Vedic literature. 
The' rest are known only from the Dhatupatha except that some of the 
roots may be tf surmised 3 from words derived from them.. This .suggests., 
that/ when the . Dhatupatha was compiled Sanskrit was a well-developed, 
living language/' , 



" ^ V fimftWT #T TOUT, referring to flfr, Stft, 





The last verse has been quoted by Vitthala, author of Prasada, a commentary on 
Erakriyakaummdl and also by BhattojI. 
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In Whitney's treatise on roots there are about 1,274 roots distributed 
.among the usual 10 classes or ganas. Table I will show the position as 
compared to the Dhatupatha as recorded in the Siddhantakaumudl . The 
difference will show the number of roots current at the time of compilation 
of the Dhatupatha but which cannot be traced either in Vedic or classical 
works. 



Table I 



Class 


Vedic 
omy 

(i) 


Vedic and 
post- v eclic 

(2) 


Post-Vedic 
omy 

(3) 


| 

1 Total of 
cols. (2) 
and (3) 

(4) 


Paninian 
Dhatu- 
patha 

(5) 




175 


212 


142 


354 


1,010 


IISRTfe 


80 


49 


14 


63 


72 


hi frfe 


33 




16 


16 




iv ferrfe 




64 


28 


92 


140 


V ?3Tfe 






4 


26 


34 


vi ^ifk 


72 


53 


17 


70 


157 


vii wf? 


16 




13 


13 


25 


viii cFnrf^ 




3 




3 


10 




31 


17 


5 


22 


61 


X =£fTFR 










410 


. Total 








659 


1,943 



Note. — Whitney does not recognize the Curadi class as he considers 
the roots to be merely eansatives. 



There are 1,943 roots in Bhattojfs text. There are 1,873 in Ksira- 
svamin's version, 1,900 in.Sayana's and 1 ,909 in Maitreya Raksita's (vide 
Table II). 

... : Every system of Sanskrit grammar has its own Dhatupatha, There 
are only 1,803 roots in Sakatayana's list while there are no less than 
1,985 in Hemacandra's. The arrangement of the Pa^iman Dhatupatha is 
not very convenient for the modern reader. The roots are not arranged 
alphabetically;;^ 

atmanepada and parasmaipada roots within the 10 classes are also not 
collected together. From this point of view Hemacandra's arrangement 
is much' better. ...The . atmanepada 1 and parasmaipada roots as well as. the 
ubhayapada roots are separately collected together and within each class the 
roots are arranged according to the final and then the penultimate letters 
of the alphabet. Vopadeva, author of the Mugdhabodha, compiled the 
Kavikalpadruma, which comprises in all 1,712 roots. The roots are not 
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arranged according to the usual 10 classes but they are arranged alphabetic, 
ally according to the final letters. Taken as a whole this is the best and 
fullest compendium of roots both as regards the form of roots as well as 
their meanings even though some of the roots recorded elsewhere have 
been discarded here. Table II brings out the comparative position regarding 
distribution of the roots in the various Dhatupathas among the usual 
10 classes. Candragomin's text was not available to the author. For the 
Katantra school Ramanatha's text has been made use of. He belonged 
to the sixteenth century and his commentary Manorama is one of the most 
learned on the subject. 

Table II 



Class 




I T3( 

ii srerfe 

III l|Tfe 

iv ferrfe 

VIII cFTffe 

IX wfe 
x wfe 




Kslra- 
svamin 



Maitreya 
Raksita 



989 
67 
25 

134 
33 

155 
25 
8 
60 

377 



1,873 



1,018 
72 
26 

139 
36 

163 
25 
10 
63 

357 



Sayana 1 



Bhattojl 



1,909 



990 
72 
24 

137 
34 

153 
25 
8 
60 

397 



1,900 



1,010 
72 
24 

140 
34 

157 
25 
10 
61 

410 



iff" * 

Jam- 
endra 



1,943 



946 
70 
14 

128 
27 

146 
2o 
9 
59 

356 



1,780 



Sakata- 
yana 



963 
70 
15 

132 
28 

152 
26 
8 
59 

350 



1,803 



Hema- 

candra 



,058 
71 
14 

142 

158 
25 
9 
60 

419 



1,985 



Rama, 
natha 



69 
24 

140 
32 

144 
25 
10 
58 

366 



1,830 



There are also some special studies available. Thus Bhattamalla in 
Ms Akhyatacandrika has classified the roots according to the meanings 
of the roots on the lines of the Amarakosa in respect of words. Deva dealt 
with roots identical in form but appertaining to different conjugation^ 
Classes. Deva's commentary Purusakara of KrsnaMasnka is referred to 
by Sayana i with great respect. As yet there is no study dealing with 
variants in the forms of the roots or in their meanings. The present study 

is an 

edition of the I^niniaii ""^ " ' 






name 




na 



^gorifee himself here as 
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The versions of Ksirasvamin and Maitreya have been in this study 
compared to those of Sayana and Bhattoji. Where there is any consider- 
able difference among them either as regards the form or the meaning of 
my root, the views of Vopadeva, Hemaeandra and Ramanatha have been 
indicated. The roots have been arranged alphabetically in the text pages 
under each of the c ganas\ 

Commentaries on the Dhatupatha by Maitreya, Ksirasvamin, Sayana, 
Bhattoji and Purasakara as also by Vopadeva and Hemaeandra are in 
print. Works of others such as ^c!T^ ^WK, ^TWF, WtTm~ } #f, 

ffT^FT (m^W^ ? ) ail(i flfa^ifi^ frequently cited by Sayana 
and Ksirasvamin are perhaps lost for ever. 

The three Jaina grammarians Devanandin (Jainendra), Palyakirti 
(^akatayana) and Heniaeandra have each compiled a Dhatupatha, An 
attempt will be made hereafter to present a comparative study dealing 
with these three Dhatupathas. 

In Sanskrit grammar roots are classified under 10 'ganas 5 , namely: 

according to the augments added to the roots in the four ^rpTF^ tenses, 
WZ, WlEj ^ and f^fqf^. In each of these classes there are sub-classes, 

A list of these are given in Appendix I. ' 

In the Dhatupathas, roots are expressed with the addition of certain 
letters called 'anubaiidhas' whioh in effect /are abbreviations of rules re- 
garding conjugation and suffixes. and of indicate that the roots are res- 
pectively ?TR^qr^ and g^^T^Y. ' \ ' £ xr \ ^ and *r arte in respect 
of ^ conjugation, referring also to suffix ?rpj?j\ z, | and sr indicate that 
the root takes respectively the suffixes spqr, fsf (if) and ?r(^). ^ indicates 
that in conjugation augment % is optional and f regulate augment ^ 
in suffixes ^ and qs^I, 3", that in suffix sft and fsr indicate substitu- 

tion of ?f for m suffixes ^ and ^cR^. Ifarther details .l^ ^'fotitL^/in' 
Appendix II, where lists of roots bearing the various ' anubandhas' are also 
collected. together, "r-,:.-. 

In Appendix III will be found lists of verbs which are included by 
Maitreya and Ksirasvamin but omitted in the Siddhantakaumudi, as 
also hsts of verbs included in the Siddhantakaumudi but excluded by 
either Maitreya and Ksirasvamin. 

I feel it my duty to thank Sri B B. Majumdar for preparing the Press 
copy as also for many useful suggestions. I am grateful to Sri Gr. Pillai for 
typmg^^o^ 

In a work of this nature, mistakes cannot perhaps be avoided. One 
can only hope that they are not serious and not too many in number. ; 
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Abbreviations 


A • 


: Atreya of the Katantra SchooL 


C : 


; Candra. 


D 


: Durga of the Katantra School. 


Dh : 


; Dhanapala of the Sakatayana School. 




: Hemacandra. 




1*7" mm mm * . ■ 

: Ksirasvamin, 


Try ,/ 

Ks : 


; Kasyapa of the Candra SchooL 


3K.sk • 


: Kausika. 


M : 


: Maitreya Raksita, author of Dhatu-pradipa. 


N : 


: INlandisvamin. . , . 


P : 


. Purusakara by Krsnahlasuka. 


R : 


Ramanatha, author of Manorama, of the Katantra SchooL 


/""NJ 

S : 


; Sayana s Madhaviya Dhatuvrtti (MDV). • ■ 


Sk 


Siddhantakaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita. 


!S : 


bakatayana. . . 


V : 


: Vopadeva, author of Kavikalpadruma. 


* indicates 'according to others', usually expressed in the texts as 



WW, ^ etc. 
( ) indicates 'according to 5 the authority named. 
Thus M(S) means "according to 1', notes S; *(H) means -according 



to others 5 , notes H. . 

Example: erfs \ crfe K, sjfe *(K), srfe $(S), zfig *(H), c ^fs ^rj| 

V.. This means, e As regards root ^fz, K reads ^f^r but says it is gfj 

according to others. The root is according to S, notes S. It is ^ 

according to some, notes H. According to V both qff£ and qfg are equally 
acceptable. 

Appendix I 

N& C 

6. wrfe n. m\U i 7, ^srrf? 8. sr^rrfsr m. ^rf% i 9. wrfe 10. %5rrfe 

Notes— 1. ' <prfe ^d'lK^ffef: 3.1.55 ; augment in aorist, e.g. 

my$. ' ^r^fift srfe" 1.3.9 1 (^t to#wt). 2. ' ^rt: ^rpt>: 1.3.92 

(^T M«r4M<4-H ). j 3. ' ST23Pft filer: 'fwf 6.4.92 (^3 WRIT ^f(), e.g. 

6, ' ^f^^RrwRW 6.1.15 (^rttwt); «-g- f 3 ^: 7. ' ^arrfe^: 

( W^f^-) , e.g. W% f%lit. 10. ^ftr^f TO: ^ 7.4. 75, e.g. 
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IV. ?i<*\U ! II. WTK 12. jqrfe 13. wfe 14. i.mtfc VI. <pnfe I 
15. f£TK 16- f+<lPi 17. TT^TK IX. %k i \fi | 18. cgiK 19. ^^TIK 

x. srnfe i 20. f%TK (snf^ffto) 2i. wik (*nFrifrr) 22. ztsttk 
(?rr5#r) 23.^^ 24. .<roft (w*) ' 

11. '^I^T sftKcf: ' ' STtK^ 8.3.45 ( faciei *hl T^T fJfR: ) , e.g. • 12. See 
note 1. 13. ' TSTTf^^T^" 7.2.45 (cfWT%W^ l $°h^f t^), e.g. TTf^RT Wf. 

14. '^nrmwri"^: wf¥, 7.3.74, e.g. m*$f% '^?wr«rr f^FT', 3.2.141, e.g. 

ipfT. 15. ' ^^2Tf^>S3|ffF^f e.g. |>fcpT, 110 guna. 16. ' f^k^ M^ VM : 
7.2.75 (*FT e.g. f^fw%. 17. ' % ^KfaPT 7.1.54 (^f), e.g. TT3=ef% 

«f** '* (Mr), jnfir. ». ' ', V* 

(f^TcFPTTt^T TOT:), e.g. W^. 20. Those are mcWRl*. ■ 21. These take %=f 
if transitive : ' W^^l *TWFRT ' (T& %^). 22. These take %^ optionally and 
belong to other ganas. 23. These end in ?f and are *KWT^t The initial vowel is 
not lengthened. 24. These also end in but are ^k^^Rt. . The initial vowel . is 
not lengthened. 

Appendix II . 
■ Anubandhas 

1. I ^T f Wfe (2) ip fefcF f^R (3) fqpt FgW 

2. f t i ^ ^ w 5 ? ^ ^ %sr sjg ^ n ^ s?r «pt ajar 
f^sr ^ f^r f^r 3*5 ^r* ?^5f ^fbh: s. f i ?nr ^ - 

^# 3ft W ^ ^FFT STF? IT f^cT ^ EST 3FT 3PT W SDT 

$x <gsr ^k N Ci x r ;pf «r; ?rt cp- gi: t^ - tq-pq - ^nsr *k trt *k jjct 

f^3f SR" *FH" V=5m "IK 4. I SRF (2) f^T ¥RT 

v _V___ ""V - ' - ■ ■ ■' _ ■ _______ 

stfc Wf ^pR" t^t ?ht *<?rcr ^r^r ^rdt ^rw 

! ^Rf yffi ^3{^f f%*Sf ¥pf ^n^r gfqp ^fs^ ^pjj ^itj* gxf ^f 3 ^ ^^rf^T 

f??r 5RT 5r^r ^n?r w{ w$ w$ 

■ \ c. ' •■•VS ->5> ■■ . C *\ * c c ■ ,:. 

^ j^^- tw ^ft ^5=^ w ^ 3rt ^ m wm mm 

^ ^t^t f^rw fw ft^r fN" ^nT^r w^r fe^* fe^r ^pt 
^nr f^r 5.311 w 533^- ?^ ^ (2) ^ $r ^ 

sfftir ^ ^TRT ^TRT %w #f #f IK w% wri w$ 

*K ip? ^W"T T^tsj- ^cfrn-i ^pq- ^r*T ^T? vjp=T ^ fs^T 5lRv %^ 

1. ■■' sfrfcrc^ ' 7.2.16 ' f^mj m4\T<^H^f\: ' 7.2.17 (fawifte ?r). Ex. 
ter-ftf^r, ^k^. 2. 'fPccft ^t' 3.1.57 (=5#^ . ex. f§[K^-?rf^=^, 

^■"4^%. 3. * ^fficft 1%^6|^ } 4 i ' 7.2.14 ?T). Ex. f^cft'-fer, 4. ' 3T ' 

7.2.56 Ex, ^-srfcrr wF&n. 5. ' ^n^r^-^rfe m Kcft ' 7.2.44 

&<i«fai^+w' . Ex. ^-#<rr 'Mwr. 6. ' rn^ftfq^n^ferp=[; ' 7.4.2 
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% wr fcR? 1m €w ^ ^ in? ifa -sfar >r (2) ?m 

TO «fK STT^T STW £q? ?TFT ?TT^T fw ^ % % 

sft«r to qw % wnsr #>r #r ^rra" to ftp* ^ 

%sr ^ q% ^ ■#¥ ScT qfc W W % ^ % % 

tN - <ms wre #r wrqr «fte f^r f ^ #q- ^ % % ^ OT 
w sfrq? srftr tq" sfte «ft^r wnr w w feq % ^ 

#q? |¥ |^ |q- ff¥ ^ 7.WI TRT W ^ fW *Tq 

f^r ^> ^ to" sp? *pr 8. q i w ^ qq^r ^ q-q- m 
-^t 9. 55ft 1 vro^r ^sr w w% mrsr f^r # f?pq % 
fr (q>) fr(^) 10. ^ f f q? w *rr *r *r ^ «ar 
;§t # ^ysfr f ^ "4t "ft $ "T cf sft c w *rr *fr ^ % tt ^ w? #qY q? 
^ # ^ irr if 11. oi 1 3^jf f q? t% f srr r f q; *fr ¥ fir % 
^ ^ ^ # ot % # fa ^ ^ ^ f if 12. fsr 1 ^ ^ 

cqr 'f *r qw # farer 13. 1 1 st 1 ^ tot virr?r *rcrV 

qpsr q^r fer ^# 14. s r -f ^ m q-^ *r far w¥ 15.^1 

i.e. Wf> WJ W =FT ^1" ^ fST ^ ^ 

■srs =^st ^tj ^ -^j^f ^ ^ ^ ?| ?rqr sre" ^3 ^ ^ ^rr m 

(2) oqv[ sspif q-f ^-q- tspj ch^t c^q - ^qp ^g- 

T*^ 16. ^ I ' m\\k ' and ^fr ^| T^q" q^" W^PT 

Appendix III 

3L (a) Included in Sk. but omitted by Maitreya : 

^ #r *d *i m\, rfm Mm, nferftw;^ fro*. 






3.1.55 (=5#^-). Ex. ^w-^rq^r. 8. ■ ^^^p^^w^jj^ 





7.2.5 (ffeTFrrf?^' Ex. ^% 5ET^fkr. 9. ' ^fe^w ' 8.2.45 (f^^id^uM 

11. ^ 

Ex * l^r-^it ^tfcr wot-^w qsfrfcr. 12. /of^r: q^r: ' 3.2.1 87 (^t?tr"). ex. 

TO-W:. 13. ' fefTS^ ' 3.3.89 (S?rfe-?f?^sr). 14. ■ f^T.: fq^f : ' 3.3.88 #T 
o£T>T). Ex. ^fSr-ffer. 15. ' fet ^Fq": ' 6.4.92 (%f%) ; Ex. ^-iq^Jrflr; 

: ^(j{W*f ' 6.4.93. Ex. ^ ssrwfe ^r^rrfe, ^rs wh^t w qr 
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{&) Included by Maitreya but omitted in Sk. : 

5% w *f»r wftr <^c[ ^ ^ ^ m\, ?rr # ?r, ^ 

*\ tf**'* "N, jn ^* ^"i" 

*FR, W8 Tt§, ^ c[f^ ^T, ^ ^ ^ (WSTf?), m 

II. (») Included in Sk. but omitted in Kslratarangini : 

37ff% ^fc^fq^T:, ^ fWTf#, %f cftf 

«5TST T|W4?:, <Ti?R, TO Ste Wf^k, 3* *^rik, 

•s. 

(6) Included in Ksiratarangiiii but omitted in Sk. : 

Sftf *T3T 5T «| 5Tcft, sim, §f«? 

ferRW, y%fk fe^H, ^ sHr fci %w #r ^ ^ ^r, *srf* 

> V V> ■ » C C C « C C C J O 

irf^t^t, |s f^TSTTTnr, srfe f^nrrsR, Friar fww ; iwt, 

"\ "\ >» ^* ■ ■ . ' ". C...SJ' ' 

f^wR, ^f^rra - , ^ fpr4:, ^? (to^), 

I Wrf?': : 

654 W 862 ^#W ^ 2 254 ^^^: s 261 

left 4 61-62 ^rfef 55rf? ^R 5 515 ^^MlPk^K^N 6 600 ?R ''COT- 
lfd+ i f^i Ml Rt° 7 886 . .TO Tfd^k^IKH 1 ^ 8 209 STT^ ?rm% 9 611 f ^ 
f^KW 10 338 ^ 11 648 35^few€ 12 176 4 ird^HN4l- 

4FW 13 120 TO 14 169 15 170^^^^^ 

*(M) ■(^ ; ;:-*M(Sj> ;: ':.i?^^ii';. 
3RT£ K(S)HV ; *(K); See S. *?rfe ( KB; lift TH. 8 ?rf?T 

yftk \ Sffs^T ^FcTRWf: Dh(S). 6 5M I °f^TW^ K. '^W | K omits 

^^ V. 9 ^^| 10 fi?l 0 i|KHt| MB; °^M^HM 

V; °^f^T H. n ^TS | *SK. %2 &% \ ^ K. 13 5£3T » °3?W Dh(S)^P- 
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294 ^tTOpft: 17 360 ^ ^ 18 282 ^fe *^ 19 349 ^| 20 
70 3vfi[ 21 71 spfe 22 72 ^Tf M TP^ ^ 23 860 TO 24 524 Ufa 

SFSffi 25 184 ^ cTTT 26 185 fp 3 ^ 27 186 ^p^f fe^mi: 28 

842 «pf ^5T# SFff ^" 80 598 Srfk 

607 3F%f ^qwrt 

3lf% 34 169 Srfsf ifeFPft: 35 237 ftrR isqw ^ 86 567 37 



322 !>ti» ^^f^T 



29 



485 *Hlft ^T 82 771 Sflq" f Mi^i 'RTT ^ 33 




•B""i", m" 1 1 1* 



41 



545 * 




302 fes ^% 43 551 #FT 44 552 #T 



■cRlcT 45 546 ^Ff 46 970 ^PT "^m 574 W 48 550 ^ 



3j|5Tf 49 go M^g( 'left 50 902 51 903 ff^FI 52 159 ^ 53 

652 wfw ^ferer^ir 54 6 53 Sffore ^fer^t 55 



^tf^T° K ; cjrfe HV ; spf% effceft B ; Non-Paninians do not admit ^lf%. 

17 ^ J ^*(SK). 18 ^ I qi^t 3F¥ 3>f¥ V; ^ H j also ^ffe 1 j STT^ 
K omits also 20 5£f » ^¥ B. 21 - 23 5pfe 3?sf^ *mfk \ ^f^FR" ^Rf 

(S) ; ^^TcT M ; see S ; -<K^K°W< t^Rrf^^R^ft:, ^rfefeFrfe XXZ$ 
VH; ^^4 ' ^ ' W^FK^Pft: 15(B). a4 Sff*h ^T^Tlwft: M; qcT> VH. 25 ^T I 
«T?t K. 26 ^ J Wfrfcf FTT^ S; cow«ra printed edition. 27-28 *PPt| t ^fjcPff 

V. 2S ^fe I |fe DKsk(K) ; MR do not admit ^fe • others admit both. 30 <pr | 
^RfT# K; *f^cft V; B; ^-M'H H. 31 ff«T | xJT^ K omits 

f^lj^'Wft::- J 5 HVR include the root in wfo 32 Wft I K ; ^ R; 

(B); ^ V; *(H). 33 ^q | ^ S; fTRT VHR 

34 f^ > D(K)B; f^T«R" H; ^FSrJ - Cj ^ V; StrWTt #^RT 




^TT^«r^- b. 35 ^fsi 1 ^r«r K^k(S) ; ^rfsr hb. ^ ^rf^r v. 36 fe«r » #^ 

MKHVB. 37 - 38 #r m \ *$t% S; #5T C(S); fe^" HB; $ffa V. In wf? 

both f^TW and yield m ^TT#^T|5p. There will be difference in .5fr^TI^. 

forms. 39 I ^ ^ S. | fM K. 1 ^RT^ =f 

MKHV. 42 | ^ M; vq^ft B; ^f3^ Vc; 




46 



»IH T ^ni^ M r BH ; W V 
49 



47 



HNMM UDiHua 1 mmMI A-j- — ^^^.^.^^ij,^^^^^^--^^, ■-' 1 —.. \.. «n aawMaa. ■aitfvHMW OHiilk LIMM 1 .^W^*W* . ! 



48 




1 




«k<S ' ■■■■ C« 





54 




60 





53 



t 



55 





m v. 



B ; W? * 
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SM*% 57 866 ^1 58 68 ^!%>r^ 59 556 Tf^ft 60 533 f^—y 
tf^Tet ^N+«0 ^ 61 879 ^fN ^KM^Wfn 62 325 <5rf% ^PTlt 63 

344 ^| wfrtw 64 531 ^Tq^- 65 388 ^ qr^m 66 833 ^ 

67 718 68 719 69 720 ^rfa r N^ir ^l d'^ 70 697 71 
698 72 699 fm TO" 73 644 ^ ' ^ffW^| T3#|S^f^ ' 
' qrjl^f^f^^m ITT 74 839 SH 75 840 «pf f^f^ 76 968 ^fe 

fk%pm icflr 77 134 ^jrar left 78 310 w^t 79 qsi ^ srf ?t ^ ^ 80 

480 ^ ^ 81 590 %f% ^sr' 82 665 cSTST 83 971 few fa^TH 84 
534 fftH 85 244 §5T I^TRPj; 86 351 ^ ^t§W 87 660 WSJ 88 661 ^T^f 
^t 89 1001 few ^ft 90 7 70 tf^t^HTT : 91 g 3^ '<*TW 92 
548 ftWr 93 994 94 808 5 95 905 # ^F^rf »« 

114 STW tTFT^ 97 646 S7f 98 670 JflfST 99 671 STrfST ^ t w fe % 

^100 78 ^ 101 79 ^ ^iTOfjft: 102 601 TO Tf^Wfr: 103 900 SfST 

KH; VR as Sk. 57 " 68 ^ ^ | VH; qi^R 7fw*r# SR. 59 yjfe \ M\^K^ 

m. 60 gri wirsfq- hv ; m^T^sfq- v. 61 fsR*r \ tf^t kr ; tPret T^m h ; 
°frw?:^ v. 62 =«N 1 =fre k. <8 wfin- ^ kh. 64 i fiw^ mkrvh. 

66.66 ^ j ^ MKHR ; - wrf^T ■ V ; «rf¥r in Deva, ' 3p?R" ^T%% 67 SC5T I Wlct 
KSH; STF^ CMVR. 68 5f3T 1 3f#g- R. 69 s^f \ 70 W$ I K; f^^w4) : 
K; *Fcf#3" V; cpfTfe H. 71-73 fatf f^W f«W I M; %=EJ# HV. 



7 *srH icrrefqr sk. ° ^sRg ° i p ^ ^ 

5TT I ft^TH CKSHV, etc.; t^TT^R" MR; see S. 7S - 76 3H5T 3:?r i ^v\<£ K; 

Cf 

f SFfst HVR. 77 tffoR I ^m+H Dh(S) ; f^Rft left K ; fefTW left 1 H. 

78 ?Tf^r ( W KR; *rp?r V; ^JJ^T W H. 79 | ffeft MKVR; r^ft *(K); 

H; TRft *(Sk); fjZ ^^^| : V. 80 ?TH7 I 5Tfct KH; VR as in SK; 



^FTT W ^WPTPT Vc. "?rnT | ?Tjqr ^?Tf 5fcft R; ^ KHY. wjrt^ - I 




*(K) ; %FT HV ; fiffcr KH. 83 &8 | cSRT K; ^ c^T HVR. M f?R | ^TFTT^- 
KHVR. 86 f?T?r I f^IW K; fef 4Wi,;^-vSSfc HRV 86 §W » P" |fi; 
M; ^R" ^ HR; ^% 5THt ^# V. 87 |^ ) cjf CD(K)RV; ^| KH; ^| «f# 

| V. 88 " 89 3r§T Ba 1 ^ I ^ MHR ; also SK ; ^ & V; 





iWTT: S;TifeERT>: Vc 90-91 f^«T 92 3«n ^TTW H; ?R *(SK) ; ^Rfc^ft: 

Vo. 93 ?^T I U<\ «!j K; %W HR; ^ V. M ?R| *(SK); HR; 
f^fk V. 95 5 I ^ *(SK). 96 # | fsn^STR K; >q^P^H K(S); ^«h << $ 



98 S"Tf I feT#% *(H) ; fer^R- R; K; ^Tf 'fiftft V. 




H. S?n^T also R. 101.102 ^ , ^ocO^I^ CKsP(S)H ; ^l^^ l^t t RV. 103 I 
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— TiumfSHflUffPlfn 



05 218 SCfa 106 219 107 220 srfw 108 221 ScR 109 
222 t^rfsf TcTt 110 459 ST^Jf 939 sgf 112 7 ?TTSf qT^offagr- 



q-f^Ml:^" 118 174 crf^T sj,Wt^W 114 476 *R left 115 412 wfiie 
588-90 fqf% 117 ftft 118 fifft* 119 720 ft?? 120 721 TO ^Y 121 



576-78 §W 122 ^PC 



123 



cmff 124 705—07 TO 15iD iao WET ^P^R - 127 
615 m 128 766 5RT f^W^ 129 620 m ^ 130 958 ^ left 131 
286 5nT5 Wt 132 645 133 317 fe W^t# 134 64 fsfe 

^FPR" 135 158 ^ftr TOW 136 8 75 ^fsfT ^r=r^ 137 876 (^) gff^C 
ftWFT 138 736-37 ST?? ^fe f% ^ ^ 139 273 ^fe TfbTFTiij uo 

510 fpWPT 141 606 fW tWFTPT^T^" ^ 142 883 W ^ 143 
892 144 893 ^W*^ 145 823 ( Z ) ^fcft 146 884 W 



125 



126 



cT eHiq^ S. 105.106 g^-^ 

G^rsf also H;^ Y; W 



Kasika on 7.3.78. 104 | .$5T K; 
107 | ^3T K; f«R *(K); *(K); cfTST 



cTaf ?Tcft ' follow in SK as Nos. 251 and 252. 108 «rf5J 



! 



109 



110 



111 




srj i c|Tf ^rf k* 112 ssri f^rFrprf^ s ; ^fe^t hv. 113 win \ wi 

c 

BV. U6 W | spr... M; m HRY. 116 qfl # KHV; ^ E. 
117-119 fafferO | M; VH; W$ R; f*#T H. 120 ' 121 fqff ^ j fcpf 

*s ; fw HV; fw %r e. i22-i24_^o ( «p hv. 125-127 to 

H i Tf H 'Jf r^lcH^HKM^ Ksp(S) ; <T| f| f| '.' . : ''B 5 f| f| H. 

SRT I q"Sf K; ' 5Tq" : ^HflK^Titf ' (of- 1.28) ; 

fTOft R ; f^rr^ sret v. 130 sr«| t ^| kvh. t *(sk). 132 an? i 

TO KHVR. 183 gTf t 5TTf *(SK) ; ^Tf HVR. 184 I KH; ff^f 
K; of. ; fe *(SE) ; fe VB. 186 firf^ j f%f^ *(SK). 136 | 



c o 

128 



CO 




I q-q" MVB; TO S. 129 

1 c c 




S; 




HVR. 



137 




. V : , S3 




138 






KHB ; M ; ^f?^ ff^f Tf^" K; ^fe ; ff^TC V. 139 jjx 

WGRj H: flf^ : ^; : ; ■ R ; KM omit, ■ 142 ^ t f^^T#Fr 






R ? D(R). 146 (?) 1 I ^ 



3^1 




I 
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r Wtft 150 8 68 fa* 151 869 #5 ^TTfp^ft: 152 172 J ss 

250-51 W«C ^ 154 265 TT^R 155 323 ^ ^ 156 2 75 *rfs 



O \jj ^ 

*rm 157 . 664 TO ^"W 1 "^ 158 371-73 *FT %T #f left 159 2 92 160 
293 #3 161 285 ^ 162 980 163 934 to 

3T^r, 1 3|#S<TMf^ 1 164 291 sffe 165 297 ^ t Tiww 166 8 53 T*C 

spffFTHT 167 745 ^<3f cTlklNWral- ^ 168 747 169 327.28 ^fe 

^ffgr ^ 17 ° 859 ^ *fl*H^fa" 5TT<pi1t ^ 171 597 TO <^RWT 172 
357 ^ 178 358 ^ 174 108 175 359 ^ fg^n% "6 

359 Hfe fa'f>W 177 314 178 357 wfe 179 663 TO 



147 ^fa S^fST J =5rW?T M ; ?R ^FT K ; V does not mention WT. 148 Sffg j 

HR; f^nTT^ffi V. 149 1 sfrrf% omitted by KHR; STF^F 0; rfcFTf^' 

*(S); FTR V. 150 1\vs( S *rf«T K; *RT MR, CD(S); Trfsqr ^rt rv. 151 - 52 fif? 

j f^r^r m k ; *r*r N; %sr ifa *fR s ; *r skh ; fire rh ; 

$pr ^ ^ V; f?T4 faf V. 153 *fa I C; ^ H; TR- R; 

srer j^sf l#f sfr^t ^ ?1T5# V. i54 «T«f i ^ K; *K H; TR *rf3^f 

?ro^r TTsfrs^ft: v. 156 *rfs \ tt^r ms ; *twrr" ck. 156 sre i smhkd(K); 



V9 VP ■ VS 



K(S); jfe g(S); jfe %c^% MV; ^W^rffafa W&\ P; *rfe 5PTt# K. 

187 | JTF3R MCHS; K; f^fe Tjf V. 158 *T§T I W *(M, Sk); 

■ ■ ' • .C . 

W *Fflt V. 159 ^ #J I %| #T ^R, Wf^ M(S); ^ #| 
%c|# ; #HT c^5f TTcft in printed edition; #T iJcft V; %<T ^q* #q- 

IRft H; R omits; «ee 160 - 161 ^ %3 \ ^ "#5- ^ j ^ M; 

^3rOT% K; -#2: ^¥ W H; "#2: ^ R; ?#S: W V. 162 | 

' ■ c c c c c c. c c c c 

?pqwrt srrf^ kh ; ^ rtw! ^rf^ R; ^rocT^sf? v. 163 i fsmfa- 
t^rt mk; srf^r %ffr #rf: k ; srt spt #«r h ; znr snr ^ t^r# y; znr 

R. 164 W J SHT *(M); 2PT H; IPT VR; ' *W cT^TR ' V. 105 ^ I 

| ^ MKSR; ^ HV. 167 ^Tl T*T V; ^Ff KHRS. 188 ^ \ 

3T Wm I^ M. 169 ^ I ^ft K; ^ft 5T%W V. 170 ^ft i K; 
^fe *(K); ^rfd" *(K); ^fS ^fe S; ^fe S; ^fe ^fz R; ^3 ^5 ^fe H; 

^fe STfe ^fe ^rfs V. 171 ^ \ #f5pq% K; 3FCf% 5TT|^rft HR; ^Tf?T R. 



172 j c^j%q^ K; % ^WTcft M. 173 " 74 T>I » vffe Si T> ^FTR^ 




wtir 3^ R; t> ^nrr^:, ^ vh. 176 ^ i 

SE. 176 f^^ HVR; f^WM. 177 i f^Tf^Tsm' M.PR ; 

H omits. 178 vT£ \ $3 ^fWT: K; ^ Wt^Wm^ft: V, 
Mts=^^^lTR Vc ); WtH^ R; 5IcflW H. 179 ^ t ^ft| K; ?frf Wl 
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"dt 180 779 TO 181 780 TO #GTW 182 271 Wft fWR^ 183 462 ^ 
^ 184 463 3FT 185 464 tSRJT . ^wft 186 803 '^1 ^ *ffalt ' 187 
1003 (.« ^RFcTR 188 557 TO ^ 189 613 FTf^r 190 640 # 191 
641 SRg #nw|W^ 192 491 ^T 193 492 

^FTFT 105 33 fesf ^TT^ 196 877 TO" ^rf^TR f^rgj 



f^WR ^rrf^r 197 540 198 643 #f 199 746 spf 

Wi^WPfr: 200 340 513 ^ ^ 201 797 W$ ^ ^ 202 1000 

203 8 98 204 726 515? 205 75 5f!f %=SR 206 

513 ^ 207 341 513 *5TfcTO 208 432 5HT 209 433 *m 

^jqw 210 526 CT?f ^ ; srpTt ^TWt# ^ 211 679 5W 212 873 5TSJ 213 
543 5M Tcft 214 918 5T 215 919 ^ 216 35 «rfq 217 
393 SFP? 5TRT^ 218 85 5Wf% left 219 549 SHWH 220 739 q^ 22 * 




VH. ^Fflt E; fit RH; W% *(H); fTTOfcSft: V. 181 | 

srgET ^t€^r p. 182 to i 183 * mh ; 1%wf ^ v. 18 *^r 1 
=5pr ms. 1S5 - 86 ^?r crtt 1 ^fr e. 187 *r 1 ?f1wRt s ; R; sqweft 

V; H omits. 188 I %^sfqV S; ^^^^>^ft: V; Z W H; ?^ V. 189 ^ j 
cPST EV; HE. 190 3fsh W EMVH. 191 - 92 3[| g^f | | EM; 

sr^TF^W^f^TRR^ R; W V; sffsfWf qfwW%iKMf H; ° 3 TN^ - 

f^ ' KM ci re r v. lM .- 8 ***r ^ i w# mh ; ^ j^ K-, m ft : e, 

195 qif^ \ ^T#^ S; ^Tf^ HVR. 196 fipj| I f^nr ESE; flff %^ VR. 197 { 
also Sk; t^rf HVR; R omits; ^rrf^^PJ. 198 twT I t?W HE; #cW EV. 
199 1^ J ^ *(S.Sk); %| HV; *(E). 200 WW t W^FFTt: EH; fl^wft: 

D(K); ^:^WSTR% V; |:?SW^FPfT: R. 201 515 I ^ %rmwff: 4m E; 

mmmm vRHSk. 202 m$ x ^ *raft, ^ *(se); rh. 203 i to 

^flW^r: S; 5TT^T HR; m% V. 204 | 5T^T% MKHE; #T tr^ ^H%%5^f% 
H; 5f% faczf Ve; for discussion, see SSk. 205 5Rf | TJcft K; <^fi 

H; <WT V. 206 5ftf | W DhK§k(S); ^fTW HR; ^ftfT ^ftf) ^Tcflf ^ V. 

207 I =^53r H; gf^ff K; *Sk; ^peifr =5p5zft VR. 208 5TS I ^ 

hrkD(K); ^rfe K; ^rfe *(Sk) ; srfe v; srfeit Dh(S). 20 '- 210 w w t 
^iTet *(Sk) ; %rprrf?; *(Sk) ; PhD(KS); j^nr ff^rprr^ khv? 

is omitted K(S) and Atreya JS); ^pT is omitted by HV. <|W* (Gupta) E 
211 I WFTPT HVR; WPTf MS; ^ 1 3TPTt ^Tf"<f K. 212 5T<3T X ^ * 

^ mer; ^r? m v ; h omits. 213 5i«r I ^ e. 21 *^ i w *(Sk} ; m m HV. 

215-210 J2, j ^ jcayr » » ^ *(Sk)^ 217 «rf«f \ H; VR. 218 SFP* ( 

E; ? ) M; Sl^Hp; V. 219 I Sammata 0 S; 

HVR. 220 » E; ?W HV; R. 221 «TC I 




Ik 
I 

S: 
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790 BSTT *faw 222 997 TO 223 829 ^^ 224 830 E5*T * r4 «t>* 3 225 

225 ^ ST** 226 586 %RPT 227 547 ^ ntffr 22 8 47 f m 220 

43O m ff| fpwf 280 915 f 231 782 Eff*> 5rfwt 232 461 ^ 
^■233 g22 234 923 235 911 cx^ °|c^s-ma^T: 236 836 *5*1 

?m 237 18 cgre 288 19 239 100 Wt 240 794 f^j 

ffe^f ^^HN^>: 241 978 fsT ftTO 242 666 HST ?TR^ 243 

509 IwkFT 244 81 %W ^ 245 387 stf^t 'Ssrf^ptfr- 

^TT 3 ^ ' 246 544 ^fTcf 247 888 TO? ^R^rfeft: 248 329 ^t^fs^ 

fTO 249 2 35 (pt) TOff ^rfWt 250 761 ^F? 25 i 757 

252 954 <5RT 253 955 ^RT 254 9 56 S% ?f^RR, TO wt ^ 265 

■O . . S3 & ■ 

% ^pt . V. 222 GZTT I ^ ^«PX K; ES*f *«PT V; H; fSR" D(K)R. 223 ! %x|# 
KSHVR ; 6; of. gf%cj\ 224 - 225 EJ*f 52*? | stftjcMoff K; 4 4 ^ «4 SHV. 

226 qrw 1 w khr; q# v. 227 jstw 1 *rf k ; vr ; m m h. 

228 ^ I 3*T HKH; W V. 229 fferqr \ f<T% MHRK£p(S); TaranginI (S); ftp* 
fq^T V; fq-ST is criticized by S. 230 *T?PT I fcpT *(Sk); fcrf^r *(Sk) ; *R1T 



*(K); HR; CH^T V. 233 E£?r » <RH *H K; ^ ^pf H. 



234-235 j HVR omit. C?J I ^JT HR; ^ V; STi^l^N *(SK). 236 TS?§ | 

K; RV; # H. 237 <SSH I KCS; G55f HR; f^flf 

FTTt V. 238-239 cgr? ^ | K; q - ^ - ^ ^TR *HWK% H; 

5ftM%fT: V. 240 mam \ H; WKR; E^Ep V. 241 f^?T (1) I 

fe^T MK; feT f^T H; ^^j^pf t: R; H^+fl*H<i^: K; Nandin (S); 
+IN W <=l<jj S; ifl^H^T^' V; f^T f^" ^| V. 242 fBoRT(2) I f^T 

MKRH; V omits. 243 ^tf I W W^fr M; ^ H. 244 ^ I I |fl K; 

^ H; qVfRT K; ^ SRTC^ ff, ^ ff V. 245 %® { % M; ff *(K); 
HR; % V. 246 iRtf^ I sdfr *(M) ; 'VRH. F^f?T ! qq^Tft^n^f 

MKH; mfo «fN^: K; ^tfcf ^RIW: S; ^tWTPT fff: Yl ?Rqf^TR 
R; Wfefe' «NYT: R. 247 I W KH; -H^t RV; «ee 

248 ^ j q^- c^r ^FRqwft: H; <T*T D(K); W Kip(S); ^TW^^Pft: K; 
!F«ramt:. V; WNI^l: Vc 249 FBfa^ I ¥mz KiJFGS 1% 51 

K; *(SK); TO^T =^5": J ^ifWIWfT % TO ^fe 5Fffeft% 






W: S; iprnft is obviously ^WWYj- ^ W\ «0', ^ f^»1% H i 

R; ^Rfsft^TW TO f^T%, TO ^FRfe (i.e. #'): V. 



250 ?<T>3Tf S ^grfq^q KR; W HV. 251 W?? I OTJ KR; WW H; ^ft V 
262 ^ I $bff KSk(K). 253 ' 265 #g ^5 ! 5R^f|t KM; * 
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940 m ^ 256 335 %8 c f%^T3^ft: 257 512 ^ left 258 591 ^^259 
269 260 277 ffe (2) TOT 261 352 TOT 262 844 ^ ^ 263 

285 ffte 5RT^ 264 354 ft3 ^l" 265 622 |«| ^ 268 934 

^rw 267 




*(SK); ^RT ^iqcTT V; WST HE-; ^ *(SK). j ^M;^2riK^^ 

R; ^ ^ H; 1 ^5T ^ ^5T ^ TR\7. Paninians read ^ in Tcflfe K has not 

included ^ ^31$ either in wfe or FiTfe. 257 13 I c ^RT^FTOft: MK; 
^Ticf^K HRC(S)D(S); Wt^$ 4?i\<A*\X V. 258 I ^ ( w^ : K; 

^RRT^mfT S; qfeTO^ft: HV; R. 259 f^iW I #T R; ^fcf HR; 

^fo ^TfefSft^T^T: V; HRV include fl#r also. 260 |f% (1) \ MK omit; TO"? ?T 
qsfcf, sTf^fP^ q3f% Ksp(S). 261 ff% (2) \ *(Sk); HRV omit. 262 §3 I 

M; TRTT HV; SS"' fpf W V. 263 f5T I f^n^TORt^, WTR T3T 
KH; f|^T^rWrt : MVR; *(S). a6 *- 265 ^ | ^ KH; ftf V. 266 « \ 
|t| MKHR; |*| -f<f iR=iMi' ^ V; cf. Amara : |<TT ^ fa:*^. There in his 
comment K observes |f ^ 267 || t H; £ cH^TT KHR. 

Some editions of SK read £ *H «3 , ' 5 FFH ' V. 

^ A 



1018 'TcfT ^ 1 1024 3>% TftRTRFWt: 2 1054 f^WW 8 

1028 faftf TO 4 ' 1038 cf^ft W## 5 1066 TO «pft 6 1033 2? f^^W 
JTSRT ^ 7 1036 ^ qfWTO 8 1048 «flf ■^^iP^^ ^l^^^W^ ' 9 




1029 «T5ft ^fff 10 1078 TO 11 1079 *ffef 12 



X fT I mt K. 2 ^f%| ^ (Kaiyata); *SkS; *(K); s#T *S; 

Sftf% V; ^ftfWOTt:. M; ^RnwfT: HVR; see S for detailed discussion. 3 gT \ 
f^raPTT left K; f ^OTt ^-'■ :| ncfVv 1 S^ i i8i ; . :'■^ , ^if : ^^^^ I t5rt , '.ic i;'' ' WpcR- V. * fqfl I 
crf% *(M); ' 'W-^ri ' ^RTt^F^ ?W ^% ^TSWRT^ SK; 

KMVR; ^r<r<fd ' ^I^H'if^HHK'IKii:, ^^qTRT ^TWP: S; 

K omits 







*(SK) j W3ft 11 t W$ ; 5^F^ K; K(S); '%f%^ : 
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1101 ?m 1 1106 m W\* 1096 ^ ^W^ft: 3 1092 
gT^^rpft: 4 1087 f ^pf v STTWT^W^T: 5 1086 «T WTOPft : * 
1083 | .^RT^PTt: 7 

l 'fij I ft? feT MKR; fecT *RT> V. 2 «W 1 ^ xf K; W TF ^FR . ^ W*fa 
V. 3 *M *T ^ M. 4 ^T3I | WRffJ: K; *(MSSk); 

■ v.- 5 m i ^ ^Tor *(M) ; s m'tfk srfrr^r: ks ; s * hv. 6 «t t <r *{sk) ; <t 

MHR; %sfq- MR; ^WW^lftHfa: S; 7 TT^PT H; 7 foT 7 y. 

7 1 I ?TT3T# ^ *(SKM); sft^PT W ^TM, 5TSmr# S; 5J# Atreya (S); MR; 
SRT# *R; sft*T 5f^# V; ^Tr^Rft: H. 



I^SfW* tSntfiiHSBJBBHttanallKflii&ainl 
V I^W? 

1175 srngtf 1 1218 f*T 2 1113 TOT fWM: 3 H89 3fST 

4 1242 f^FT? msfTO 5 1206 6 1244 f^T feTO 

7 1170 fe? 8 1154 1^1 MM>: 9 1135 ^ fofTWT 

1^ 10 1159 cTT 11 1212 cRT STSTt 12 1154 TO sfaft 13 

1152 cpft I rf^Wf^T^- 14 1195 cfl sfftjH 15 1228 <T*TF fqWRW 16 
1107 fef °^T^K^r=h I fopi fr| 17 1 196 ^ i$*i!H\fr\H\: 18 1136 sffe 
5^19 1122 gcq f*?wf 20 1216 ^ ^rr| 21 1217 fsRC 22 
1219 W ^rarf 23 1221 ^# qfWFT 24 1142 TO ^ 25 1220 TO 
l^t 26 1138 Tfe «TW 27 1230 W ff¥RW 28 1214 m 

1 ^Sr I 5T?r M^(S)RH. 2 «pr I MKR. 8 ^fljg | STW M; V. 

:*^»r t mks. : 8 'Mv 1 snihnt K; hv. 6 «ra t stw ■ k ; sr*r 

^fcT ^TRTT: K; ^5 RY; ST?T H; *ee S. 7 f$*R I fSTST V; °?ft^Rft: K; :0ft, R. 
8 %f: l D(K). 9 Tnft j (D)K; TTcfV H; % Ni^ R. 10 Sfe V KHRV. 1 

qg- *(M); q-^r 5% sff*FfT: k ; v. 12 %%\ %m m ; wtw v. 

13 ^f I |5^f M. I csK^ir^l': MR; ^ <4 l |f^rT^ : S; ^nCRIW H; 

omitted in lTO#5ft: ^Mi^m^SMl^^ 

MRH; 5fKR S; m^SJTT^: V, 20 gcq" 1 fw^T K. 21 c^W | K omits. 22 f<3& } 

D(K);seeS. 26 qfi \ Atreya (S). 27 it \ ^RTf KRHV. 28 ^ | ^>#MKS. 29 |; 
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1160 ^cT TOO" 80 1215 rPTFT 31 1126 w WS*rRT3^32 

1165 srfen: ■j^tow 33 1128 wh 34 1129 wf 35 u 32 
s rrffos re ra' 36 1120 fesr f^r^ 37 1112 s^sr fror^ 38 mi c 



41 




^t 39 1188 fig^T TO^TW 40 1229 5^ 

*(SK). 30 ^ I H; ^Tf^ MKR; *(S); SpT W| V. 31 | 

«PET *(SK); «W *(Sk); <3jgf KH; 5^ K; c^f D(K); *m R; Gjff.V; Ojq- to 
URT H. 32 I =Tt^ MKSR; ^TRW H; V. 33 1 £ 

■Sfax MKSVRj ^ft% fzRK*TJ V. 34-35 ^ I W MK; see S; EH; 

K omits; 

%f^f%%Tf T T5f% Sk; fcc| l P<M PM %fe'#Tt Nyasa on 6.1.54. 38 | ^ 

H; «*pT*(S)s W ffcfWrfeT^r^ S. 39 qjg I STRH *(SSk); ?f^H *(SK) ; 
H. omits; <*T|tT Ksp(S)R. 40 ftc^T I fof fw^T V; *ee S. 41 SfSf | ipr K; 'jra' 

1264 m «rr^ [ 1276 % fl^THT] 1 1266 tW 2 1267 

TSft ^ 3 1273 3Sf TRR" ^ 4 1270 5 1275 ft 6 1276 % 

tpPTW 7 1263 ^T?T^f^F 8 1259 FT MYtiWM*(U 9 




I sqTFSft KMHR; MV. 2-3 fcPP fcT*I I ^RRT^?^ . 

fcPT tT* SMK, i.e. only illH^; f|^WPT RHV; *J|<H»«W'Sfa HV. 4 SET 
SfRrt MKV; tSTSf ff^T^W HR;WM %TRT^ V; ER do not read 
^ ME. 6,7 fx tm \ '^T K; ^ *(K); % *(K); s^fef *{Sk)j frf^T *(Sk); 
HRV omit. 8 m^ I ■.'<TFT.K;..$T3T *(K); HV; ^ *(H); TO" V. 9 **f j 




1129 fST 1 1304 ^Vfj W^FT 2 1296 *T^m^^^ 

Hi 4 1401 5 1368 f W 6 1382 ; f3 W T 

l rf 5 CTO ^^^^^^^^^^l^ ^ 13991 



R; ft H. 5 f^ | TO *(ME);TO HS; TO " mi *«C< V> ^ 5» 
6 I *Tft% K. 7 f^f I MV omit; H; TBR# *(H). 8 ^ I SK; 
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ja^ftOT 11 1396 WKt ^PT# 12 1385 ^mm u 1299 ^ 14 
1298 3f£ 15 1300 ^WWWWfr: 16 1356 f^RFT 17 

1391-93 ft F§5 is 13 24 ^ f^T^WFT: 19 i4 18 ^^f20 

1379 %Z 3^ 21 1326 left 22 1282, 1426 ^ 23 1397 ?Tf 
^FT 24 1354 Ff| 25 1307 cTC f^ 26 1387 ^ 27 1388 



Wm 28 1313 ?«7 WW^iT 29 1406 fa 30 1412 ^*TFT 31 



c 



1384 5« 3OTT 32 1333 f*T ^ 33 1390 <fH *l^F5R 34 

1359 f^T 35 1374 *vz MimH<r\i\\: 36 1306 f^qp f^R^?n^T%rr- 

c#I 37 1290 *fM*fl CrfFIW 38 1433 f^ftf 39 1381 ^ar^st^ 40 



1431 ^ 41 1358 fef ^r^nf 42 1330 43 1347 f j 



gspffi 44 1293 ^TWfcPsjj 45 1427 ^ ferWf^MRW 46 1346 EPC 



fc|#<R KR; ^XT^T ^ M; ^ f^#^# HR. 11 if | it K; *T T V. 12 *?Tt i 
M. 13 \ Igg K; $T D(K). 14 | ^ 5f# ^ MR; H 




omits ^TJ ^ K; =spr D(K); W% ^ ^ H; ^ ^ ^ 5^ ^ 3^ 

5p£ V. 17 | *(M); fa'+*H H. 18 ft* to* I ^RT omitted bv 

VH; |¥ M; K; ^ |? R; |? ^5 Pd % ^ :, sT¥ S^oR - ^ 7; ^ ^ 
Sfali, ^WITS^t H; omitted by H 19 xTcft \ °rpmtl M; ?f?wff: S. 
S °WU =fT *(K). 21 ST? I ^ MKSRH; V omits both. 22 W$ \ &z *(S); 3^ 

V. J ITS M. 2 % ( ?cff K; T$ Itreya (S). 25 f^r I 
MK. 86 cfq J cFF MK; cTC *(K); FPFT *K; cPT ^FRf: M; cFT Vj 
V; H. 27-28 ^ i *(SK); ^¥ *(SK); €5^ S; ^ S: ^ 
TO V; 3J1- ^spg" H; 29 t ^ MKR; I^f ^PR: M; ^ 



vh, 30 far \ f&nvfj m. 31 «p? i ?«th k. 32 7^ j 5? h ; 5^ *(H) ; kv omit. 

SHi m ^ $ mm* m m fa k= m= 

omit f?p?r. (f^ ^ «TT5f T ^#8". tf^-4^M^4-i|t . . . KMka, 7.2,10. 

Nyasa remarks SFferf^T mfwfW5Tf%fW: f^T. ^rW^Trfe'Wtf V. 

38 ^^ i M m vm^ M 

M; *(K); i#Tfi D(K); V. 41 | K. 42 %T 1 

fe'M,; 43 aR!r I MKomit; see S. 44 ^ I ^3^1% MK; *(S). 45 c2R- | S^ST 
ZrWWPflt K. 46 ^? I ?<W «jj MR; f^TW MD., also Streya (S); ^ETT^i H; 
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[vol. vm, 



t^^ft: 47 1149 fcf!g ffffra 48 1422 TO? 49 1339 

1390 S*jpT ^T 355 ^ 51 1391 f^^T^TOO" 52 



f^rtt f^rrat left v. 47 *n: t krh ; *h ; ^ v. 48 s=rcg * K omits 

49 ^ i MK. ^f l *^ W Sg* tf% Sk; m 

^£pt SK, also M; ^3=^R" ^cft =3" M; K; ^ 

TOT-??p3& F§W TOT >T5=qt =5f H; FBI Vfft ^ 

^3==^ =3" V. 52 f^r I fT^R^T MKRHV. 



VII wif 5" 



1458 3|S=3r ^^%rf^crw 1 1443 ^fe 2 1459 cP^EC 8 

1455 cTg" fgaTOPT 4 1461 OTt^ 5 1451 fiTO fWW 6 



%(&Si\ ■H^TST for W3T MKSHRV; 5FTf% omitted by KSHRV. | 

— - 3 ^s^r i rv; k ; ^% sfasr: k ; msh. 4 crg > 



^1% K. 



'snft \ ?rft TOT H; OTT^T: S; *(H); cfsfr ^ *(H); ctft 

=rf ^ v. 6 f^r^r i taw m. 

£1 O 



vm 




1467 SfplJ left 1 1466 fw^ f^HMHi 2 1468 cf^ ST3# 

*» & ..-«. 



I ^FT# M; V omits. 

3 atJJ I ^ (ffr^") K; V omits. 



4> 



ferr I SMV omit. D(K) m Tmj HE. 



TV -,.,ti 

IX. 



1524 ^ 1 1514 fp^ 2 1496 f>3^ %TRTR 3 1506 tffa 

%TTnr 4 1531 ^^rrp"?t 5 1512-13 «RT$«sr 1494 w 

^ftpfft 7 1492 5T it 8 1474 sfts=T TOT ^ft *r 9 1527 JUT FTf 




1492 *t w 
10 1503 Tcfl" 11 1491 $f 12 




1505 W ^ 



13 



1516 



1 ^sar?r » ■% shrv. s f«r;i f«r (d)(sr) 5 ^fsr (D)k ; ^{rr K; f# h ; 

5TO^rt R; N. 3 fo[ t fT^ *K. > f^Tf KHj V omits. 5 >!pf J 

KHR; ^"f *(MSR); ?| *(M); *(R); #lf: K; W% K($);W%W5 

1 1 null mbMIM \im . . . .— j- 

55^" MKSHR; H 



.^r5i : 'i?TO;:^F^ ; .^^ KSH; ^ W K(R). * W t ^ Hi % 

6... w C .S3 

8 ?r 1 *(M). 'sfbr 1 ftf m. 10 snsr i — ^ ^ 




Sf 8 





11 c^ft I c^fjf ^ i.e. WW Mj K; o^ft *(S); see S. 12 ^| » TfR^ ^* *(SK); 
^ EH; R| 1^ *(RC); ^R?Tf V. 13 ^ [ f^f MKH; ^ 
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16 



14 ' 1495 n fW^H 15 1490 W - 1498 31 i*«i<fm 1510 ^ 



fr*fl-«HM-fa#MY:' 18 1478 SfST 



19 



20 



*(S>; ^ V. | ?J# <sr SSK; ^ KHB; ^ V. 15 ^ | *| *(M). 

f I ^TW *(SK); ^ ^ TOT KH; ^ TOT, c£ ^ V. 17 \ \ jpr K. 

18 i #re#ft: M ; f^rtre^rer: k. 19 i stm<h me, so also nqpresr; 

^gl^r V. 20 5RpI | ^Tre K. 



1927 ^tf-^* 1 1928 «ff * *PH* *) ■ 1785 

1925 ^T<TTO 4 1644 TO 1726 TO 5TT%37c# 6 1905 ^ 

3W*j*TRW 7 1831 ??f ^TPTFT 8 1918 ^TRTt 9 1743 ^ 10 

1549 3»W ^TSTT^^rwfT: 11 1542 #wfe^^W 12 1582 spfe ^re; see 
ST¥ ?srf% spfe 13 1915 ^ 14 1852 W 15 1640 spfe ^ 16 

1558 |5g ^=n#?Ff 5 ft: 17 1703 <gg rem 18 1583 Jgfa 19 1539 ^fff 



1 MH; ?Tf% vTSfWT K; q% TOJ, «rf% V. 2 ?Tff I 

Srff *(K). 3 ?rf*T I As many as 54 roots (1749-1802) are placed together, all in 
^TFTpf (SSKM) but KHV read STRFTq". The readings are varying as will be seen 
from the alphabetically arranged list which follows. fpT |rf% fjt% m3 ^t^T ; QT? 

<|f% wftr re fafrr re 3^ erfa ffcr re ?nw <frf re, 

are common to all four. f% f^F and reT are in SK only; K adds 3% M adds 
re and ^rf^f. S reads 3Tf% for f% t% of Sk. The others axe SK; srff SK; 
ifT SM (ifj; K) J re SM; §f% *(KS); gt% *(K) for 3% SK; re S; re 

*(K); ffi K(S); fo% *(SMK); <jfe S; sr| K (cf| SM); K SM); 5|f| 

*(K) (Cf SM); ^fsr SM *(K); W% S; 5T% SK; fafa SM; Tfe SK; T% S; re 



K; re S; S; SK; ^rfV *(K); WT^ S. *?T^ I 




KH. 9PT?f> | 



6 



sfsf i ?rre w S; #5re^ v. 



^re *(K) ; gre ^tT^r v. 

M. 8 ^ » MS omit. 9 #9 I HKB; ^ (?) ^ TO V. iU ^STfT ( 1>Rr 



N . .Si 

10 



*(SK)E; ^ M(S); K; m M m ^!. V; ^ m 

V." 11 35^ | sNMHtlrWT: MKH. 12 ?T^ff%| K; $ *SK; 

5ft Wfe V; jftr *D(K); *(R); ^ also C(K). 18 ^fe 1 t 
H; ^ R,D 

15 —™ . ie 



* 



; cpsr =jKf D(S); 

W W Deva, V. 10 ^\ ' *° I TOT K; ^FT MB; SRFf H; 

v. 17 ffi ^re f^rt khv; ^wsftf %frer KSk; fre^sre^' 5 



§ire r. 



18 



icT KH; 




V. 19 ff% » ffe *K(S); 




(K) j 



III 



'to 
"it 



SI 



is 



i 

dp «■ 

4'V 'M 




: :fli 

i 'mi ■ 



" , l | - 

, IP s 



■ \ • i 1 

If ' I f 

•liit 



'H|i 



' 1 '' :' 11 1 
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^WTW 20 1656 jfe =MI^KH 21 1711 J**T ? iT«ft 3T f^%^^22 
1702 ^^CR 23 1891 5Rf Tfcrft 24 1688 ^JT *nf^% 25 1749 3?&*w2e 

C\ C\ "* C 

1891, 1895 %cT ^T^j* ft^W 27 1 727 STT^: ^ TOW 28 

1580-82 ^ ^"fe 29 1875 30 ig76 ^£ ^ si 

1861 T^t ^r 5 ^ 32 1 665 *R ^ 33 1 846 iff fafa^T 34 1700 *T?T 

^prf 35 1584 Tfe 36 1666 T<? 37 1695 ^FR" 38 



■O \3 C\ 

1708 1 f^TT^ 39 1826 ^F«T 40 1750 TO ^ft 41 1893 Wt 

?TRFW 42 1724 ETT STf 1% 43 1726 fe^To^T 44 1651 ^ ^rcjj 45 

1722 tRT ^3 46 1619 rtfa IWHT 47 1746 *W 48 1627 
Tfe^R" 49 1867 ^ ^IT^wA' 50 1795 ft^T =SRT^ 51 1917 .'fin 



f^^fi°h«j}° 52 1828 sfa? ^TFRW 53 1313 ^£ 54 1660 ^fr #2^ 5s 



ffS 6(8); T[fe K. 20 ffe I ^ KSkS; ^jfe *(Sk); ffi; ITCH^U" K; ^fsf ?T% 
HV. 21 ffa I ffa K; ff«T Ksk(K); |rf^ *(S); ffa *(SB); f^E, 

f¥T I ?TTRfr KSM; fpFP^ BH, D(K); 3^4,4 +<^M' fTOW VC. 23 5P5 { 
D(K); 5TWl MH; STOT^.' *(M); ilH+il^ ?fSRR Vj Wf*A I ^ *(Sk). 
24 ^T I qfeT^ ^TR^W M; qfel^ *(S) *(SK); KB; 3T| W% V. 25 efntj I 
^f^t MKSR; ^ *(S); sgJTf ^JT V. 26 ffq I TOKWt. cJK^f K; 
$7 S^sp^T D(K)BH; ^TpT S; f^q* M. 27 %cf I (S reads : W%$) f^TOrf 
f^T^Rjf (%f^f )> )MI*{fe»UjJ K; ^ l ^^^ i EH; taf v. 2j |f^| 

3f>?^ ^ according to M says S which M does not, however, explain; TOW, 
TOTO# V. 29 ^ffe ^fe I '^ff *(K); spfe ^ Vm V- 30 m I t? D(K);|fe 
*(SK); #h: v. 81 *scta: | ^ K; ^iz: K; $ft£ S; ^ ^? ilOTfi 

V. 82 *R> I ^ G; VH. 32 m V W *(K); B; W V. 

84 If I f^FTPf S. 35 qcT ( ^f^t K. 36 ?|fe \ fs" *(SK); TTfe K; Jjf? 
*(SKS); 5T% ^f?Tf K; Trfs^ HV. 37 «jf I fl 1% TR^W K, so also 

others; see S; <p %% %% V. 88 I ^T^" K; ^ *S; ^ KB; HV. 




*9-*i J ^ KRH . ^ c . ^ f^fr^ w f^nq# X 4 °CT I K omits. 41 W 1 




V, *JlTW I K omits; ^TFT 5^ YB. I K; D(K)B; W^ffi Tf 

V. 44 ff^| felof ? BHV; BHM; m Ksk(K). 45 STl ^ f ?TR 



ife ^1-/ ^ ffcf ft: K; W^T^ M; H; %%' ^T^T V. ' ^ 

KRHV; MW^l D(K). 47 #q i ^fa KRHV. 48 :«p I SRRlt D(K)BH; pit 
5PF#^lt V. 49-50 ^ I KH; ^ *(SK); ^ TO^, ^ V. "f^r » 

K; M omits. 62 %W I K '> M*< % S. 63 ^ i KH; 

3PT## H; *P?T# V. S4 ^RT 1 ^ (B)K; ^ BV. ^ 6 Wfe 1 K; =|f^ (^t) K; 
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fr^jW 59 1577 ^fe 60 1 833 ^ (1) 61 1935 ^ (2) 62 

1924 63 1821 ^ft *F#R 64 1717 ^TRFT 65 1543 

?fWW 66 1 667 ^T 67 1719 Wl ciTft 68 1835 W^W" 



1625 5TT ^Mtf N^K^'dlM<IR*IMH*JI^ 70 1733 5^ f^fpT 71 1816 f%T 

f^Fft 72 1677-78 Suf fer t^W 73 1 579 ftS TOR 74 1679 crfw 

fCT^qrW 75 1841 cF[ ^FW^: 76 1 682 cR 77 1598 

srfcPOTW 78 1730 ci% fWl'V 8 1653 fef felH 80 1566 

f|mW^^#| 81 1943 §^ TOW 82 1958 gfo 3R3H 83 1690 

tj-W 84 1742 *RT «TTW 86 1699 87 1926 

^PWTcR 88 1676 ^fe ^ifptft: 89 1725 ^ 20 1823 f*T 91 





64 



<3(fz *R; *rfe ^ H. 56 gs: 5 re *K; =re q^: (D)KRHV. 67 : OTT I ^TT W *K; 
^Tf R; ^ C; HV omit. 58 \ ^ H; SR; ^ *S; fl% SffT V; Wtf 

*SkK; =5ftT flrft V. 89 ^ft? I ^fk KRHV. 60 Sjfif I ^ K; ^flf is not admitted 
by HRV. 61 353(1) I KRVH; 414eU«[j SM. 62 ^3 (2) I *m«H«ij KH; 

^4c||«0 *S ; not admitted by MVR ; (1) is STHPfW or ifl^l^ having optional 
%f. 3^(2) is srSrcT. 63 f^5 J sr^T *SK; f^S" sf^ft^ SK *MRKHV. 
\ K; *K; 3<T (K)S; S3 (Dh)SSVH; ^ *H. 65 Stfal 3HF (C)K; 

,« C C £ c c. 

eee S. 66 «RT I f % ^P^^^dt^Kl ' S. 67 «rf% I Tff^J *SK. 68 5J§ I 5RF KHV; 

«p*r (D)K; «rer ^ v. 69 m \ qp<dM^ km,- trfcpRr shR; t# cp^rl v. 

70 fftr I K omits fTFWm and ffRTR and adds fo^; fifS^ *SK; f^T 5 ^" 
MSR; S adds OT^fl#RP^ pT^ftT TO gPT^p n f ^ : S; HI ^IcTm^l- 
fWR frp 5 ^ H. 71 5TT » f?f#3R KM; t^f V; WWTf^fW 5 ^! H - < 
M omit; 5f K; f ft K; srfirSR- V. 73 ^ I # flf7 KH; ^? ¥pT 

6 

f^qr fefa hv; ^q" f^r r. 74 cT^ i *k 5 ^2: kim, ^ srrett ^cft v. 

75 HfW I f KS ; is admitted by CHVR, etc., also, 76 cFT I 

R; «r^mra" h ; ^q%H#fft% ttttw^ k; =^r «t 

: *S; ^TcPT 'TOflW^reT^r V. 77 cfW 1 ^cR^ km. 78 cT^T 1 






SfoWTFT M. 79 cT^r \ K omits. 80 \ ^ffit M. 81 I ^ *(Sk); ^fsr 
*(SK); itf%fpi° W ^ 

?rtt mv. 84 ^g 1 1 c(K). 86 . : ^ir-^*/. : "» k - ." ^ r^e^ ^ q ^S ^ " "'jsry' g. 'X'gjKpjE^^'' *(k>. - wh 1 i 

K notes ^ 4K<| WF?3$ ff^T ?p^t, ?T|^T ; ^Rf D(K)RHS ^Tf^ 

S; «TTW ?T^t V. 87 J ^ *(K); ^ *K(S); *(SK); 

^r^>: H; SK; 5% <**H<ttH4U (^TW^) S; ^ 





#r ^ft V; 90 \ ?rf| kmr ; hv ; (^r|flw) . 81 1 



214 S". SENGXJPTA [VOL. 7521, 

1822 5F^ 92 1640 SgST ^T#clTO$ 93 1851 ^ 94 1914 sfa? 

95 1593 ff^j H'feM 96 1545 rflT %FWF%$ 97 ig87 fffESfl qf^TTTt 98 



1550 TO ^^i" 1615 qft ^RfT 100 1862 q?T ^ ^T 101 1939 
ffelUlt 102 1882 tFEJH 5R7(Wpft: 108 1720 ^Rf^F^ 104 1862 W 

Ticft- 105 1661 ^fe f n^ 106 1609 TRT TST# 107 1575 ftra 
ff^ 108 1567 fafa f^TTWRFrf^cR 1 ! 109 1570 ftfe 110 1544 cf^ 
Wfl^ 111 1601 ^ qfct 112 1637 "JST *TTO 113 1807 qpST W 114 
1554 c^T 115 1548 1 116 1547 : ^' ! ^ *f*FFT 117 1966 3^7 118 
1606 fef ^ 119 1599 ^cf =MI«MKW: 120 1664 TO %rFTPT 121 
1683 Sf#5f 122 1701 TO" 123 1748 W TOT^ 124 1845 a 

MimNkM^McO 125 1731 ^ SRT^fW 126 1691 ^RJ *lWlfa*l^ft: 127 



K omits; SP? 3^ft ?T qo1% P; J^F^T V. 92 ^ S W KSBV; spff H. 9S «TS | 
SpT K; Wl *(M); SRf ^fa <?Wf: K; ^ Ksp(S)H; W *RT V. 94 ^ | ^ 
K, but says 5T^T ^% H; E (===?Tfrn#) ; TO *(H); sp!T 

tp- ^ifadr t, mj Mm V. M J^fi ^ SSK; 5#E^r KH; Sk notes c^ffi; 
e#^T ^#f^ *(K); 5#^T c[% V. 96 TO? 1 OT^T K. 97 «7E I *H*AK^ 

G C 

KHR; q¥ ^% ^ K; ?!T^ C(S). 98 fifS^ J ft^M. 99 «REf J K. 100 1% J 
BK omit Tfe f^TOTSFf %f^[ SK; qfe fq-fe tfcfif V. 101 m I ' means 
55^: Sk; t|si=PT *(K); qsfccT P; ^ Tcfif R; %^ ^Tcft- V; 

qcT % *P5t %^^ c 4^^ teWRf: H. 102 CRJ I K omits. 

103 qrCR I ^TW?Rt: B(K); ^m D(K)H; q^RT q^T^T 5fW?F V; S reads 

qssp-. 104 <rer » q*r D(K); w *(R); w M; q^r *(H)j q^r w v. 
105 «Tf 1 106 qfe i q% *(R). 107 *m 1 w jemrh; qw so(K); qw q^r y. 
108 f*r@j I fq^ KRHv. x09 fqf% i fq^r *(Sk) ; wf^r *{sk)j fq1% wftr k? 

HP» read ^R" for m^T?T. 110 ftffe I iu tfjs i ^c }^|^ D(K)R; 

( = cfT^Frpr) kb.; ^rt fcj^rj- v. 112 g^r i ^^^r kh. 113 » q^j 

(K§K)P; 5^ SPj ^QJ *(K); q^fj ^(D)H; ^ qjrf V. 114 «|W ) qjft ?Tm^ E; 
g-f^r^ KD; fsf HVj q^T R. 116 f*T I q# JT^qiJ K; q^T *(K); q^T *(Sk); T4 
also *K(S); qsf *H; qT# *H. u v«T I q D(K)RH; q* q V. n7 m X GB; 

HV. 118 g«S^J I 5#c^t HKj e#^T V. 119 flrar \ Ksk(K); fw *(H)j 

feT f^T V. 120 ^5FcT I SFSR C(K). m ?RC 1 K; iRT R; l^T H; 

4H*<«M, 3T^q# *H;fe^ ^ (K); ^rfefwft:, ft-RW V; see S. 



I S and K add ^T. Hema has a sutra to the effect : STF^ft (3.419}. 
comments : ^pnTTW^'[^^q<4i[ . . . SnWITtsfq ^ta^ftW I MJ^hR' 
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1587 *rfe ^ ^ 128 1680 *rfw ^^wrst 129 1706 tfmft 130 

1541 ftfe W 131 1921 f*R *TO* 132 i 825 tft iRfriM. 1744 ^ 
SPf^^ ^ ^ 134 1614 ^ ^=f#f 135 1603 138 i 8 49 ^ 

toffnOT>: 137 1850 m M&mui 138 1662 s?N§# 139 i7 36 i? 

f^lOMiHiK^: 140 1536 Cffa *Tft% 141 i 02 e ^ qfw<t 142 1711 !T 

^rerraw 143 iso7 *£*f 144 1737 ^ ?tthtc% 145 152s ^ ^tft 146 

1671 W ^ 147 1738 HI *TK4I«W 148 1920 W^f WRFf 149 1729 
foFFTFT 150 1936 SffiT 151 1563 ^ 152 1657 cf fif 153 
1843 W% 'Tf^TIW 154 1617 'TFHFPTWft: 155 1858 5P^ 166 - 

1586 Wfe f^nrra^ 157 1842 ^3f ^ 3 PFR 158 1551 159 1942 3RFt 



*(K); smnfPTFT *(H); MH; TOTfW^ft: V. 128 qfe | W3TFT KH. 

129 Sffa t W^IW KM. 180 ¥R I gffwpT HRV, and Nandi (K) ; CfR^>Ft K. 
m f?rf? I f*R Ksk(K)K(Sk)K(S); fafe in printed edition of K; fa? fafe V; 
fafe H. 132 f*T«r i gPT^ K. 133 Tft I ; FR# ^ K; *Rft H; »Rqf ¥fgft V. 134 *R \ 
Spffl^ KMRH; *ft^ V; JpfTSR *(H). 188 *{£ \ JST K; 52: ^ V. 
136 *T5T I W (^F^t) K; *m T^T V. 187 *nr I TR^T KV; *T#% -f ^fcfel fctHl&ig r 

«N ^ V * "O CS ft (S C <\ "S C N 

<PFTTf^?c3T: P; VC remark =3Trf^T^" 5^T RT^ [g R W ¥TWT TTFccT; ^fhM^^T: 
S. 188 W I *(K); 5Rt^T and WRrS (V*nfe) according to HV. 139 W I 

TRRSf MR; W S^TST 5PS# *(S). 140 Sfcf i 3M*i«r<=M < SkMH; ^^TR HVK; 
FFFR in printed edition; ff=RJ^PTT K(SP); W$ V 141 ?|fw ( KS. 
142 EFf j HK omit xj". -^KlP-M , *PT *T B{K)R; £pT ^ ffcF -=IWMKW<0 
K; qf^raw cT^TR V. 143 ?? I £RT ■fldWW *(K); qfsr *H; frR# V. 144 J 



WHM K; ^RFSFf K(P). 145 I ^IK; *(R); M(Sk); STFRT^ H; 
RR^SfT^ V; ^ "^T. 146 T| I M omits. TSf^cT S; Tfc^Fi HV. 147 W- 1 

p- ftt K; t& *(SK); R; ^3 ^ W HV. 148 HT I ^ C(K)MR; 

STRfT^ D(K); ^7 ^RT m i^ l^ H; SJ^ft V. * 4 f t K; 5Tfp M; 

5f?W S; ?R wf^T lW?rt H; ^TT^T^, Wf^f Wf^* ^'f^fH^cW I «M <* W <| V; 
m R. 160 5Rn *(S); K(S); in printed K it is <m; rRT KsK(K); 

5Rf, *(H); ^RT ^RT V; fwfN^fR K. 151 I STRT: K. 

W2 W^ I W?T5 K; Wrz *(K); S; ^5 •(SKJ.v^QZOT.'RR^ HV. 183 ^fe I 
MH; 154 ^ \ ?TTW KH; ^p^T C; SF^R *R(H). 155 I 

^Hk'HR *Rft K; miUti #FPTWft *(K); TFT ifcf ^ mf^RR K; 

wki«Vt>K ^{s^'£^vj5|r *(S); w ^hi*iw**k^>: h ; 

^ TRfl V; ^ WW^^TT'Tt: M; 5^ ^Ci;;i : ^v^?^| ; ?^^ ; H. 

■- 7 Wfe I «rfe K; ^fe *(K); l§; *(H); ^fj ^ V. l58 ^ » 

?F^Ff KM; ^TOT RH; # ^t V.; 169 ^Rjf 1 H; *(S)K; W V. 



216 : s. sbngtjpta [vol. vm, 

♦ 

*#f^SFT|T#! 160 1883 «ITcT ^%3FFTt: 181 1709 fk% %cRTWRf^T%t| 162 
1605 ft^T #7 163 1686 ft^> (!) ff^RTWr 164 1940 ( 2 ) 165 1705 ^ 

c 

^fe^sR" 166 1881 ^TW^i" 167 1932 sqif f^RT^cT^Pr 168 1691 ^5 (1) 

^rrsn^TFr 169 1554 513(2) ^f^wft: 170 1855 * src> (3) ^r^qT^ 171 

1715 SfJ3? xf t WlT<4ifa te M^ ^ 172 1556 178 1555 cpFSf ^F^ffi 174 
1790 #f> 175 1 645 5T5 ?TRW 176 1646 5Tfe 177 1833 STrSr 

>D 'O t© 

€N^W 178 1619 5T^? ^TkRW^ 179 1612 3FT ^ 180 1735 5fS 
SRFft 181 1546 (1) 182 1824 «R (2) *ftefljr 183 1574 fe^f 184 
1565 (1) OTFPTTOTt: 185 1855 ( 2 ) OT^R^TTW 186 1624 187 
1623 : HWt I^ofRR" 188 1634 fpPTW 189 1569 ISTR^ STOPftfr 190 

160 m 1 s#^r° Mi %>q^Rt: *(S); s^rsfcrot: v; ^f^TR^#| r ; 

SH; f£f| *(g). 163 f^f \ 164 f"%lSf> (1) 1 fip^F K; f^F D(E)M; ffpf^ E; 

ffpfT f^T H; ffpjv f^nssfT V. 165 fspss?? (2) ( KR omit; see spsfT. 166 I ?rfe 

ot?st M; spr ^rr^^nrrw 7 ^ * K ; sfsrwv. i ^fmFT s; ^ 

*(H); {%tr srr^: *{H). 169 513 (i) i ^5 ^ tfa ^ k ; ?r k&(K) ; ^ 

V. 170 5R» (2) I ^^FnTKsft: MRH; tR^^^cWffi^■ V. 171 5fS(3) J %TTTW 
MK; RH; ^[5 535 |^?f% ^T^WR VC. 172 5T3^ \ ^qMf- 

3Tf«i<*=bi1 K(S); ^QGff^JTRR M(S) ; S supports M; ^ ^qW ^ m I H > I < $\ki 
H; ^3Wrk, ^TTr^W^T^l H. Of. K. (printed edition) ^Frf^THIKlf^HI^ 

%^fr^?^ft% vFZi, g^r%. ^Wot ^T, ^l«<^RlfH^#:. 

^F^t K; ^F£T% MS; *(SSK); ^TcT ^TTR" H; 2^ ^ W% itft, 

gr^r grrgr v. 175 sffa> i ^nt^ ms,- m \ h$ v. 176 5ts \ ^rs *(K); ^rs 

V. 177 5Tfe I *(K). 178 | sft^H fa K. 179 5trZ \ m% K; 
*(K); 5rfrRT#^ *{SK); qzfi V; H omits. 180 m \ TTR #T ^3": (K).; 

m *TH HV. 181 ^ | ^5T^ K; *(K); H; V omits. 182 m (1) | 

SFfi^f KRH; SK; W (T^f ) K; ^ 3ft V; ffeT^ H 183 «T«T (2) \ 

%TRP? K; f^TPTT^ % H; Tffs^ ^ V; *(K). 184 f?HBr I 551^^' 
M. 186 5^3(1} | ^ 4, 1 <4|c£ft: MRH; ^fe #rf: KS; ^ffs *(SKM); ^3 

V omits. 187 5^ST t ^fcf ^>Tf : K; W V; TR^ H. 188 I KVH; 
c^f (iFf^*) K; W# trj^r T^fi" B; M *(R). 189 5ff I STfr K. 190 tsrFcf t ^TFc^ OKH; 
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1562 If *HI<& 191 1718 1? 192 I673 catf tfjj^i} 193 1572 fera 
194 1806 Ecf? 5TfW^ 195 1892 Sflpr ^TFFW 196 1906 ^fW 
*F^RfTOTPT 197 1 888 TO tteft: 198 1880 *TFT ^F^TF!" 199 
1869 ?TTT 200 1908 ^ 201 i860 ^cFf^T^" 202 1681 TO! 
ffW^WT: 203 1635 %TRFT 204 1723 **fS 205 1537 spf>fe 
qfT^T%* 206 1573 fTO: ?RT^ * |ffspsrff^ ' 207 1659 saw ^TWRt 3Tf%. 203 



V. 191 «J| | 5| Kj ^§fcT tfftf: R; qrg" CDVj H omits. 192 ^ | 

irrereR$, to *(K); ^rr^r^t rvh ; $rc*3T *(H); m%TW s rmi^a% ! j v. 193 tsar*? t 

EStf MC(K); ^7 K; *(H); E£<T *(H); ^ ^ V. 194 fcc^ I f^Pc *(SSK); 
ffrfe *(Sk); f^Z *(K); fefiS 5RT^ HV. 193 I ♦(SSK); #3J 

KDhS; ^cR^Tf *(H); R omits. 196 WZgft I accepted by SSK only; see %g\ 

5fH %%^FPT t: RHSK* ; ^ 5ftfcT^R V. 199 \ STR^R" KVR. 200 WK I vFTT 
HKR; ?R (^r) K; D(K); V. 201 i KH; WtWF^ 

R; 1f?# V. 202 I lfH;W ^0; ScFT CJ?T V. 203 FT5T I Fpt V; ?TpT- 
^qRrpff: MH; TRRFpft: V; R omits. 204 f?FEf I ffe MHRj K omits. || *S. 
205 I #| KRV. 206 wfig I qf^I% H; qf^Tlt *(K)j R; ^ K; 

JFfrfe D(K) ; FTife V. 207 f^fRT I TRft 6(S) ; printed edition reads f^RZ *HT«& *, 

f^fS; *(MSK); ffeff fc*T£ f^Tff^; V; H omits. ' ^^^3 ' I Refers to 
and only K who adds : %f%vT W^.^ S^TR %C^!Tf :. RO observes : 4KWftll + K*£ 

VC; *(VC). 
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. THE PROBLEM OF BENGALI VERB AND SYNTAX.. 

By Animesh K. Pal 

{Received December 8, 1966) 

From the structural point of view Bengali verbs may seem to be of two 
types, viz. simple and compound. If the verb is a simple one then it takes 
the verb- ending appropriate under the given circumstance and completes 
the chain of sense inherent in the sentence. But the verbs of the com- 
• pound variety may be of two types, viz. a pure verbal compound, i.e. a 
compound of two verb roots^ together suggesting one action, and a mixed 
verbal compound or a verbal phrase, i.e. a combination of one or two verb 
roots plus another part of speech or one verb root plus more than one parts 
of speech, together suggesting one action. ■ A verb form of the pure com- 
pound type has two components — the first component being in what is 
called asamdpikd or non-finite form. The second component may be 
either finite or non-finite. , Thus although the finite and the non-finite verbs 
belong to two distinctly different morphological categories yet they are very 
often connected with each other within a sentence. Moreover, both the 
finite and the non-finite verbs, are sometimes found to be doubled to express 
certain other shades of meaning. So both the finite and the non-finite 
verbs of the Bengali language may be of four types structurally, viz. 
. simple, pure verbal compound,., mixed verbal compound, doubled verbal 
formations. We shall study the last three categories separately and to do 
so we have to study the non-finite verbs, as the first components of the 
pure verbal compounds are always non-finite. 

The Three Non-fimte Fobmations '■ 

A non-finite verb in the Bengali language has either of these three 
suffixes at the end — (1) id and e, (2) ite and te, (3) He and le. The difference 
between the first and the second ■ suffix of the above-mentioned pairs is 
that the first one is used in the so-called sddhu bhdsd or chaste language, 
whereas the .second one is used in calita bhdsd, i.e. Standard Colloquial 
Let us now examine the functions of the resulting non-finite verb forms. . 

: ■ (a) With ia we derive khdiyd from the verb root Mid = to eat and with 
khdiyd we can have se bkdt khdiyd dsiydche — he has come having eaten 
rice. The finite verb dsiydche may change ■ according to the change in the 
tense and the person of the subject but in such cases the non-finite verb 
remains unchanged irrespective of tense and the person of the . subject, 
examples — tumi bhdt khdiyd dsiydchile ~ you came having eaten .rice, 
dmrd bhdt khdiyd dsitdm = we used to come having eaten . rice, tdhdrd 
bhdt khdiyd dsibe = they will come having eaten rice, etc. In the given 
sentences non-finite khdiyd — having eaten shows the action of eating to be 
completed. ,; Whatever be the stage of the' action indicated, in the finite: 
..verb and whatever be the tense of the. finite verb, a non-finite verb' having: 
the , suffix id clearly indicates the already: completed, stage of the' action. 
But .this' observation is valid only for the occurrence. of a non-finite verb. in..a. 
simple 1 sentences '"There; are' : two: '..'actions, in the gfreix ; • sentence-^e . : bhat 
khdiyd dsiydche, 'viz. : M$.= to eat and as-** to. come.' The main action to 
be communicated in this - sentence is ■ & ■ « :to come and khd » to eat is a 
secondary action. ; ; Thus it seems that the main or the principal, action is in 
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the finite form and the secondary or the subordinate action is in the non-finite 
form. Here the two actions are distinctively separate, the occurrence 
of the non-finite being followed by the finite. But there are sentences where 
the two actions combine to express a slightly different idea. This we shall 
discuss later. The real significance of the non-finite with the suffix efe it is 
now clear, is that it is a subordinate verb within a simple sentence, and that it 
shows the already completed stage of the first action and also plays the role 
of a connecting link between the two actions, itself being one. But in a 
sentence like cheleti gan gahiya bhiksd kariteche = the boy is begging 
while singing, the non-finite gahiya does not look like completed, on the 
other hand, the actions of singing and begging seem to be simultaneously 
continuing. But here also Jcariteche being the principal action gahiya is 
subordinate to it and so both logically and grammatically gah = to sing is 
already completed when the principal action kariteche is taking place. 

'■ (b) With le we derive khdile from the same verb root kha and 
with khdile we can make a minimal sentence — se bhat khaile anyera 
dsibe = others will come after he has eaten rice/ There are two actions 
implied in the sentence, viz. kha — to eat and as — to come, and the non- 
finite khaile is the connecting link between the two actions, itself being one. 
Here dsibe is the principal action and khaile is not only the subordinate 
action, its subject is different from the subject of dsibe. Whereas the sub- 
ject of khaile is se, the subject of dsibe is anyera. Thus in the given sentence 
there is one finite verb dsibe but there are two subjects se and anyera. It is 
to be noted here that the subject of the non-finite formation with the suffix 
He cannot simultaneously be the subject of the finite verb as is possible in a 
simple sentence containing a non-finite formation with the suffix id. After 
one writes se bhat khdile the subject of the verb as must be someone else, it 
cannot be se. The non-finite formation khdile apprehends something 
more to happen, thus it is a condition for the next action. The action in 
the finite formation . takes place only when the action in the non-finite 
formation with the suffix He is already completed. So it is clear that the : 
non-finite formation with He indicates the already completed stage of its 
action and creates a condition for the next action in the finite form and is a 
connective between the two actions.- ' 

(c) The third non-finite ■ formation has iie asits suffix and we may 
have a sentence with it as si bhat khdite as e ^ he comes to eat rice. It 
appears that the non-finite formation w^ an English in- 

finitive as it has the same relation to its object as has an English infinitive. 
But it cannot be considered as an infinitive because it differs from an Eng- 
lish infinitive in two ways. . An English infinitive is a neutral unit, whereas 
the, Bengali non-finite formation with ite is a, derivative unit created from. a. 
verb root by adding a suffix. The English infinite . is, nominal in character'; 
;but -the Bengali non-finite formation with iie is verbal in character. " , lit ' the 
given sent^ clearly, whereby:' 

the action has hot started. It depends on the 'principal action in the finite 
form to create a condition for it to start, itself being a subordinate action/ 
Take for instance a sentence where the finite verb is in past perfect tense as 
se bhat khdite dsiydchila » he had come to eat rice. Here we do not know 
whether the subject actually ate or not, but only that he had come to eat; 
It is clear that in this sentence the action of eating is secondary -in, .con-;, 
sequence to that^ o non-finite formations 

aad Ma^e side by side here. Whereas khdiyd indicates that the 
action is complete, khdite indicates that the action has not started even. 
Moreover, the non-finite formation with iii, being second in sequence of 
actions, is not a connecting link between the two actions. 
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; The Verb Fobms of the Pure Compound Type ■ 

We have stated earlier that the Bengali verbs of compound variety 
may be of two types, viz. pure compound and mixed compound. Here we 
■shall consider the. pure verbal compounds, i.e. compounds of two verb 
roots, together suggesting one action. These are the compounds of two 
verb roots placed side by side and suggest one single meaning which is 
somewhat different from the original meaning of either of the two verb 
■roots. The over-all meaning of the compound is actually a new one evolved 
in the process of the two verb roots joining together in a samasa-like com- 
bination. For example pade giye (pade giye byatha pelum = having 
tripped I got hurt); iuye pade. (iuye pade hJmri dram bodh Kola — having 
lain down 1 felt greatly relaxed), dekhe phele (byaparta dekhe phele cheleti 
bipade padla — having seen the matter the boy. got into trouble), lea re diye 
(Jcajta hare diye anutaptd hayeclrilam — having done the work I became 
repentant), etc., are all in non-finite form and each one of them is a com- 
bination of the two verb roots (both in the non-finite form with the suffix 
id) with a single over-all meaning. Now pade giye — having fallen, iuye 
pade — having lain down, dekhe phele = having seen, hare diye = having 
done — all these non-finite verbal formations give one over- ail meaning 
which stems out of the first component of the compound.. Moreover, with 
the change of the second components there will be differences in the shades 
of the over-all meanings of these compounds. It reminds one of the English 
prepositional idiomatic verbal phrases where prepositions are put after 
verbs in order to alter .their signification and where the over-all meaning of 
the phrase changes with the change of the preposition. Nevertheless, there 
are many differences between this phenomenon of English and the Bengali 
construction which we are presently discussing. To return to the point 
we were examining, all the above-mentioned non-finite verbal formations ef 
the pure compound type have another thing in common, viz. both the com- 
ponents taken separately show the terminal suffix— e = 'ia. These 
compounds, each taken as a whole, behave like an ordinary . non-finite verb' 
form ending in e = id and they have the' same significance and function 
in the sentence structure in which they occur. These compounds can 
be used as finite verb forms also and in that case the first component re- 
mains in the non-finite form but the second component takes the necessary 
finite verb endings. In this content we shall consider the non-finite vei*b 
forms of the pure compound type alone as the structure of the compounds' is 
our main interest here. Besides, the relation between the two components 
remains the same both in the non-finite and the finite formations. 

Now we must understand (a) how the two verb roots combine to give one 
over-all meaning and . (b) why they combine and (c) what their special utility 
is. In the .compounds under scrutiny, the meaning of the first component 
ultimately survives while the second, component, whose' meaning is either 
partially "or totally lost, gives a twist and imparts a different shade to the 
meaning of the first. By changing the second component, the shade or the 
twist in the over-all meaning of the compound can be changed. Now, 
what is this shade or twist ? Let us consider a few examples. The four 
non-finite verbal formations of the pure compound type cited earlier, pade 
giye, iuye pade, dekhe phele and hare -mimis their second components—* 
will be pade] "ifUy^/d^hi^6:h^ meaning having fallen, having lain down, 
having seen and having done respectively. So it seems that translated into 
English pade giye and pade have the same connotation; Then why a,dd 
another component to increase the complications ? Moreover, the meaning 
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of the second component taken separately seems to be rather irrelevant 
for example giye taken out of pade giye means having gone, pade taken 
out of iuye pade means having fallen, phele taken out of dehhe phele means 
having dropped and lastly diye taken out of hare diye means having given. 
Let us take up just one of these non-finite verb forms for a closer ob- 
servation. As hare means having done and diye means having given, hari 
diye should have meant having done and having given but instead, being a 
compound, it means only having done. But to a Bengalee diye brings a 
delicate nuance of something being done and completed in somebody's 
favour when it is used as a second component. So diye, first of all gives a 
twist to the meaning of the compound. It suggests by nuance that some- 
thing has been done in somebody's favour. Surely, only hare would not 
have satisfied these requirements. The idea of doing in somebody's favour 
is an attribute of the second component diye — having given. Now if the 
compound had been hare phele it would have meant the same as having 
done in English but in Bengali phele suggests that an action has been com- 
pleted all of a sudden and then abandoned. So, although the second, 
components of the pure verbal compounds apparently look irrelevant and 
without any special significance, they express a very delicate nuance which 
should be considered a valuable asset of the language. Can any verb root be 
used indiscriminately as a second component in such compounds ? If not, 
how many are used and to what effect ? We propose to discuss this point 
later. As yet, while discussing the non-finite verb forms of the pure com- 
pound type, we have considered only those compounds which have id = e as 
the suffix in both the components and not any compound or component with 
the suffix ite or He. It should be clearly understood that compounds having 
He at the end of the first or the second or both the components cannot 
occur at all because of the significance of the suffix He which we have dis- 
cussed earlier. , 

• Let us now examine if non-finite verb forms of the pure compound 
type having one of the components with the suffix ite doreally occur in 
the language. In such a construction as se amahe phalii hhaiyd phelite 
balidchila = he told me to eat., up the fruit, a non-finite verb form of the; 
pure compound type does occur. In the given construction hhaiya phelite 
is a compound in which the first component ends with id and the second 
component ends : :: with ite. These two components taken separately mean' 
having eaten and; to throw respectively; : together they mean to eat up* 
So there can be ho doubt that the combination is really a non-finite, verb;; 
/form of the pure compound type. In such formations: as balte giye, dharte 
pere, harte gele, yete pdrle (hathdtd balte giye bddhd pelum = having started 
\ to talk I received obstruction, seshdle take dharte peri bydpdrtd^ 
. being able to catch him the .matter .was understood at -last, Jcdj harte gele 
aman aneh hatha 4unie hay = having gone to do something one has to listen 
to such words, dgdmihdl yete pdrle bhdlo hay — being able to go tomorrow 
will be better) we find a non-finite verb form as a first component with the; 
: suffix te = ite.- But we must be sure about these combinations through 
closer observations; . Taken separately the members of the combination: 
balte giye mean to speak and having gone but taken together they mean 
having started to speak and thus clearly constitute a non-finite verb form of 
the pure compound type. In another combination slightly different &om" 
the previous one, the members of the combination harte gele taken separately 
mean to do and having respectively; taken together they mean having 
gone to do, which is not different from the original meaning of the two 
verb forms in the non-finite found in the combination. So the combina- 
tions like i?arie gele and dharte pdrle are not compounds at all. 
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:^}.;;$qw we must find out when and where two non-finite verb forma being 
used side by side do not form any compound. In such a sentence as tahake 
Jcajti Jcarite baliyd bhdlo Jcara ndi = yon have not done well by asking Mm to 
do the job, we find two non-finite verb forms Jcarite and baliyd side by side ; 
the first one ends in ite while the second one ends in iya. As is evident 
from the English rendering asking, to do or better having asked to do, the 
two non-finite verb, forms do not give one single meaning and they; have 
separate , identities, in the chain of sense expressed by the given sentence. 
It is evident that if. two non-finite verb forms are used side by side they 
do not inevitably form a compound. Let us take up a second construction 
in a slightly reversed manner — Jcajti deJchiya Jcarite cesta Jcario = having seen, 
try to do the, job or have a look at the job and then' try do it* Here we 
find two non-finite verb forms side by side, the first one ending in iya and 
the second one. in. ite. . As in the previous sentence, here too the two non- 
finite verb forms have separate identities and do not combine in a com- 
pound to give one single meaning. Before concluding this point we have to 
examine two other possible constructions. We have previously observed 
that two non-finite formations, both with the suffix iya, combine in a com- 
pound to give one single meaning. Now is it possible that in identical 
constructions these may . not form a compound ? In such a sentence as 
Jcajti deJchiya Jcariyd phiriyd asio ~ come back having seen and done the 
work, the two non-finite formations deJchiyd, Jcariya, both having the 
suffix iya and used side by side, do not form a compound but retain their 
separate identities. In another possible construction such as Jcathdta iunite 
halite motei suJchaJcar nahe = the saying is not pleasant to hear or, talk 
about, the two non-finite formations iunite, halite, both having the suffix ite 
and used; side by side,., do not form a compound either: but retain, their 
separate identities. The four instances cited, examined and analysed in 
tMs respect, all show that non-finite verb forms of the pure compound type 
constitute a special category of their . own and any two . verb roots used 
side by side cannot make a eo^ second components-'of 

the compounds are the real compound-makers : that, is to say, the ability to 
make compounds with a verb root belongs, to that special category of verbs 
which are generally used as second components. A term must now be 
found out for indicating this category. Professor 8. K. Ohatterji coined the 
term, sahaJcdri Jcriyd = auxiliary verb, for them. ■ As I want to use the term 
auxiliary verb root for another functional category of verb roots I prefer to 
call the present category simply verbal compou; ad-makers. ■ ' . 

In. order to find out . the : verbal compound-makers we propose _ to 
examine and enumerate as many pure ': verbal compounds.,as possible so "~ 
we can be sure about them. ' . The following list may not be exhaustive 
it will be enough "to give us a proper idea about the actual occurrences of 
the pure, verbal compounds in Bengali language./ We shall fist these com- 
pounds according to. their; second components. (1) With an we can; have 
hare an = to get something' done, deJce an — to call somebody in, tine an — 
to pull something' in, mere an = to kill and then bring in, dhare an ss.to 
catch something or somebody in, Jcete an = to cut and. bring, something 
in, bhare an = to fill up something and. then, bring in, tule an = to 
up ' something and then, bring- in, Mm ,dn : — to buy something i 
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back, pade as = to read something and come back, kheye as « to eat 
something . and come back, nlye as = to bathe and come back, gkumiye as 
— to sleep and come back, Mile as — to play and come back, nice as ^ to 
dance and come back, padiye as — to give lesson and come back, bujhiye as 
s= to convince someone and then come back, delche as = to see something 
and then come back, pare as = to wear something and then come back* 
dike as — to call somebody and then come back, mlkhl as = to rub some- 
thing on and then come back, mill as — to spread something out and then 
come back, lull as » to raise and come back, uthl as = to get up and come 
back, uthiye as = to awake someone and then come back, namiyl as = to : 
bring down something and then come back, neme as a to come down, 
dye as — to seek something and then come back, bey e as = to row and 
thus come, plyl as « to go on receiving, gey I as — to go on singing or to 
sing and come back, thill as = to go on pushing something, cine as = to 
recognize something or somebody and come back, and a few more con- 
structions. The pure verbal compounds with an and as as second com- 
ponents are difficult to render in English. The idea of bringing something 
in after the particular actions and the ideas of coming back after the par- 
ticular actions are sometimes only suggested in a roundabout way, some- 
times the suggestion is almost absent and again there are cases where m 
occurs as a second component just to give the idea of continuity of the 
action implied by the first component* 

. (3) With oth we can have hare oth to have finished doing something, 
diye oth = to have finished giving something, perl o(h = to have been able, 
bale oth — to speak up suddenly, kheye oth = to have finished eating, neyi 
oth = to have finished bathing, dekhe oth = to have , seen something, ^! 
oth = to have listened to something, hlse oth ■■— to start laughing suddenly,; 
klse oth ~ to start coughing suddenly, gheme oth = to be sweating, JcMi oih 
a© to start crying suddenly and may be a few more constructions/ oth as a 
second component means either to have finished an action or to start domg 
something suddenly and in. a few cases an accomplished stage of an action,;' 
(4) - With tol we have very few pure verbal compounds, viz, hare tqlM to 
have finished doing something, ene tol = to have finished bringing some-., 
thing, etc* ■ ■ (5) ' With thak as. a, second' component in a pure verbal compound; 
we can have some constructions such as pare ihak = to reinain lying so 
wh^ remain dead, base thak =. to remain sitting, 

ihak — to remain lying ^ thak == to remain , standing,; dhmi 

'ihak. to continue to Mold something, ■ etc. ■ Although thak as: a second 
component has other functions in different contexts and constructions yet in 
pure verbal-compounds of the afore-mentioned types it conveys- theidea; of 
continued stage of action. . . ■ ■ ' . , : ; : 

(6) ' With de we can- have a number - of constructions such as tadi^e M ^ 
; to ;':drive : away> ■ it^iytM'.^ ■ toy : ;have : ; trodden Upon, nadiye de 
moved som^ =5 to have^caused something : ;tO; move r ,#^%e:; 

\ 'Mfm. ,to;:-have : . ca^sed : ;:Something' ; or : somebody to be caught : or ;,understooi^;; 
: -Mr iyi:M- ^ to have ;defeated;':somebody >; jiiiye M ^ to bave : caused: someone 
to win, hdsiye de « to have caused someone to laugh, kudiye de — to have 
caused someone to cry, hare de = to have done something for someone, 
kariye de = to have caused something to be done for Bomeom r ldgiyl de- 
to have set something or in some special cases to start doing something, 

have caused something to be heated or to have instigatel 
someone, have inspired someone, khediye de ~— to have tM 

out someone, mere de ~ to have beaten up or, in some special cases^ M 
have misappropriated, sariye de = to have cured, sariye de = to get soji^ 
tMi^ removed, d^are = to have fixed, padiye de = to have taugM 
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someone, pddiye de = to get something plucked, baye de = to have carried 
something for someone,, baiye de — to have caused something to flow, 
caliye de — to have set something in motion or to help someone to get on, 
vmcde de = to have twisted something, diye de =» to have given away 
something, .etc. de as a second component conveys mostly an accomplished 
stage of action or in some cases something to be done in someone's favour. 

(7) With dhar we have a few constructions only, viz.. tule dhar » to 
have raised up, mile dhar — to have spread something out, tine dhar ^ 
. to have pulled back, etc, (8) With ne we come across some constructions 
. such as kede ne = to have taken away something forcibly, mere ne ~ to 
have misappropriated, pede ne = to have plucked something, tadiye ne — 
to have caused someone to be driven in a particular direction, nede ne ~ 
to get something stirred, iuye ne — to have a rest by lying down, case ne — 
to have sucked something by the lips, iusi ne = to have something sucked in, 
ene ne = to have something brought in, diye ne — to have finished giving 
something, niyi ne — to have finished taking something, etc. ■ (9) With pad 
as a second component the, following constructions are found to be used : 
base pad = to sit down suddenly, Mdiye pad = to stop suddenly while 
walking, dhade pad = to beseech someone repeatedly or to hold on to 
someone, lathe pad = to hang on to something suddenly, sure pad = to get 
away suddenly, chitke pad = to scatter in all directions suddenly, chadiye 
pad = to be scattered in all directions suddenly, chitiye pad = to be splin- 
tered about suddenly,, iuye pad = to lie down, neme pad = to get down, 
uthe pad = to get up, giye pad = to have gone somewhere suddenly, tale 
pad '— to lean over suddenly, dhale pad = to droop over suddenly, khule 
pad = to be unhinged suddenly, jhule pad = to hang down suddenly, 
nuye pad = to bend over suddenly, haye pad — to become suddenly, isi pad 
'== to have come somewhere' suddenly, bhige pad — to run away suddenly, 
bhide pad = to join in a gang or in a company, etc. 

(10) With phel as a second component we come across a number of 
constructions such as hare phel = to ■ have completed doing something, 
dhare phel — to have caught or caught - up with something or somebody 
suddenly, ene phel = to have brought' something suddenly, niye phel « to 
have taken something suddenly, ■ hese phel === to have broken into a laughter, 
kede phel = to have bursted into tears, hecephel = to have sneezed suddenly, 
keie phel = to have coughed ■ suddenly, gile phel = to have swallowed 
suddenly, tule phel = to have raised, something suddenly or to have picked 
up something suddenly, khule phel = to have untied or opened something, " 
diye phel = to have given away something suddenly, kine phel = to have 
bought up something, cine phel — to h&ve recognized something, or" some- 
body suddenly, iikhe phel ' = to have . learnt something completely, likhe phel 
— to have . written up something suddenly, ; bale phel = to have spoken . out 

viz. kare bas = to have done something suddenly, dhare bas = to have 
caught something suddenly or to request somebody insistently, ene bas =s" 
to . have; brought something or somebody in suddenly, bale bas = to have . 
said something suddenly, etc. Here, it is necessary to clarify a few points- ; 
regarding the compound-makers (7) to (11); Constructions with these 
compound-makers are difficult to render in English and the English ; : 
equivalents given here should be considered as attempts to give an approxi-;^" 
mate idea and nothing m^ of the idea or nuance of ah 

accomphshed stage of action inherent in some of the ; constructions.; ■ 
idea or nuance . of suddenness inherent in some of the constructions may be 
slight or may be quite mr^^ imparts a very slight nuance 

about the accomphshed stage of action. But in the constructions with 
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m (8) the accomplished stage of action is quite explicit, In the construc- 
tions with pad (9) the idea of suddenness is emphatic/ Again phel (10) 
imparts a twin suggestion of suddenness and completed stage of action. 
The same is true about has (11). 

(12) With bedd a few constructions are used such as hare bedd = to go 
on doing something, dhare bedd — to go on requesting a number of people 
insistently, tene bedd — to keep on dragging something about, niye bedd a 
to move about having taken something along with, khele bedd = to go 
about playing all the time here and there, Mse bedd = to go around laughing, 
dhamke bedd = to go on threatening people, ratiye bedd — to go on spread- 
ing rumour or news, etc, cale bedd =s to keep on moving, etc. (13) With 
yd many constructions are used such as hare yd = to continue to do some- 
thing, bale yd = to continue to speak on something, tule yd « to continue to 
raise or pick up something, gule yd = to continue to dissolve something in 
some liquid, khule yd = to continue to untie or to go on opening something, 
kheye yd = to continue to eat, beye yd = to continue to row, neye yd = to 
continue to bathe, bays yd — to continue to flow, ksaye yd = to continue 
to decay, pade yd — to continue to read, theke yd = to continue to stay (this 
is a peculiar combination as thdk — to stay and yd = to go are contra- 
dictory to each other but here they combine to suggest the prolongation of 
the action of staying), base yd = to continue to sit, nede yd = to continue 
to stir, pede yd = to continue to pick up from a high place, etc. The 
compound-makers (12) bedd and (13) yd have special functions for indicating 
the continuation of the action in the first component. But with yd 
another set of constructions are also used where yd denotes a completed 
stage of action such as phule yd — to be swollen, nade yd = to be moved, 
here yd — to be defeated, pade yd = to be dropped, pude yd = to be burnt, 
bakhe yd = to have gone astray, mare yd — to be dead, cale yd — to go 
. away,, etc. 

(14) A few constructions are in use with lag as a second component 
such as k&dte lag — to start crying, haste lag = to start laughing, Mek la$ 
— to start eating, yete lag =» to start going, dekhte lag = to start seeing, 
nacte lag to start dancing, gdite lag = to start singing, dite lag = to 
start giving, nite . lag = to start taking, uthte lag — to start rising up, 
ndmte : : ldg to start going down, karte lag =■ to start doing, etc. As is 
.■evident from the English equivalents lag as a second component indicates, 
the storting of an action* ; &s "a second component the fohowin^^ 

^ednstruoti^^ it is'- ■necessary; to spend (time), 

yete ha =» it is necessary to go, khete ha = it is necessary to eat, pete ha = 
it is necessary to receive, ante ha = it is necessary to bring, dharte ha = it is 
■'necessary to catch or hold or request, 

; liit or Ml, is' : necess.ary; to die, parte ha == it is necessary to 

■wear, pa^^- M^iit is necessary to read . or felly pddie -ha: = ■ it is necessary t6 

; ,; ;pMck;-or to raise, (a 

;v';fs^ laugh, node ha :^ : it;'ia' 

necessary to dance, gdite ha = it is necessary to sing, einte ha = it is. neces- 
sary to recognize, kinte ha =« it is necessary to buy, f0e ha — it is necessary 
to pick up, IchwMe lia — it is necessary to open or unite, bhulte ha .-=== it is 
■■necessary to forget, karte ha ^ it is necessary to do, d!i£e fta = it is neces- 
sary to give, nite « me^e 
spread^ . Me^e M, = it is; necessary to play, ■ pMlie ha — ■ it : is : j necessary to 
drop or^w necessary to tie, radhte ha P it is. 

necessary to cook, #i$£e necessary to grind, m£$£ M = it is neces- 
sary to mix, Mrie ha '== it is necessary to be defeated, $i#e = it is neces- 
sary to win, Urate ha = it is necessary to defeat or lose, padate M « it is 
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accessary to teach, Sekhate ha it is necessary to educate, bmidti ha a: it is 
necessary to build or fabricate, sunte ha = it is necessary to listen, gunie 
ha ,.= it is necessary to count, phirte ha = it is necessary to come back or 
turn back, bhidte ha = it is necessary to come closer, ghurte ha — it is 
necessary to go around or about, muchte ha - it is necessary to wipe, jha#ie 
ha = it is necessary to dust, lepte ha = it is necessary to plaster, matte ha "= 
it is necessary to be enthused, etc. It is to be noted in this respect that in 
the constructions with lag and ha the first components end with te instead of 
the usual id. These constructions axe not possible with the first com- 
ponents ending in id but those constructions which have their first com- 
ponents ending in id may also have first components ending in ite or te 
sometimes, ha as a second component, i.e. a verbal compound-maker, has 
certain special features which distinguish it clearly from the other verbal 
compound-makers. Firstly, the constructions with ha have a sense of 
compulsion inherent in them which, while rendering them in English, I have 
tried to indicate with the phrase 'it is necessary* although these construc- 
tions can be used in all tenses. Secondly, these constructions can never be 
used in the sentences which are in active voice. Thirdly, most of the verb 
roots in everyday use can make compounds with ha. 

: (16) With rakh as second component a number of constructions are 
used such as dhare rakh — to continue to hold on, tene rakh = to continue 
to pull back, kete rakh — to have something cut, dheke rakh = to have 
something covered, mekhe rakh — to have something mixed, kheye rakh = 
to have something eaten, dekhe rakh — to have something seen, diye rakh 
=5 to have something given, Jchule rakh = to keep something open, . cine 
rakh = to have something recognized, kine rakh = to have something 
bought, pade rakh = to have something ; read, phele rakh a= to have some- 
thing abandoned, etc. rakh as a compound-maker seems to have two 
distinctly opposite nuances. In a few constructions like dhare rakh and 
tene rakh it suggests continuity of action but in many other constructions it 
denotes not only a completed, stage of action but in addition ; to \that;: it : 
indicates a continued state of the action in its completed stage. (17) With 
cal a number of constructions are in everyday use such as kare cal = to go 
on doing, niye cal = to go on taking, diye cal = to go on giving, Use ml 
sss to go on laughing, bale cal = to go on telling, kede cal — to go on crying, 
kheye cal = to go on eating, geye cal — to go on singing, tene cal — to go on 
pulling, mem cal = to go on obeying, baye cal = to go on carrying, pade ml 
= to go on reading, etc. It is quite evident from the English rendering 
that cal as a compound-maker suggests continuity of action. 

(18) The last in this' list is dch which has a number of peculiarities in its 
application as a compound-maker. It has no non-finite form and so as a 
compound-maker it can only be used in finite forms and that, too, in the 
verbal constructions of the present indefinite tense; In the other; verbal, 
constructions of the simple and compound tenses it does not occur at all. 
For simple past achildm, achile, achilen, dchiU, dchila were used in early 
modern Bengali, specially in poetic diction. These are still used in some of 
the Eastern Bengali dialects. A few examples of the verbal compounds with 
':§0$m a:; compound-maker may ;;be : cited' : : now:'' base dch = to; co^ ^to 
sit, dhare dch = to continue to hold on, niye dch — to be engaged with 
something, pade dch — to continue to lie on or to remain, mare dch » to 
remain dead, duMye dch == to remain standing, iuye dch = to remain lying, 
haye dch = to have become, etc. dch as a compound- maker imparts a sense 
of continuity to the action or rather a continued stage of action. Com- 
pound-maker dch is somehow involved with another compound-maker thak 
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simple and compound tenses. For example a pure verbal compound which 
has ach as its second component must change over to thaJc for the verbal 
constructions in- the future tense (baita pade ache ek hone = the book is 
lying in a corner but baita pade thdkbe ek kone — the book will be lying in a 
corner). But in simple past both ach and thak will be chilam, chile, chilen 
chili, chila. However, ach and a number of verb roots of identical type 
need detailed consideration in respect of the morphology of Bengali language. 

' The Veeb Forms of the Mixed Compound Type or the 

Verbal Phrases 

. The verb forms of the mixed compound type or in other words the 
verbal phrases are combinations of two or more parts of speech in which 
the final or the last component must be a verb form, either finite or non- 
finite* But the combination taken as a whole expresses one single action 
and the entire combination behaves like a simple verb form having the 
same function* So such a combination should aptly be called a verb form of 
the mixed compound type or simply a verbal phrase. This verbal phrase 
must have in final position a verb form which may be either simple or 
compound. , If it is compound it will have a finite verb form as the last 
component and a non-finite form as the last but one component. However, 
in a verbal phrase the simple and the compound verb form in the final 
position must be bound up with a noun or with an adjective to form a 
. phrase and give the idea of one single action taken as a whole. Thus, .using 
the verb roots fear and ha meaning to do and to be respectively with 
nouns and adjectives, numerous actions can be expressed in modern Bengali 
language* Scientific and technological words, words of foreign origin, words 
expressing ; various abstract ideas- — all these can be turned into verbs of 
both finite and non-finite forms to the greatest possible advantage for the 
further growth and development of Bengali language. Some of our gram- 
marians failed to appreciate this advantage and one had even declared that 
the more such verbal phrases are used, the more authors and speakers tend 
to indulge into flamboyance and pretentious snobbery in speech, as in 
this way they can import archaic and pedantic, foreign and long forgotten, 
rarely used words into their language in order to show off. I cannot share 
this: view, wMch I think is erroneous 'and far; from reality.'. A reputed 
Bengali writer has complained that this is a roundabout way of getting 
rid; of the problem ' of the. inadequacy of the verb roots in the: Bengali lan- 
guage and this is a tiresome hindrance for the free play of forceful prose. 
It is a barrier that makes translation from foreign languages a painful' 
activity. To such a point of view it is enough to cite the example of modern 
English which makes use of such verbs as to make, to do, to give, to keep, 
etc., together with nouns and adjectives, and other parts of 0 speech ; to the 

■ best possible advantage. ;// 

. Following this discussion of the verbal phrases in Bengali' language we 
v -will myw 

ponents of verbal phrases in- order to. understand the principles governing. 

■ their structure and function. A verbal phrase may have two or more than 
two components' of which the last component must be a'verb root in finite or 

06j^p^ to:b0 ; :noted 

the actual phrase- maker and that on it depends the verbal characteristics of 
^^thB--:.entire ; phrase* -j/ After ^ exteneive^-observationr;!^ 'have found out that a 
. small number . of verb roots are thus used as the last component of the nw-"" 
merous verbal phrases found in the language. As we have observed earlier, 
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maximum number of verbal phrases. With certain words, however, even 
these two are regarded as inappropriate, and other verb roots deemed more 

. suitable are used in their place. Moreover, these two verb roots are used 
for two different voices, viz. har for the active voice and ha for the passive, 
as in bddi hard (bdditd he hareche ? ~ who has built the house?) and bddi 
haoyd (ohhdne hdr bddi hacche ? = whose house is being built there?). 

: Both har and ha can make plirases with various morphological categories of 
words : from the actual occurrences in the language this should be minutely 
examined and in the following paragraph we should also try to find out 
what other verb roots are used besides har and ha for making verbal phrases. 
Then the complex nature of the so-called appropriateness of a particular 
verb root for making a phrase with a particular word can be fully under- 
stood. 

■'■,'■ >' Professor S« K. Chatterji listed the following verb roots in this category 
and called them samyogmulah dhdtu — connecting verb roots : har = to do, ha 
= to be, de — to give, pd — to get, hhd — to eat, mar — to hit, yd = to go, 
has — to feel, had — to proffer. This list shows '.seven verb roots besides 
har and ha. Let us now examine the occurrences of each one of these verb 
roots. Of these seven, has = to feel and bad = to proffer occur only in 
, one word each, viz. bJidlobds = to love (to feel good to someone) and bhdt 
bad = to start serving rice (to proffer rice to someone). In medieval and 
early modern Bengali a few other phrases with these two verb roots might 
have occurred. Now there is no other trace of their use in the language. 
With the root yd — to go, we have such phrases as hdje yd = to go to the 
working place, golldy yd ^ to go to the dogs, jdhdnndme yd = to go to the 
devils. Very few such phrases occur in the language. It is to be noted that 
when in combination with the verb root yd, the noun adds e, the locative case 
inflexion. With the root mar s=s to hit, we have such phrases as doud mar 
== to start running suddenly, Idph mar = to jump suddenly, cdl mar » to 
put on airs, dhdppd mar =» to bluff, thdppdr mar = to hit with the fists, 
cad mar — to slap, hil mar = to punch, ghusi mar = to box, lathi mar = to 
kick, lywm mar = to kick back or to trip someone, thohhar mar = to peck. 
. at suddenly, lathi mar = to hit with a stick, ghum mar = to start sleeping, 
dub mar = to disappear suddenly, pddi mar = to start to cross, cup mar = 
to become silent suddenly, huknm mar = to order something suddenly, 
■ churimdr =z to stab, bomd mar = to hit with a grenade or a bomb, guU mdr 
= to hit with a bullet, dhdhhd mar — to push suddenly, etc. A few more of 
such phrases may occur in the language. In order to understand the signi- • 
ficance of these phrases with the root mar it is useful to examine and group 
them according to their connotations, (a) cad mar, thdppar mar, hil mar, 
ghusi mar, lathi mar and such other phrases may be grouped together, as 
all of them indicate the action of hitting with one or another limb of the 
doer, (6) -thohkwr mar, dhdhhd: mar .belong, to - another ': group, ■ /and;' ;these -. : 
phrases indicate that the action of hitting is sudden, i.e. to peck, to push and 
thus to hit someone suddenly, (c) lathi mar, churi mar, guli mar, bomd mar 
belong to another group and indicate hitting with something such as a' stick* 
a knife, a bullet, a grenade or a bomb." These phrases are combinations of 
the instruments of hitting plus mar = to hit. (d) ghum mar, pddi mar, etc. 
may be included in another ' group, as in these plirases- the original idea of 
mar = to hit has no relevance; here mar imparts an idea of the beginningof 
the action to the .phrase, for example ghum war « to begin to sleep, pddi 
mdr ^z to begin to cross, (e) huhum mar, dub mar, cup ^nar r doud mar, Idph 
mar belong to a group which evidently utilize the root mar to convey the 
suddenness of the action. (/) dhdppd mar, cdl mar or gulmdr are phrases 
where the root mar is merely used to form verbal expressions from the nouns 
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dhappa = bluff and cat or gul = tall talk. In these phrases which do not 
belong to the: chaste language but are very much in use in the day-to-day 
life, the root mar simply suggests the idea of an action. 

With the root kka — to eat, we have such verbal phrases as (a) hocat 
hha = to get tripped, tdlhhd = to become slanted, tol hha — to get a dent, 
dchdd Jchd = to take a headlong fall, dhdhhd Mid = to get a push, (6) ghol 
Jchd = to be thoroughly bluffed (lit. to eat buttermilk), Jchdbi Mid = to be in 
real trouble, cakkar hha or ghurpdh hha — to move in a circle, hdoya hha = 
to enjoy the open air. The use of the root hha in these phrases suggests 
that the action is directed to the doer himself, i.e. toward the grammatical 
subject.' But these phrases evidently belong to several, groups. In such 
phrases as tol hha or dhdkhd hha the original meaning of the root hha = to 
eat is irrelevant and the root hha only suggests the idea of getting some 
effect of an action. . The other group of verbal phrases with the root hha 
includes such phrases as ghol hha, hhabi hha. Here, the root Ma is relevant 
as ghol = diluted curd is really a drink but ghol hha suggests something 
entirely different, to be thoroughly bluffed. Hence, this is more than a 
verbal phrase, this is an idiom. Similarly, hhabi hha really means to gasp 
for breath while drowning. No doubt, a person in such a predicament 
gulps clown a lot of water and so the root hha is quite relevant but the verbal 
phrase hhabi hha = to be in great trouble, surpasses its real meaning by its 
suggest! vity in an idiomatic use. An identical formation is hdbudubn hha, 
which means the same . as hhabi hha. hdoya Mid = to enjoy the open air is 
also an idiom. Literally, it means to eat the air. Yet another group, 
includes such verbal phrases as cahhar hha, ghurpdh hha, where the root hha 
suggests movement. 

With, the root pa to get, , we have such verbal phrases hhide pa = to 
feel hungry, ghumpd — to feel sleepy, which may be. grouped together, -as the 
root pa here : means to . feel* bhutepa ==. to be possessed by a ghost, danoy pa 

— to be possessed' by a devil may be included in another group, as 
the root pa here means to be possessed, bohd pa == to find somebody 
a fool,: ohelemdnus pa — to find somebody immature, mdmdf-bddi pa 

— to find a place where any amount of licence is allowed, may . again be 
included in another group where the root pa suggests to find, par pa = to 
get away with something, bdge pa = to get somebody under one's control, 
hate pa = to get something in hand, dehhd pa — to get a chance , of meeting 
somebody, may be grouped together, as here the root ^stands for to get, 
■The verbal phrases formed with the root de = to give, belong to two groups. 
In the first group it is added with a noun which is but a name of an 
action, as in s&tdr de = to swim, pddi de — to cross, raond de « to start on a 
journey, doud de ■ = to ran, Mid de = to walk off, mocad de = to twist. 
In these phrases the root de only indicates the action, seemingly , ' because 
we do not have roots for such actions in Bengali language. . But in some 
phrases such as in doud de and hUtd de the root de has a special role to .play. 
Both x2o«c2 and Mp being' proper 'verb roots' themselves are combined here, as;; 

■ nouns with the root de to. suggest that the action has just begun.." So doud 
M actually means to start to run'; similarly hUtd de means to start to walk 

.. ' off. In ishe; second group of phrases the root de, in combination with each 
'different noun, has a different connotation, such as in darjd or dor jot kapat 

r'.de:^ to shut the' door, han de === to lend, one's ear to someone, pUcil de = 
to construe make : :"a^'thicket on the boundary* 

mmmMm M ^ de to ^^prescribe ;sometMng f ^# 

'4e ; = t : 0; ; repay a debt* 

As we have considered the root har and ha earlier, we shall not lengthen 
this examination fu^ apart from these nine phrase^making roots 
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listed by Professor Chatter ji there are many more in use. I may just mention 
a. few of them here. I shall try to be as exhaustive as possible yet a few of 
them may still remain unlisted. We find verbal phrases with the root 
dekhd = to show, as in kald dekhd — to dupe (lit. to show banana); with 
dekh = to see, as in sarse phul dekh = to see yellow being hit with something 
(lit. to see the flowers of mustard), andhakar dekh = to be blinded (lit. to see 
darkness) ; with chad — to leave, as in cithi chad = to drop a letter, kapad 
chad = to change a suit of clothes, hukum chad — to give an order; with 
dhar = to catch or hold, as in ram dhar = to be coloured, cor dhar = to 
catch a thief, mane dhar — to have fancy for something, baji dhar — to 
wager, pdye dhar = to beseech somebody earnestly (lit. to catch or 
hold the foot) ; with otha = to raise, as in prasna othd — to raise a question, 
hatha othd — to raise a talk (i.e. to start a talk), bddi otha = to raise or 
build a house, cUdd othd = to raise subscription, jate othd = to take some- 
body back to his caste. In this context, it is noteworthy that the- roots 
othd and tol are not only identical in . meaning but all the phrases formed 
with othd as shown above can be formed by tol as well and. the meaning will 
remain the same. 

Verbal phrases are found with rata = to give publicity to, as in gujah 
rata — to spread rumour, khabar rata ~ to spread news, ninde rata — to 
spread mahcious opinions ; with pad = to pluck, as in hatha pad = to start- 
talking about something, phal pad = to pluck fruits ; with pdkd — to cook, 
as in dot pdkd = to gang up, data pdkd = to make into a lump, gandagol 
pdkd = to cook up trouble ; with pat = to set, as in jdl pat — to set a 
net or a snare, leal pat = to set a trap, dai pdi — to prepare milk for making 
curd ; with pdta — to set up, as in bandhutwa pdta = to establish friendship 
with; with basd = to cause someone to be .seated, as in bdjdr basd = to 
establish a market, pddd basd — to set up a community, prajd basd = to 
settle tenants, meld basd = to organize a fair ; with khol — to open, as in 
dokdn khol =* to start a shop, klab khol = to start a club, bybsa khol = to 
start a business ; with khel = to play, as in pyUc khel = to play tricks with, 
buddhi khel — to manoeuvre with intelligence, hdoyd khel = to be airy; with 
phel = to cast, as in jdl phel — to cast a' net, chip phel = to cast a fishing 
line, din phel = to fix a' d&be 9 Mpade phel ■= to lead Mto itouhle; with par 
= to be able to, as in bhdlo par = to be able to do well; withioZ = to raise or 
lift, as in the constructions identical with othd and also as in jal tol — to 
lift water, phul tol — to pluck flowers, jdt tol = to abuse by mentioning- 
one's caste, mdtha tol = to raise one's head, makhan tol = to skim butter, 
mdthdy tol = to idolize (lit. to raise something upon one's head), bap tol — 
to abuse by mentioning one's father, iodh tol = to collect the debt of a 
feud, tdl tol — to make a racket ; with ne = to take, as in dale ne to 
accept in a party ; with thdk — to remain, as in sambandha thdk = to have 
relations with, bhab thdk = to have good terms, bhay thdk = to have fear, 
kdj thdk s=a to have work, dgraha thdk = to have interest, aniccha thdk — 
to have unwillingness, jor thdk == to have power over something. ■ . 

: .The verbal phrases , with the root thdk are noteworthy for several 
reasons . Firstly, in the. infinitive form of. .these verbal phrases the ■ root thdk 

In other ' words; the infinitive form, of the verb, stem uch is thaka. This is 

estrange,; 

also occurs in the finite form, but only as a simple finite, such as in dmrd ai 
rdsidtdy thdki = we live in that road, bagh bane thdke — the tiger lives in 
the forest, tomrd thakcho na hin t = why are you not staying, se ai bddifdy 
^ihakto ^ 

in the hotel, Mm thekechila hi ? = did they stay? But we lived in this 
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house will be amrd, ei bdditdy childm. To be present will be upasthit ihdkdin 
the infinitive, but in simple past, as in setakhan upasthit chila we find chila— 
a quite different stem — appearing suddenly in the simple past indefinite tense. 
Secondly, in a so-called compound tense, such as in the future continuous in 
the indicative mood, the root thak is used rather like a verb ending (inflexion), 
for example dgdmi Ml eman samay amrd pdhadtdy uthte thdkba = tomorrow 
at this time we shall be climbing upon the hill. The future continuous 
in the imperative mood also requires the root thak at the end of the original 
verb, for example tomrd dal bedhe yete ihaka = keep on going in a group. 

Verbal phrases are found with khdt = to labour, as in majur khdt = to 
work as a labourer ; with khdtd = to apply or employ, as in jor khdtd = to 
apply force, kauial khdtd = to apply a trick, majur khdtd = to employ a 
labourer ; with pad — to fall, as in jale pad = to be in trouble (fit. to fall in 
water), dale pad = to be included in a gang (lit. to be fallen among a gang), 
naj ar pad = to . have drawn someone's attention, tarikh pad = to have 
given a date, kdj pad = to have a work all on a sudden, kam pad — to find 
something in short supply, bdj pad = to be struck by lightning, dhard pad 
— to be caught, hate pad = to fall into somebody's clutches ; with cd = to 
want, as in bhdlo cd — to want somebody's good ; with kdt — to cut, as in 
sdtdr kdt = to swim, chadd kdt = to chant a doggerel verse, Bk kdt = to 
draw lines on something, paket kdt = to pick a pocket (paket mdrd in the 
same sense is more common), idl kdt — to miss a beat in music, suto kdt = 
to spin, bdjdre kdt = to have a demand in the market, tippani kdt = to 
make a jeering comment,, cimti kdt — to pinch someone; with nam — to get 
down, as in kdje nam =* to start working on something, yuddhe nam = to 
plunge into a war, dsare nam = to appear on a public platform, kheldy nam 
« to appear in games, sinemdy nam = to appear in a cinema film, ilekiam 
nam = to stand for election ; with lag = to attach, as in kdje lag = to start 
working, sardi lag = to catch cold, bhdlo lag = to like, gdye lag — to be 
touched in the body, M£d5e lag = to feel hungry ; with fern = to pull, as in 
riksd tan = to pull a rickshaw, sigdret \dn — to smoke aeigarette, mac? £5w = 
to drink liquor or wine, dale tan = to get somebody, into a gang or party;., 
with band = to make or build, as in bddi band '— to build a house, galpa 
band — to invent a story, rdstd band = to construct a road, baled band = to 
make a fool of someone ; with kas = to tighten up, as in anka kas — to do a 
sum, pyUo has — to. play tricks, mdmsa kas = to fry meat balls. 

The above list, which is not exhaustive, contains a total of 34 verb' 
roots .which form verbal phrases with other, words, - . It is quite .clear that they 
warrant inclusion in a special category. For them' Professor S. K. Chatter ji 
has coined the teim samyog mulak dhdtu^ i.e. connecting verb root* I prefer 
to call them verbal phrase- makers, Not every verb can act as a verbal 
phrase-maker. For example ' the verb root as = to come, nd — to bathe, 
kud — to cry, has = to laugh, 'and other such intransitive verb roots cannot 
make any verbal phrase. .. 

Veebal, Phease-makees : ; 

■ .From the' syntactic point of view special importance must be given to 
.the ' numerous Bengali . ■ verb, roots which can ■ form verbal compounds' of 
both pure and mixed type. It has been 'noted 'earlier that not all the verb; 
.roots can make ■verbalv€ompounds:of ; the mixed: type,,; I have listed c)nly 
■34 ; ;su<3h :;verb:.roots^wMchv'are ■capable' of making verbal compounds of the 
:;itiied:;type fmb roots should b 

gpeciai syntactical category and should be called verbal phrase-makers. 
No w y ■ the " 34 verbal ■ phrase-makers ' already . listed and examined include; 
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all the important, i.e. mostly used, verbal phrase-makers; Only a few 
less used ones may have been left out. It is to be noted that these 
phrase-makers cannot be used indiscriminately with other words to make 
verbal phrases. Which phrase- maker is to be used with which word and 
what will be the ultimate meaning of the resultant verbal phrase is a matter 
of current usage, which is the only criterion for such constructions. It is to 
be noted here that not all of these verbal phrase-makers are capable 
of making verb forms of the pure compound type. Just as the verb roots 
forming verbal phrases are called verbal phrase- makers, the verb roots used 
in verb forms of the pure compound type should be simply called verbal 
compound-makers. 

Just as the verbal phrase-makers are the last components in the verbal 
phrases, similarly the verbal compound- makers are the final members of 
verb forms of the pure compound type. Like the verbal phrase-makers, 
the verbal compound-makers should also be considered a separate syntac- 
tical category. And lastly, just like the verbal phrase-makers the verbal 
compound-makers, too, , are governed solely by the current, usage. The 
34 verbal phrase-makers, are again enumerated here to facilitate their 
comparison with the verbal compound-makers. They are: kar = to do, 
ha = to be, bad — to proffer, has = to feel, yd — to go, mar to hit, kha 
as to eat, pa = to get, de — to give, dehhd = to show, chad — to leave, 
dhar = to catch or hold, otha — to raise, rata = to give publicity to, pad = 
to pluck, pdhd — to cook, pat — to set up, paid = to set up, basd = to 
cause someone to be seated, Jchol — to open, Jchel = to play, phel = to 
drop, tol — to raise or lift, ne = to take,. thaJc = to remain, Mat = to 
labour, hhdtd — to employ or apply, pad = to fall, hat — to cut ■,. nam 
== to get down,, lag « to attach, tan = to pull, band = to build, has = to 
tighten up. After thorough examination of the verb forms of the pure com- 
pound type current in the language I have found the following 18 verbal 
compound-makers : an = to bring, as — to come, oth = to rise, tol — to 
raise, thaJc = to remain, de — to give, dhar = to catch or hold; ne = to 
take, pad = to fall, phel ~ to drop, bos = to sit, bedd = to move about, 
yd — to go, lag «= to attach, M = to be, rdlch — to keep, cal = to go on, 
dch = to stay or remain. . It is possible that a few. more verbal compound- 
makers still remain to be discovered. It is evident that a number of verb 
roots are common to both the categories. This categorization is mainly 
functional and the categories are not mutually exclusive. Nevertheless, it is 
to be noted that a number of verb roots belong to only one of the categories. 
Another noteworthy point about these verbal compound-makers is that, 
although as second components in the verb' forms of the pure compound type, 
they belong to a special syntactic category, yet they are also to be found; 
as the first' components, while, one' of the other, 17. verbal compound- 
makers will be found as . the second components ; for example, the verb 
roots de '=s to give and phel — to drop are both verbal compound-makers 
and in ' ■ combination . they : : : may appear ' ■ either ' as ; diye ' pMle<M ^ or pheli 
diyechi. The meanings of, ..the two compound-makers are completely . 
different. Whereas diye phelechi means I have given' away (rather, suddenly), 
phele diyechi means I have dropped (or rather thrown out). This is be- 
cause the meaning of the first component partly survives in. the over- all 
meaning of the compound, to which the second component imparts a 
particular, shade ' or twist,/-;-:;: 

W listed the 18 chief verbal compound-makers whose 

function in Bengali now remains to be discussed. As noted above, the 
verbal compound-makers cannot be used indiscriminately with all verb 
roots, and the formation of the verbal compounds is governed solely 
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by the current usage. Of the 18 compound-makers (1) bedd = to move 
about suggests a repeated continuity of action, such as in hi hare heddccha 
= what are you doing (continuously here and there)?, se machdharl 
beddta — he used to fish around; (2) has — to sit suggests one accomplished 
action in suddenness, such as in hdjtato hare basechi ehhan updy hi? = I 
have already done that thing, now. what is the way out?; (3) yd = to go 
and (4) cal = to go on suggest continuity of action, as in hajta hare ydo = 
go on doing the work, or aneh din dhare hajta hare calechi = I have been 
doing tins work continuously for many days; (5) thah = to remain and (6) 
ach = to remain or stay suggest continuity of a condition expressed through 
a non-finite verb form, as in ar katahsan dudiye thahbe ? — how long will you 
keep on standing?, lohta ehhano dddiye ache = the man is still standing ; 
(7) lag — to attach suggests that an action has been started and will con- 
tinue for some time at least, such as in tar par tar a hajta harte lagla « then 
they started to do the work (or rather kept on doing the work) ; (8) rakh = 
to keep imparts at least two different suggestions, for example in such 
compounds as him rahhlum — I have bought and cine rahhlum = I have 
recognized there is a sense of retaining, hine rahhlum not only , means I 
have bought but it also suggests that 1 bought to retain and, similarly, cine 
rahhlum suggests I have recognized and I shall retain this recognition in my 
memory ; in such compounds as phele rehheche = has dropped something 
somewhere and has left it that way, rdhh imparts a suggestion of continuity 
of a condition expressed through a non-finite verb form; .(9) ha = to .be as a 
second component imparts a sense of compulsion on the agent as in hajta 
dmahe harte hayechila = I had to do that work, agami hot iomahe yete habe 
as= tomorrow you will have to go ; it should be noted here that this verbal 
compound cannot be used in active voice, i.e. ami has to be changed to 
dmahe and iumi has to be changed to iomahe for using this compound-maker ; 
(10) phel s= to, drop suggests completion of the action, such as in hajta hare 
phelechi = I have done the work and finished it; (11) pad = to fall suggests 
suddenness of an action, such as in lohta base padla sss the man sat down 
suddenly ; (12) ni = to take as a second component shows, that the ac- 
tion in the compound is already completed in favour of the doer, such as 
in se jini^td chiniye nila = he snatched the thing away or jholtd nede nao 
= stir the soup yourself; (13) dkar = to catch or hold as a second component 
indicates continuation of a condition expressed through a non-finite verb 
form, as in bdccdtdhe tule dharo ~ lift the baby up (and hold it thus) ; (14) 
da = to give' as a second component always suggests an action directed 
■towards somebody, i.e. it always presupposes a direct' object, as in gam- 
gulohe tadiye ddo — drive the cows away; (15) tol s= to lift up shows a com- 
pleted stage of the action, as in se lohtdhe tine tulla ~ he pulled the man up or 
ydygdtake dstakud hare tulecha ~ you have turned the place into a rubbish 
heap; (16) oth ™ to rise . in certain compounds indicates suddenness of 
action, as in se bale nihla —■ (suddenly) he. spoke out, in certain' other com- 
pounds,, as in ei maPra hheye uihhim — just now I' have finished, my meal or, 
;iqj^ chelegulo ihtu pari ??%e 40>e = the ' boys ^111 ' \^fii^Ii": ; tato^.y' 

;;their-bath;;a^ 

stage of the action; (17) as = to come as a. second component always stands' 
.for the ' completed.; stage of an action .and, sometimes suggests a habit .as''; 
well, as in «m pratihachar pujdr samay hdpad peye dschi-^ : we Me used to 
• getting -clothes- during' the Pujas every year or, for instance, dehhe dyto 
hktdhi ss have a look at the man (and come back) ; (18) an = to bring as a 
second component in a verbal compound retains its own meaning and adds 
it to the meaning of the first component. This combination in a two- 
stage verb form is rather unnatural for a verbal compound-maker, which 
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normally lumps together with the first component to suggest a single 
action, whereby the separate identity of the two verb roots is lost. But in 
such compounds as loktake dhare duo = get hold of the man and bring 
him or se kdjtd hare eneche — he has brought the work completed, al- 
though the meaning of the second component is very prominent and has a 
separate identity, in Bengali the two-stage action is considered a single 
action. In addition, the second component an = to bring also suggests the 
completion of the action. These observations are also applicable to the 
verbal compound- maker as — to come which makes a number of compounds, 
keeping its own identity intact thus turning compounds into two-stage 
verb forms. 

Some verbal compound -makers suggest completion of the action while 
others indicate its continuity or the continuity of a condition expressed 
through a verb form. Of the 18 verbal compound-makers , rakh, phel, 
tol, as, an suggest completion of the action. Another five, has, oth, pad, 
ne, de, have the same function but also add other nuances of meaning, has, 
oth, pad suggest suddenness of action and. ne suggests that the action is 
directed towards the doer, whereas de suggests a direct object for the action. 
yd, cal, tMJc, dch and dhar suggest continuity of the action and two others, 
beda and lag, have the same function and add some extra nuances, beda 
suggests frequency of an action and lag suggests the starting of an action 
and continuing it for some time. Lastly, ha as a second component, i.e. 
as a verbal compound-maker, requires the change of its doer from the nomi- 
native to the accusative case and adds element of compulsion in the action. 
For instance, dmdke yete habe = I must go or I have to go. Thus ha = to be 
when used as a compound- maker stands for compulsion on the part of its 
doer. ■.. 

JL/OTJBLED VEBBAL J? ORMATIOiNt S 

. Doubled verbal formations (both finite and non-finite), in Bengali are 
another peculiar phenomena which need careful examination, Non-finite 
verb forms with the suffixes id and ite are found- doubled in -certain,; con- 
structions, but non-finite verb forms with the suffix He are never found to be 
. doubled. ' Whether ending in. id'm\m ite, a non-finite verbal formation, 
when doubled, suggests continuity of action, as in ami douddiyd douddiyd 
dsildm ~ I came having run and ami douddite . douddite asildm — I came 
running-;'. -In both' the , constructions the verb root doud to run suggests 
a kind of background for the finite verb form dsildm = I came. The' non- 
finite forms being doubled answer to the question 'how' ? — in relation to the 
finite verb form dsildm. For example how did I come ? — ami douddiyd 
douddiyd or douddite douddite dsildm. If a particular part of speech answers 
to the question how in relation to a particular verb, it should, according to the 
accepted notions of grammar, be called an adverb as it actually modifies the 
verb. Now, before we reach any conclusion let us further compare the 
expressions ami douddiyd dsildm and ami douddiyd douddiyd dsildm. Both 
can be translated I came having run in English. But in Bengali ami 
douddiyd dsildm amounts to expressing — I ran and I came put together in a 
simple clause, which has been examined previously. On the other hand, 
ami douddiyd douddiyd dsildm indicates I was running and thus I came, 
put together in a simple clause. Thus the doubled non-finite formation 
with the suffix id suggests that (1) the action although completed continued 
for some time and that (2) the action having continued for some time 
created a background, i.e. a condition for the next action in the finite form. 
This doubling of the non-finite form with id rather describes the mode of 
the finite verb. Let us take another example : ami tdhdke balid balid kdjti 
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karaiyacMlam :== I got the work done by telling him repeatedly. Here 
balidbalid suggests continued insistence on the one hand and a background 
modification for the , finite verb karaiyacMlam . on the other. Let . us take 
another identical construction in the future tense and examine more mi- 
nutely : ami douddiyd douddiyd dsiba, which can be roughly translated as I 
shall be running and thus I shall come in English. Here, too, the doubling 
of non-finite with id suggests continuation of the action on the one hand 
and modifies the verb in the finite form on the other. 

What is the difference between the following two constructions, viz. 
ami douddiyd douddiyd dsiba and ami douddite douddite dsiba ? Both 
may be translated as I shall be running and thus I shall come in English 
and even a highly educated speaker of Bengali may not be able to give a 
satisfactory answer but may regard the difference as neither apparent nor 
understandable. If a difference does exist what is the special significance 
of the second construction, with the non-finite verb form ending in ite ? 
Firstly, let us have a clear understanding of the single and the doubled for- 
mations, ami douddite dsiba — I : shall come to rim and ami douddite dou- 
ddite dsiba clearly differs in meaning. The doubled non-finite formation 
has nothing in common with the single non-finite,. As we have observed 
previously, the single non-finite formation with ite is infinitive in character. 
But the doubled non-finite formation with ite has no infinitive character. 
It is simultaneously a modifier of the action' and presents an action in 
continuity. That being so, ami douddite douddite dsiba conveys a condition 
for dsiba which is a continuity -broken by intervals. This idea of almost 
imperceptible broken continuity of action will be apparent from some other 
constructions such * as lohtd douddite douddite cecdite Idgila ~ the man 
started howling while running or balte balte gdditd chede gela = the car (or 
train) left while it was , being, talked; about, ealte calte thdmle hena ? =■ why 
do you stop while you are moving ? In all these . constructions the doubled; 
non-finite, formation with ite conveys a suggestion of a continuously re- 
peated action and in these cases the non-finite formations with the suffix:, 
its cannot be normally replaced by the suffix id except in the first' construe-:, 
tion. Even there if we say lohtd douddiyd douddiyd cecdite Idgila the sense 
will be different from lohtd douddite . . * > etc, and the difference lies in the 
fact ; that, in douddiyd douddiyd ^ : ihe ■ continuity is rather, prolonged and 
unbroken, whereas in douddite douddite it. is that of a repeated action. On 
closer, examination the difference between douddiyd douddiyd and douddite 
douddite is that these constructions depict prolonged continuation of action, 
and sudden ■ and repeated continuation, of ■ action respectively, ' creating : a ; ' 
background modification for the following action in the infinite form, : 

There are other variations in the doubled non-finite formations, such; 
as kaj kariye kariye cheletdke ord mere phelcke = they are killing the boy by 
making., him work too much. ' Here-, kaj kariye kariye is .a doubled non- ■ : 
finite verbal phrase consisting of a noun' kaj — work plus kariye = having 
made somebody work ; thus a doubled verbal formation of the mixed com- 
pound type is created which suggests not the continuation of the action ' 
but its- multiplicity • This is nothing but a literary exaggeration to make an 
effect on the listener, kaj karte karte hatha balbdr phursat pai nd = 
I : do. not get an ■ opportunity to talk while working is a ' construction 
where kaj karte karte > although a doubled verbal formation of the mixed 
compound type, \ suggests a an a0tiom:: ;: ;: 

This situation is created by t^ the action in the non-finite 

form and is mainly a background for the action in the finite form; kathdtd 
balte balte gdditd ese padla the car arrived even before the word was 
finished shows another verbal formation, balte nd balte which is in fact a 
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doubled verbal formation in which a negative word na = no lias been in- 
serted in the middle of the doubled non-finite verb form ending in ite. The 
negative modifier na changes the meaning significantly, balte na balte 
suggests that the action was started but could not be finished and that 
something had to happen instantaneously. Thus such verbal formations 
play the role of temporal adverb in a way. Such constructions as kaj 
hare kdj kare meyetd sard haye gela = that girl is completely exhausted by 
■ working too much should also be considered as doubled verbal formations 
signifying prolonged continuation of an action (evidently an exaggeration 
for making an effect). Then, again, kdj hare hare kaj hare hare ekebdre 
hanye haye gelum = I am almost mad from working too much is possibly 
the limit of such doubled verbal formations, which are used purely for the 
sake of exaggeration. 

Lastly, we come to the doubled verbal formations of the finite type, 
which are somewhat different from the non-finite type discussed previously,, 
in respect of their verbal connotation. Let us have a few examples first: 
(1) ydo ydo meld dih horo na — go away, dont kick up a row, (2) bali bali 
kareo kaihdtd balte pdrlumnd — I could not utter the word although I was 
on the verge of speaking it out, (3) balchi balchi hare khdniktd samay hdtiye 
dilum — I spent some time pretending I was going to speak out, (4) karba 
karba bale se amahe did dicche = he is giving me hope by saying that he 
will do something, (5) ei ye caturdike ektd gela gela rob utheche er hdrantd hi ? 
= what is the reason for all this hue and cry all around that everything is 
perishing? (6) caturdihe ektd ese padla ese padla bhdb = all around there is an 
expectation of an impending arrival, (7) cortd dhard padeche dhard padeche rah 
uthla = there was shouting to the effect that the thief was being caught and 
so on, (8) ydcchi ydcchi kareo ydoa hacche na = I feel like going yet some- 
how I do not go, (9) etaksane kheldm kMldm mane hacche bate — now I 
have a feeling that 1 have eaten, (10) ydygdtdy esechildm esechildm bodh 
hacche =* I have the feeling that I might have come to this place/ 

In all these, examples the doubled finite verbal: formations are;, qtiite 
simple in structure and also in connotation. In example one, the doubled 
fimte verb form ydo ydo in the . present imperative mood stands for 
insistence. In examples two and eight, the non-finite hare — having done 
has been used after the doubled finite formations bali bali and ydcchi 
ydcchi to make them clear verbal modifiers and the doubling gives a sense of 
prolongation of that condition. In examples three and six, the word 
bhdb — feeling has been qualified by the doubled finite verbal formations 
balchi balchi and ese padla ese padla. The doubling of the finite verbs 
gives the idea of the prolonged continuation of that feeling. In example 
four, the doubled finite karba karba is followed by the word bale = 
having said and suggests a repetition of the action. In examples five 
and seven, the doubled finite formations gela gela and dhard padeche 
dhard padeche are followed by the word rab = noise. This doubling only 
indicates the nature of the noise and suggests that this noise continued for. 
some time; In examples nine and ten, the principal finite verbs are mane 
hacche and bodh hacche, both of which mean it is being felt or it seems, 
and the doubled finite formations hheldm kheldm and esechildm esechilam 
only serve to indicate these feelings. The doubling of the finite verb sug- 
gests, in this case, the continuation of that feeling for some time. Thus, it is 
evident from the above analysis that ^ 

^ responsible fb^ of the 

action while the doubled fimte verbal formation itself plays the role of 
either noun, adjective or adverb and only in one case appears as a verb 
form in the imperative ;mood,^ 
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- CONCLFSION 

This paper attempts to show that the verbal formations in the Bengali 
language are mainly of two types, viz. simple and compound, and that the 
compound verbal formations are of two types, viz. verb forms of the pure 
compound type and the verb forms of the mixed compound type, and that 
doubled verbal formations play a specially important role in the construc- 
tion of a special type of sentence in modern Bengali language. However it 
is needless to emphasize here that further analysis, observation and classi- 
fications are necessary to elucidate the problem of Bengali verbs. 
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\ RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF INDIA AT THE BEGINNING 

OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By BlMANBEHAEI MAJUMDAR 

(Received June 9, 1967) 

If one lias to rely on the writings of Abbe Dubois, 1 William Ward, 2 
H. H. Wilson 3 and Rammoliaii Roy, lie cannot but conclude that the 
condition of Hinduism was most deplorable at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. . All of them depict the Brahmanas as crafty, selfish and 
depraved in taste, the temples as dens of vice and the Vaisnavas, Saktas 
and Saivas as the most profligate creatures in the whole world. A sober 
student of history has to investigate into , the creditability of such a de- 
scription and examine how far it is based on impartial observations. A 
few examples will show that the foreign writers were imperfectly ac- 
quainted with literature and practices of different sects of Hinduism. In 
1801 H. T. Colebrooke wrote that Vopadeva was the real author of the 
Sri Bhagavata Purana, that Ramanuja and his followers worship Rama- 
chandra and that those among the Radhaballabhi sect 'who follow the left- 
handed path j( there is in most sects a right-handed or decent path and a 
left-handed or indecent mode of worship) require their wives to be naked 
when attending them at their devotion 5 . 4 There is no left-hand school 
amongst the Vaisnavas and no scripture of any Vaisnava sect permits 
anybody to . perform any religious ceremony in a state of nudity. Abbe 
Dubois might, have, been influenced by Colebrooke's description when he 
writes that the followers of Visnu offer toddy and opium and all kinds of 
meat, including beef, to the idol of Visnu and afterwards 'the Brahmin 
Pujari tastes the various kinds of meat and liquors and then the same 
pieces of meat pass from .mouth to mouth ^frd&ibaen'wd women, who having: 
intoxicated themselves pass the night together, "giving themselves up 
without restraint to the grossest immorality without any risk of disagree- 
able consequences 5 * 9 A It is .superfluous, to adduce any argument against, a 
writer who could 'imagine : that a Hindu would .offer beef to ^ 
he, writes that the liigh priests, as well as the inferior priests belonging to 
the sect of Siva, are drawn' entirely from the Sudra caste. 6 This is so 
palpably contrary : to ;truth';,that the ;editor /of Dubois ' bot>l has ^charactered 
it as false in the footnote. Dubois further imagines that if disciples fail 



^ by Abbe J. A. Dubois (1765-184S) 

was written some time before 1806 and revised in 1815. 

2 William Ward (1769-1823), the Baptist Missionary of Serampore, wrote his 
M Vim of the History, I/UeraPure and Meligion, etc., of the Hindus ^ 
Description of their Manners and Customs which was written some time before 1815 as 
its page of dedication in was puhEsh^ 

^ 3 Wilson: Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus appeared first 
in the issues of the Asiatic Researches in 1828 and 1832. 

4 Asiatic Researches, VII, pp. 280-281. Vopadeva summarized the Bhagaimia in 
Harilila and collecting some of its verses in his Muktapha lam dedicated it to his patron 
Hemadri, who again wrote a commentary on it, Madhvaeaarya, wlio flourished much 
earlier than Vopadeva, wrote a brief commentary on the Bhagavata* The images of 
Lakshmi and Narayana are worshipped by the followers of Ramanuja* 

* Dubois: Op. cit. (3rd ed., 1939), pp. 286-287. 
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to pay the customary dahsina to the Gurus 'they have been known to 
take away a man's wife as compensation 5 . 1 In another place he says 
that the parents delight on teaching lewd songs and obscene verses to 
their children as soon as they begin to talk. Prom all these he comes to 
the astonishing conclusion that 4 most of the religious and civil institutions 
of India were only invented for the purpose of awakening and exciting 
passions towards which they have already such a strong natural tendency 5 A 

Ward spent a long time at, Serampore, where there were many 
Vaisnavas. But he was ignorant of the most elementary facts about the 
life of Caitanya, He writes that Advaita, the founder of the Vaisnava 
sect, and Nityananda, born at Nadia, persuaded Caitanya to forsake 
his mother and wife and became a Sannyasi when he was 44 years of 
age.s According to Ward Caitanya taught that widows might marry and 
that he wrote to Advaita and Nityananda from Orissa exhorting them to 
labour in gaining proselytes and 'yet few or none j oined them ' A It is 
well known that Caitanya became a Sannyasi at the age of 24, that 
Advaita and Nityananda had nothing to do with his renunciation of 
householder's life, that Nityananda was born in Birbhum and not in Nadia 
and that thousands of people from all classes in society embraced Vaisnavism 
in the sixteenth century. Had the appeal of Caitanya failed to produce 
any result, how could there have been such a large number of Vaisnavas 
in Bengal at the beginning of the last century ? Ward states at one place 
that, the Vaisnavas reject all animal food, even fish, and that nearly one 
half of the Hindu population of Bengal are Vaisnavas composed principally 
of the lower orders. 5 . At another place of the same, book le writes that 
one-fifth of the; whole Hindu population of Bengal are supposed to be 
followers of Caitanya. 6 But again he contradicts himself when he states 
that out of 16 Hindus of Bengal, five will be found to be Vaisnavas. 7 
It is difficult to rely on a witness who makes three such contradictory esti- 
mates/ Ward's antipathy to .the followers of the sect of Caitanya is so. 
virulent that he writes that the Vairagis receive the reverence of the people 
as persons'" eminent for sanctity, but they are in reality common robfoersA 
Here .Ward was attributing to the mild and . docile Vaisnavas of Bengal the. 
characteristic features of the Nagas and Sannyasi raiders, who devastated 
Bengal and Bihar in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Describing 
the activities of the Nagas in 1809-1810, Buchanan wrote that they usually 
carried arms, and a large number of them were serving in the armies of 
Eajas beyond the Yamuna. He . added that' they belonged to seven.' 
alcharas or semi-military establishments, and their Mahants acted as Gurus, 
while the ' multitude go in large armed companies, partly begging and 
partly forcing themselves into service or plundering \ 9 ... 

Buchanan and Horace Hayman Wilson were, unlike Dubois and 
Ward, ; civE; : servants of "the ■ East India -'"Company. ' ■ They had ' no ulterior 
motive in traducing Hinduism. Both of them carried on extensive re- 
searches and employed responsible Indian assistants to collect information 
for them. Their writings, therefore, manifest much greater objectivity.. 

■ w w"" " !" ' wwwwww i « MM i .mi i « a <i m . i ..i h i«. » »w i ii- 1 to > w im h w mmtmmmmmmmmimimmmm ii i ii ' i ii np.M .ii.i . iii.in.n m i i m M. i ■»»«!.■■»<■ »«- ww — «* hm .— ii i n i i i ■ m i n i w mm — » i ». i ' i m i — w- " i r • ' ' —w» » . ' " •<<••<• < "• ' 

;: 2 Ibid.? p. 308* • , ; . ■ ■ < 

: > Ward on the Hindoos, Vol. I, p. 220. ; V:-v' : - . , 

6 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 222. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 293. 

9 Buchanan: Report of Paina and Behar, p. 375. 
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They seldom made any wholesale denunciation of Indian religion or society. 
Even the spiritual guides of the sect of Vallabhacarya called the Maharajas 
or Gokulastha Gossains, who became the target of attack by a host of 
writers from 1639 to 1820, escape with the mild sarcasm from Wilson to 
the effect that they were always clothed with the best raiment and fed 
with the daintiest viands by their followers, who consigned their tana, 
mana and dhana, body, mind and wealth, to the spiritual guide.* In a 
Sanskrit drama, entitled Pahhanda Dharma Khandana, written by Damodar 
Svami in Samvat 1695, we find the Sutradhara telling ^he Nah that young 
damsels now look to the self-dedication preached by Srimat Vallabha 
Vitthalesvara, who has conspired to falsify the meaning of the Veda. A 
Vaisnava then appears on* the scene and exclaims : Ye Vaisnavas, Ye 
Vaisnavas, hear the excellent and blessed Vaisnava doctrine; the embracing 
and clasping with the arms the large-eyed damsels, good drinking and 
eating, making no distinctions between your own and another's, offering 
one's self and life to Gurus, is in the world the cause of salvation. Mutual 
dining, carnal intercourse with females night and day, drinking, forming 
endless alliances, are the surpassing beautiful customs of the persons who 
have consecrated their soul to Sri Gokulesa.' 2 Such a hyperbolic state- 
ment occurring in a drama, evidently written by an upholder of the Smarta 
dharma, need not necessarily be accepted as historical truth. But this 
appears to have been corroborated by two responsible persons at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The first is Svami Narayan (1781-1830), 
a younger contemporary of Rammohan Roy, organizing a crusade against 
the corruption of the descendants of Vallabhacarya in Gujarat. Accord- 
ing to Briggs, he was the first to take courage to expose the vices which 
characterized the lives of the clergy of the sect. 3 The second is Capt. 
McMurdo, who served as the British Resident in Cutch. He wrote in 
1820 that the Maharaja exercised such unlimited authority over his dis- 
ciples in the Bhatia community that 'the most respectable families con- 
sider themselves honoured by his co-habiting with their wives or daughters .* 
Had not this fact been proved before the Supreme Court of Bombay m 
the Maharaja Libel Suit in 1862, the charge would have hem considered 
fantastic. In delivering judgment in this case Sir Joseph Arnold observed : 
'I find it wholly impossible to come to any other conclusion than this, 
that the Maharajas as a class were, and for years notoriously had been, 
guilty of the immoralities imputed to them by the defendant, m the alleged 
libel and in the plea of justification.'^ The strangest part of the case 
was that a witness, whom the Judge considered as respectable, deposed 
on oath that he had seen with his own eyes a Maharaja committing 
adultery with one of his female disciples and that 'it is a custom m the 
sect to pay for witnessing this act ; both the sectary who sees, and the 



1 Wilson: Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 125. '., , ,, , , , . 

2 The Sanskrit passage has been quoted in original and then translated in the 
History of the Sect of Maharajas of Vallabhacaryyas in Western India, pp. : 






3 Briggs, EL 6. : The Cities of Gkijarashtra, pp. 237-238^ Q0A *ori o<n 

4 Transactions of the Literary Society oj ' Bombay, Vol. II, pp. jm-mi 
* History of the Sect of Maharajas, Appendix, p. 119* 
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woman who is enjoyed, pay \ 1 The exposure caused by the libel suit 
has effectively stopped the immoral practices. One Anglo-Indian paper 
editorially commenting on the case wrote : ' The religion of the Vallabhacaryas 
will not survive this blow. 5 It further hoped that 'the worship of Krsna 
is indirectly but more decisively struck at in the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Bombay 3 . 2 But both the sect and the worship of Krsna not 
only survived but also retained the reverence of millions of Hindus. , In 
tins connection it is necessary to note that Tod who had an intimate knowl- 
edge of the votaries of the sect in Rajputana wrote : c The predominance 
of the mild doctrines of Kanhya over the dark rites of Siva is doubtless 
beneficial to Rajput society/ This shows that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century all the followers of Vallabhacarya were not guilty of corrup- 
tion. In 1809-1810 Buchanan found the sect divided into two sub-sections 
Sadharani and Samarpani, the latter dedicating their worldly effects to 
their . Gurus. 8- 

In describing the condition of Vaisnavism in Bengal H. H. Wilson 
was considerably influenced by Ward. 4 He relied on bazar gossips rather 
than the literature of the sect. , He attributed to Nityananda a vulgar 
couplet, purporting that . £ Let all enjoy fish, broth, and woman's charms, 
be happy and call upon HarL* The Sakta traducers of Vaisnavism in- 
vented such sayings. Wilson betrays his ignorance when in explaining, a 
verse of Caiianya Garitamrta (IIL6.74) he found Nityananda fond of a, 
delicacy called Pulina which, however, . means, according to the Sabda- 
kalpadruma, the bank of a river. 5 He imagined that the Tulasi necklace 
was worn by persons of the lowest class in Bengal. As a matter of fact 
it is worn by all devout Vaisnavas, including those born of Brahmanas, 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas. There is a class of people, who are called Samjogi 
Yaisnams or J at Vaisnavas, who. constitute a caste by themselves. They.: 
were confused by Wilson with the general body of Vaisnavas. 

Many writers have assumed that the Bengal school of Vaisnavism lost 
its vitality by the eighteenth century and that no towering personality 
appeared amongst them in the age of Rammohan Boy. The writings and 
experiences of saintly persons, like Raghunandana Goswaini, Radhamohan ' 
Vidya vachaspati , Krsna Chandra Sinha alias Lala Babu, prove the falsity 
of such an assumption* 

.:. Raghunandan Goswami was born in A.D. 1786. . He was tenth in 
descent from Nityananda and lived at a village, named Maro in the district 
of Buxdwan* He had no narrow sectarian feeling in him, Though he 
was a devotee of Radha, Krsna and Caitanya his largest work was an epic 
poem called Eamammyana, in which the Hfe of Rama and Sita . has been 
depicted with great pathos and poetic beauty*- He composed in Sanskrit 



P[\: %:M^U>fy. of the Sect of Maharajas, Appendix, p. 129. The witness, Lachmddas 
■Khimji, said that he. paid 100 Cutch cowries., equivalent to about' Rs.30, for the 
.privilege of being present at the time of carnal intercourse, :. 
: S The Poena Observer, May 20, 1862. ■ ' 
3 Buchanan : Op. cit*,;ip. 372, 

' *: Following Ward' (1,220) Wilson writes that c Adwaitanand and Nityanand who 
being men of domestic and ' settled habits seem, to have made use of a third, whose' 
'simplicity and enthusiasm fitted him for their ■ purpose 'and set up Ohaitanya as tlae 
.founder of the new sect/ As a .matter of fact . Nityananda was a Sannyasin white 

astonishing to find' that an' erudite Bengali scholar," 
Akshoy Kumar Datta, copied this mistake of Wilson verbatim in his Bharatvarsiya 
'■ Wpmakav 8amptadaya y Yol* I. He also, called Advaita as Adwaitananda^and de-^;' 
scribed Raghunath Das a Brahmana (he was in fact a Kayastha) in blindly following; 
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. an original biography of Caitanya called Gauranga-campu. He wrote as 
many as 439 lyrical poems describing the various incidents in the early 
life of Krsna, These have been grouped under 30 heads and published 
[ under the title Qitamala. There are some original episodes like the crowning 
of Radha as the queen of Vraja in it. He also wrote a poem called RadJm- 
: madhavodaya in 34 cantos describing the origin and development of the 
love of Radha. Here, too, he displays considerable originality. Besides 
these he wrote a commentary of the Bhagavata. He was a friend of Ram- 
kamal Sen, the grandfather of Keshab Chandra Sen, and used to call on 
him frequently at his Calcutta residence. He was thus a connecting link 
between the traditional Vaisnava Faith and the Navabidhana Brahmo 
Samaj in which the devotional frenzy was very much in evidence. 

. Radhamohan Vidyavachaspati, belonging to the family of Advaita 
of Santipur, was the most renowned scholar in the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century. Sir William Jones and BL T. Colebrooke consulted him 
on many abstruse points in Hindu scriptures. 1 He wrote an erudite 
philosophical treatise entitled Tattmsamgraha, the manuscript of which 
bears date JSaka 1724 or A J). 1802. He was equally learned in Smriti 
and Nyaya but his special excellence lay in making an exposition of the 
tenets of Vaisnavism in his Krsnatattvarnrta, Krsnahhaktirasodaya, Krsna- 
bhajanahramasamgraha and Krsnarcanadipika . He was highly respected 
by the Rajas of Krishnanagar who did not entertain any kindly feeling 
towards Vaisnavism. 

, Krsnachandra Sinha, popularly known as Lala Babu, was the grandson 
of Gangagovinda Simha, the Di wan of Warren Hastings. Invitation 
letters were issued through inscribed gold plates to numerous Brahmanas 
at ' his Annaprasana ceremony by his grandfather. In 1803 he became 
the Diwan of some of the estates of the East India Company in the newly 
conquered territories in Orissa. But being inspired by the spirit of renun- 
ciation he gave up the lucrative career and settled at Vrindavana at 
the early age of 30, He erected a magnificent temple there at an ex- 
penditure of twenty-five lakhs of rupees and arranged to distribute daily 
food to the Vaisnavas at an annual cost of rupees twenty-two thousand. 
It is said that his sharp intellect and business acumen enabled him to 
acquire landed estates in the neighbourhood of Agra. and. Mathura yielding 
him an income . sufficient for defraying the recurring expenses of the temple 
of the deity Krsnachandrama at Vrindavana. He, however, gave up all 
his wealth and led the life of a mendicant ascetic at the age of 40. He 
became the disciple of Siddha Krsnadas Babaji of Govardhana where 
he spent the last years of his life. He died at the early age of 42. 
But his name has become synonymous with sanctity and renunciation in 
Bengal as well as the Mathura region. The Mathura region covering' an 
area of 168 miles contained numerous hermitages of Bengali Vaisnavas at . 
that time. These Vaisnavas had nothing in this world to call their own. 
They spent their time in meditation and religious studies. They went 
round the residence of a few pious householders in the noon or in the eve* 
ning and received without asking for it some cooked food, on which they 
subsisted. Siddha Krsnadas Babaji compiled a book entitled Bhavanasara- 
samgraha 2 in which he quoted verses from the authoritative works of Kavi 
Karnapura, Sanatana, Rupa, Raghunath Das, Krsnadas Kaviraj and others 
describing the love life of Radha and Krsna and instructed the devotees 
how to imagine themselves as young girls or manjaris waiting upon them 



1 Bhattaeharyya, Kalikrsna: Santipur Parichaya, Vol. II, pp, 660-662. 

2 Published by Haridas Das in 484 Ohaitanyabda (A.D. 1950) from Nabadwip. 
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during the eight parts in which the twenty-four hours of their daily life 
was divided. It is said that Gopal Guru, disciple of Vakresvar Pandit 
an associate of Caitanya, introduced this system of astalcaliya meditation! 
No written evidence, however, is available for the statement. Whatever 
Blight be the truth of it there is no doubt that it was widely accepted, by 
the ascetic Vaisnavas of Vrindavana at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. . 

. It is noteworthy that the followers of the Rama cult adopted this 
mode of meditation by substituting Rama and Sita for Krsna. As the 
Bengal Vaisnavas attached great importance to Varsana, the village where 
Radha is said to have been born, so did the devotees of Rama begin to 
consider Mithila, the birthplace of Sita, as one of the most sacred places 
of pilgrimage. 1 Ramacharan Das wrote the Asta-yama-piijavidhi and 
Jivaram Jugalapriya of Chhapra the Asta-yama-varttika in the first quarter 
of the last century, The devotees ■ of Rama are instructed to consider 
themselves as SakMs or female friends of Sita and attend on her and Rama- 
candra even when they are engaged in the most intimate relation. 

A new sub -sect of the Vaisnavas known as the Karta-bhajas arose in 
the district of Nadia during the early life of Rammohan. Writing in 1826 
Wilson stated that it was founded by Rama Saran Pal, a Gwala, some 
30 years ago. 2 But he really belonged to the Kaivarta caste and is said' 
to have breathed his last in 1783. He was succeeded by his son, Dulal, 
Who died in 1833. 3 The Karta-bhajas introduced some novel features 
such as the recital of mantras in Bengali in place of Sanskrit, selection of 
the Guru or . head of the sect from amongst non-Brahmins, free mixing of 
men and women at religious congregations and the permission of widows to 
re- marry. The influence of the Sahajiya cult was evident on it. ■ 

. The, writings, of Rammohan Roy show that he was familiar with the 
Vaisnava literature and environment. He was born at Khanakul-Krish- 
nagar, where Abhiram Thakur, a close associate of Nityananda, used to 
reside, . His mother was intensely devoted to Radha-madhava, the family 
deity. ' As Rammohan refused to bow down his head before the image, 
she decided to cut off all her connections with him. She refused to take 
any monetary help from her son and spent her last days at Pari subsisting 
on what was offered to her unsolicited by the pilgrims. A contrast is notice- 
able between the views of Wilson and Rammohan with regard to their 
attitude towards the Hindu sects. Wilson seldom made any adverse 
comment against the character and morality of the followers of Vaisnavism, 
but lie roundly condemned the Vamacari SaMas and the Aghore-panihi 
Saivas. 4 Rammohan, on the other hand, defended, on the authority of 
the Kulamava and Mahanirvana-tantra, the habit of taking consecrated 
wine 5 and the Saiva form of marriage, which permitted one to take a 
wife irrespective- of her caste or community, the only restrictions being 
that her husband should not be alive and that she must not be related 
by blood in any way.® He, however, condemned the Vaisnavas ■ for their 
laxity of character ,and disregard of the- rales'.' of ■"■ caste in eating and 
marrying, 7 ■ . , ■ ■ . 

:; l ' Sinha,' Bhagabafci Prasad: Ramabhakti me Easik Sampradaya, pp.'lQhlQ k 2, ■ V:\ 
l-X'^'f Wilson, I^P* 181..-' v.-. 

V Wilaoii,' I, pp, 233^234 ■ ' 

Boy, Rammohan : Can 'Prasner Uttara (in Bengali), Sahitya Farisad edition, 

6 Ibid*, pi 20. ; . ■ 

; y.y0o^mir sahiia vimra f p. 51, and Pathya Pradana* p. 137; 
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In December, 1820, The Friend of India, Quarterly Series, highly ex. 
tolled a Bengali book on the 'present system of Hindu Polytheism' said to 
have been written by Brajamohan. The style and method of argumenta- 
tion as well as circumstantial evidences show that this tract of 84 pages 
was really written by Rammohan himself, i Whether this contention is 
accepted or not, the tract throws a flood of light on the condition of 
Hinduism in Bengal in the second decade of the last century. The author 
condemns the following practices: . 

(a) Performing indecent dances, accompanied by exceedingly in- 

decent songs, before the image, on certain festive occasions in 
the presence of ladies. 2 ... 

(b) Engaging Moslem dancing girls during festivals like Holi, 

Jhoolana-yatra and the celebration of the nativity of Krsna.3 

(c) Bathing in the Ganges early in the morning by young ladies in 

the presence of persons of opposite sex and then worshipping 
the lingam made of earth. 4 

(d) Presence of obscene sculptures outside the temples, e.g. of Jagan- 

natha at PuriA 

(e) Introduction of the worship of deities like Kalooray, Dahsinaray 

. and Olabibifi The author admits that these were worshipped 
by women and men of lower castes . 

Image worship was held to be responsible for all these evils. Those, 
however, who hold Rammohan Roy to be the first to denounce it ignore 
the trend of Indian history in the four centuries preceding him. ISTanak, 
Kabir, Dadu and a host of less well-known reformers were really the pre- 
cursors of Rammohan Roy. The second half of the eighteenth century 
especially was seething with ideas of reform. In 8amvat A.D. 1825/1769 
a saintly person named Ramcharan who was born in a village in the former 
Jaipur State started a sect called Bamsanehi. He advocated the worship 
of nirguna and formless .Rama and instructed, his followers to recite con- 
stantly, .the. name of Rama, ; He died in 1799 ; aiad Bamjan, who succeeded 
him : as the head of the sect, ' lived up to; AD. 1810. . The ■ followers . of the 
sect are to be found in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajputana. 7 Dariya 
Saheb of Dharkandha, Sahabad, district, a . tailor ■ by birth, in many ways 
. .anticipated Rammohan Roy., . In 1808 Buchanan met Tekadas, the successor 
of.Gunadas, who was a direct disciple of.Bariya Saheb. 8 The latter died 
in 1780. According to Buchanan the number of the lay followers of the 
sect was fifteen thousand, while the ascetic followers were estimated to 
have been five to six hundred. Most of the followers of the sect belonged 
to the merchant class, though there were some Brahmanas, Kayasthas 
and Bhumihars, too, amongst them. They did not require any external 
aid, temple or mosque for carrying on their worship. They were required 
to meditate on God at sunrise, at the time of bathing between eight and' 



1 Hay, Stephens. (Ed.): A Tract against Idolatry (Calcutta, 1963). 

2 Ibid., p. i57v - : ^f^. 

V' ; V: 3 Ibid., p. 85. ; ' O^W'i'-H 

& Ibid., p. 1.01. ; ^:V. ; :: 

& Ibid., p. 135* 

6 lbid. 9 p| 83. The first two represent the worship of tiger and the last one the 
goddess of cholera, which, according to the Editor of The Friend of India, was 'created 
within these four years' (Essays on Hindus, -p. 200, London, 1823), being reprints of 
articles published in The Friend of India. 

? Chaturvedi, Parasuram : Uttari Bharat M Santa-par ampam (in Hindi), pp. 61*- 

8 Buchanan : ShaMbad Report, pp. 220-221»;.::',^ : ;- 
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nine in the morning, at noon after taking meals, in the evening and before 
going to bed at night. Once or twice a year the lay followers were required 
to hold a special congregational worship with the ascetics. They prayed 
together, but did not use flowers and then distributed: food. 1 The title of 
some of the books written by Dariya Saheb will reveal the trend of his ideas. 
These were Brahma-viveka, Murti-ukhar (uprooting of idolatry), Brahma* 
caitanya and Brakma-prakasa. In his Ganesa-khanda he condemns as 
Mleccha a person who drinks wine, abducts women, takes fish and meat and 
does not seek knowledge. 

The worship of formless Brahma (Nirakar Parabrahma) was advocated 
by Bastiram, whom Buchanan sought to interview at Daudnagar (Gaya), 
c It is alleged', writes Buchanan, 'that he declares Dana, that is charity 
given to Brahmans for procuring a remission of sin, to be not only an use- 
less expenditure of worldly means, but that in a future life it will prove 
rather prejudicial. His son, who visited me, denied this damnable heresy; 
but it seems to me that he teaches some doctrine which he knows is looked 
upon as dangerous/ 2 

It has already been mentioned that Svaminarayan preached reforms 
in Gujarat while Rammohan advocated these in Bengal. Like Rammohan 
he led campaigns against Suttee and pleaded for better treatment of widows. 
But he encouraged his followers to consider Mm as an incarnation of God 
and asked them to follow implicitly the commands of the leader of the 
movement. He relaxed the rigours of the caste system at the annual 
congregation called satsang, where the so-called lower castes, including 
the untouchables, were allowed to take their meal along with Brahmanas 
and others, 3 But none of these reformers had even a particle of the. 
wonderful learning or rationalism of Rammohan Roy. 

' It is a remarkable fact that southern India, which gave rise to the 
most important religious reformers from the time of Sankaracarya to that 
of Madhvacarya and Nimbarka, remained absolutely quiet in the eight- 
eenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. The Vaisnava followers 
of Ramanuja were busy with petty sectarian quarrels between the 
Tenkalai and the Vadekalais about the sectarian marks on the forehead 
and the correct mode of offering prayers at temples. In 1833 a case was 
filed in the Court of the Collector of Trichinopoly in which the Vadakalais 
complained that they were 'not permitted to recite the invocation verse 
beginning with Mammmja dayapatram, addressed to Vedantadesika, and 
that they were prohibited from joining the Prabandhic recitations at' 
Srirangam temple. 4 The Tenkalai fronted mark represents the two soles 
of Visnu's feet, whereas the Vadekalais contend that the symbol of the 
right foot of Visnu only should be impressed on the forehead because the . 
Ganges spring. from it, 5 

. : ' A number of inspired saints arose in Maharashtra from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century but in the latter half of the eighteenth and the 
beginning: of the nineteenth century did not witness any reform movement 
there* C^ptBm Edward Moor published in the Asiatic Researches, 'An 
account of an hereditary living deity, to whom devotion is paid by the 



•: T > * ■ .Shastri,. Dharmendra Brahmachaxi: SantaJcam Dariya (in Hindi), pp. 32~33* 
2 Bnchanan: An account of the districts of Behar and of the city of Patna, pp. 

mm^^ : : 

' - ' : • ® XL Oi Parilah— Sri Swam! Nararan, pp- 230-282* . \^ W-Xr. : 

* Hari Rao, 'V. 3SL ; Vaisnavism in the south India in the modern period, a paper 
included in Studies in Social History (Modern India) edited by 0. 3?. Bhatnagar, pp* 120- 

121* . 

* Monier Williams: Modem India and the Indians, pp. 193-194. 
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Brahmins of Poona and its neighbourhood ' in 1801. He found Gabajee 
Deo, who succeeded Durnee Duer Deo (probably Dharanidhar Deo) in 
1770, as the head of the sect. The latter's great-grandfather's father, 
Mooraba Gosseyn, originally received divine grace and sanctity about the 
year A.D. 1640. The writer describes how the Peshwa, alighting from his 
elephant, advanced towards Gabajee Deo with folded hands and prostrating 
himself kissed his feet. It was believed that the family was vouchsafed 
divinity for seven generations only and the eldest son of the then occupant 
of the divine position was to be the last in the line. 1 These facts amply 
demonstrate that there was supreme need for religious reform in the 
nineteenth century. 



1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, pp. 383-397. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TWO NE W SPIDERS OF THE GENUS X 7 STIC US 

(FAMILY: THOMISIDAE) FROM INDIA 

By B, EL Tikader 
(Received June 9, 1967) 
Inteoductiost 

The first record of the Thomisid spider in Indian sub-continent is made 
by Doleschall (1857). Afterwards Blackwall (1864), Stoliezka (1869) and 
Cambridge (1885) have added more new representatives to this family. 
But the representative work by Pocock (1900) contains no reference to the 
above, family. Subsequently, authors like Simon (1906), Sherrifs (1929) 
and Dyal (1935) have described some more species from South India and 
Lahore respectively. Further contribution towards the spiders of this 
family has been made by Tikader (1960a, 19606, 1962a, 19626, 1962c, 1963, 
1964a, 19646, 1965a, 1965& and 1966). 

The present communication deals with the study of two new Thomisid 
spiders of the genus Xysiicus from India. 

All type specimens will in due course be deposited in the National 
Zoological Collection, Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

1. Xysticus pynurus sp. nov. 

General — Cephalothorax ; and legs brownish . green, . abdomen white; 
total length 4-80 mm.; Carapace 2*00 mm. long, I -80 mm. wide; abdomen 
2*80 mm. long, 2*50 mm. mde^ 

<7^M^ with conspicuous 

spines, the . lateral margin with, dark brown and two conspicuous longitudinal 
broad dark brown bands, extending from lateral eyes to near the base, of 
cephalothorax, Glypeus high, margin of clypeus with seven spines directed 
forward but the ..middle, one directed . upward. Eyes . round and ■ black, 
lateral eyes large and ringed with dark brown tubercles, anterior median 
slightly larger than posterior median eyes, ocular quad longer than wide. 
Sternum nearly heart-shaped, pointed behind, clothed with thick hairs. 
Legs strong and spined, provided with irregular deep brown or black dots, 
and these dots more conspicuous on the I and II legs; ' Tibiae and metatarsi 
of I provided of ventral spines .}%;.;■ tC- : rr;] 

,: ; Abdomen — Nearly;-: ovate, wider behind . the middle, cloth 3d with 
numerous spines. Dorsally with a broad patch, provided with conspicuous 
white dots as in Text-fig. 1. Ventral side less whitish than dorsal side and 
mid-ventrally provided with a longitudinal broad brownish-red band, 
extending from epigastric fold to near the base of spinners. Epigyne as in 
Text-fig. 2. 

ffW-One female in spirit. 

Type-locality— Pynursla, Dist. K. and J. Hills, Assam, India. Coll. B. K. 

This species resembles Xysticus sujatai Tikader but is separated as 
follows: (i) Abdomen dorsally with a broad hrown patch, provided with 
conspicuous white dots but in X.e $vgatai abdomen dorsally with paired 
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transverse whitish, lines, (ii) Ventral side of abdomen provided with 
longitudinal broad brownish-red band, extending from epigastric fold to 
near the base of spinners but in X. sujatai ventral side of abdomen uniform 
pale colour, (iii) Tibiae and metatarsi of I legs provided with five pairs 
of ventral spines but in X. sujatai tibiae I with three pairs and metatarsi 
with four pairs of ventral spines, (iv) Epigyne also structurally different. 




Text-figs. 3-5. Xysticua joyantiw sp. nov. 3, dorsal view of female, legs omitted; 

4, male palp j 5, epigyne.: :,; / ^ ; 



2. Xysticus joyantius sp. nov. 

General— Cephalothorax and legs light brownish green, abdomen brown ; 
total length 3-50 mm. ; Carapace 1-80 mm. long, 1-50 mm. wide; abdomen 
2-00 mm. long, 1-90 mm. wide. 

Cephalothorax— SligMiy longer than wide, broad in front, clothed with 
conspicuous spines, two conspicuous lateral longitudinal broad dark brown 
bands, extending from lateral eyes to near the base of cephalothorax. 
Clypeus high, margin of clypeus with five spines directed forward but the 
middle one directed upward. Eyes round and black, lateral eyes large 
and ringed with dark tubercles, anterior median larger than posterior 
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median eyes, ocular quad slightly longer than wide. Sternum heart- 
shaped, clothed with hairs. Legs strong and spined. Tibiae and metatarsi I 
and II legs provided with two pairs of ventral spines. 

Abdomen — Nearly ovate, wide in the middle, clothed with spines. 
Dorsally provided with symmetrically longitudinal deep brown patches as 
in, Text-fig. .3." Ventral side pale colour but two longitudinal brown mid- 
lines, extending from base of spinners to near the middle of abdomen. 
Epigyne as in Text-fig. 5. Male nearly same colour like female, but abdomen 
slightly long and legs also longer than female. Male palp as in Text-fig. 4. 

Holotype — One female, paratype five females, allotype four males in 
spirit. 

Type-locality — Mawphlang, Dist. K. and J. Hills, Assam, India. Coll 
B. K. Tikader, 12-4-1966. 

Other localities — Pynursla, Dist. K. and J. Hills, Assam, 13-4-1966 
5 $ 3 c? (B. K. Tikader). Shillong, Assam, 1-6-1966. 6 9 2 d (B. K. Tikader)] 

This species resembles Xystieus kamakhyai Tikader but is separated as 
follows : (i) Margin of clypeus with five spines but in X. kamakhyai margin 
of clypeus with six spines, (ii) Cephalothorax provided with two longi- 
tudinal broad dark brown bands, extending from lateral eyes to near the 
base of cephalothorax but in X. kamakhyai cephalothorax provided with a 
U-shaped broad, dark brown patch, , with base of the U in the ocular area 
and the limbs directed backward and sublaterally on the cephalothorax. 
(Hi) Epigyne structurally different. 
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WAS CHARUDATTA THE HERO OE THE DRAMA 

MBCCHAKATIKA A BRAHMIN ? 

By Dileep Kumar Kanjilal 

': "S, 

{Received July 10, 1967) 

* 

The Mfcchakatiha has been ranked among the very well-known category 
of dramatic compositions known ' as praharana whose characteristics have 
been enumerated in the Sdhityadarpana in the following manner 5 

■o 

The hero of the M?cchakatika should accordingly be a Brahmin. But 
the evidences in the drama itself are not quite sufficient to prove beyond 
doubt that the hero was a Brahmin. The. opening verse 

introduces the hero as Mvijasarthavahah r .meaning a BrShma^a who is the 
..leader of a caravan party. 1 ;- The word . tf sarthavahah 9 has been .explained 
;. by Hemacandra 2 as a .trader who brings in the articles of trade from afar. 
: Elsewhere he has. : been referred to as a hereditary .merchant residing with 
the traders, 3 But curiously enough Oharudatta has spoken of himself ; as : 
a Brahmana having a wife of the same caste 4 and Vidusaka also referred 
to, ; him- in the same strain. The;,. judge,: too, referred to Mm as a 'vipra 5 in,; 
delivering the death-sentence : ' ' 

1 The -dmardfeosa explains 'sartha' primarily as a 'multitude of beasts'; secondarily 
it means an ' assemblage of traders '. The Baghwamda uses the word in this sense. The 
MahabMrata, Rqmaycwa and the Pancatantra use it in the sense of a 'leader of a 
travelling company of traders V 

2 ^IM<|^ M<i|A|HW|^T | 
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It is, therefore, difficult to ascertain as to which caste did he really 
belong ? It is worthy to note in this context that the word 'dvijah' does 
not necessarily mean a Brahmana but any twice-born having the rite of 
initiation. Hence, Manu says : 

%^r#rr s#n%3" tot: i . . . 

The name Charudatta on the contrary goes to show that he was a Vaisya. 
The Yamasamhitd (as quoted by Apararka) suggests as regards the select 
tion of the titles that the names of the Vaisyas 1 should inter alia end in 
* Mufti' and 'datta'. Medhatithi (on Manu, 11.32) upholds 2 this view. 
The Talgunda Inscription 3 of Kakutsthavarman of the Kadamba family 
refers to the names of the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas with faithful adherence 
to these rules. The Salrityadarpana has also suggested that the names 
of 4 merchants should generally end in 'datta \ The very name 'Charu- 
datta ' clearly shows that he belonged to the Vaisya community. 

The observation of the court regarding Charudatta' s exemption from 
capital punishment owing to his being a Brahmana deserves special notice in 
this context. This is by far the most valid prop, on which Charudatta's 
claim for the status of a Brahmana depends. Manu explicitly states on 
at least two occasions— 



m ■ —nil ■ i rini^ifiri i r iiu*iin ■— ■ — — ' ■*-"■■ m m..m -i innl- — ■■ - ■— — -narii *\n imi m uTiwiw-rtuMii m Ufa Uli Bun 1 1— Ml k 

and in Manu (VHI J24)^^ggf^ft f t ^ ilTl \ 

■ So Palaka's order may be explained away as an impudent action. 
But Gautama (VIIL12-13) and Mtak§ara (on Yaj., 11.4)5 contend that this 
exoneration is applicable only to those Brahrnanas who are deeply versed 
in the Vedic lore and are given to the performance of sacrifices. It, there- 
fore, appears that Charudatta was a Brahman.a by birth but not by pro- 
fession. If, ■ however, on the strength of Charudatta's own statement, 

r<^4xjHK 31^jf tff fsT|f%, we accept Charudatta as a Brahmana who 
took to. the profession of a caravan leader (sarthavahah) , the question re- 
mains how a person who is Brahmin by birth can change his calling and 
whether such an act has been sanctioned by the law-makers. Interchange 
of calling was allowed only in special cases, i.e. calamity and acute distress 



: * Paraskara reads : $fTF #1^1*1} cfTf ^% *R?r W%T<$ ♦ ♦ ♦ The qpTO%!T 

(p. 27) saysVOTfl^" fqSRqr. gpf TOT W I W%trT^ f^q" ^T^T: TO 
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8 MpigrapJda Indie®, Vol. Ill, p*-24*,/ ■ 
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(fTTT^), etc., for a Brahmana, and Brahmanas following the profession 

of the 1 Vaigyas and Sudras were regarded fallen in pedigree. But as 
Charudatta has taken to trade as a hereditary profession, this allowance 
is not applicable to him. The Atri* and the Satatapa Samhitd (A.S. 
verses, 373-383) regard Brahmanas engaged in agriculture, cattle -rearing and 
other fiscal pursuits as Vaisya-Brahmanas and they were not entitled to 
special honour deserving a Brahmana (^ffi^nTj: i^T^n)- Brahmanas 
have been divided into several categories like <ej<ai^j<tj, sr fct 9f 1 £1 f ggfl I &i *jj , 
fsjWTffW and ^fT^T by both Atri and Satatapa. A careful and 

critical analysis of the way of life of Charudatta tends to create the 
notion that he was very probably a Vaisya-Brahmana and was quite 
shorn of the vestige of sanctimoniousness usually attached with a Brahmana 

(fesr: ) . 

The propriety of raising the issue of the caste of a hero in a 
drama where a connoisseur looks for pure aesthetic bliss may be aptly 
questioned here. It may be answered that the orthodox Indian opinion 
considers the love between a Brahmana hero and a courtesan as improper 

( STffe ) from the standpoint of propriety. The social inhibition as regards 

marrying a Brahmana by a courtesan has even been echoed by Vasantasena 
herself when she said: V* % ^ , 

The issue of the impropriety of love as well as the problem of passing 
death-sentence on a Brahmana may be judged in a new perspective if 
Charudatta is regarded as a Vaisya-Brahmana in the lines of Atri, Satatapa 
and other authorities on Smriti. 




373-83). 



1 Manusamhitd, Oh. X. 

It. . .'MM<I* (PP- 286-87). The ^ series, verses 
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, N AMAS AN GITI — A RARE BUDDHIST ICON 

By DlPAKCHANDRA BhATTACHAEYYA 

(Received June 9, 1967) 

In the collection of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, there is a manuscript 
(No. G. 10741. C) of the Paramarthandmasangiti which contains a miniature.' 
painting depicting a Buddhist divinity. Mm. Haraprasad Sastri described 
it as an illustration of Manjusri with eight hands. 1 But on a closer exa- 
mination of the painting it is found that it represents not an eight-handed, 
but actually a twelve-handed, divinity (Fig. 1). Mm. Sastri made a 
mistake in the enumeration of the hands of the figure and this has resulted 
in its incorrect identification. The representation cannot be that of ManjuM, 
because a twelve -handed form of the god is unknown both to the Sadhana- 
mala and to the Nispannayogavali, the two celebrated texts on Buddhist 
iconography, which describe numerous other forms of the god. Moreover 
Marie-Therese De MaUmann who has made a comprehensive study of the 
various forms of Manjusri in her work Etude Iconographique Sur ManjuSn 
does not also refer to any form of the god with twelve hands. 

The painting under discussion depicts a god, red in colour and seated in 
the Vajrasana on a lotus. He has one face and twelve hands of which one 
pair is in the abhaya-mudm (gesture of protection) against the chest, the 
second pair in the anjali-mudra (clasped hands) over the crown, the thiM 
pair in the tdrpana-mudm (the gesture of sprinkling water for doing homage 
to the manes) 2 and the fourth pair Js of 
meditation) with a pot containing something like the head of a Buddha. 
Of the remaining four hands the two right hands hold a sword and an arrow, 
while the two left hands show a book on a lotus and a bow, ; 

. In the collection of Professor S. K. Saraswati there is a Nepalese clay 
image of a god having almost the same iconography' as that of the image, 
described above. Like the painted image the eight hands, out of the 
twelve, of this clay image are also disposed in four mudras, viz. abhaya, 
anjali, tarpana and dhydna. Of the remaining four hands the lower right 
holds the . VUvava/jm (the" double; thunderbolt) ;, and the upper right is iii a 
mudra not very distinct, whereas the palm of the upper left hand being 
broken the attribute or attitude of this hand is uncertain and the lower left 
hand holds a lotus on which there is something not very clear (Fig. 2)/ 
It is to be . mentioned, that the divinity in this clay image, like that of the 
painted representation mentioned above, is also single-faced and seated in 
Wasana on a lotus. . ■ '0. 

Two other bronze images, both hailing from Nepal and conforming in 
major points to this iconography are also known to us. One of them is 




Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Collection under the Care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 59. 

2 Usually in the tarpana-mudm the palms of the hands are showi outwardly* 
But in the illustration under discussion the hands showing this mudm have the palms 
so inverted that they are not outwardly visible. This discrepancy is apparently for 
the artists 5 inadvertence. 
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illustrated by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 1 and the other by Alice Getty. 2 These 
two images are also single-faced, twelve-handed, seated in Vajrasana on a 
lotus and eight hands of each of them are also disposed in four mudras : 
abhaya, anjali, tarpana and dhyana. The remaining four hands of each of 
them are empty and probably not in any distinct mudrd or gesture. 8 

Now it is found that the four above-mentioned images have similarity 
in major iconographic features, viz, the single face, the Vajrasana attitude 
and the disposition of the four pairs of right and left hands in four mudras: 
abhaya, anjali, tarpana and dhyana— the variations being only with regard 
to the attributes or attitudes in the remaining four hands. From this 
■similarity it appears that all the four images depict one and the same god. 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya has already identified the images reproduced by 
him and Alice Getty as those of the Buddhist god Namasangiti with, the 
help of the description of the god found in the manuscript of the 
Dharmakosasarhgraha, preserved in the library of the Asiatic Society. 4 
As a matter of fact, the two other images, one in painting and the other in 
clay, referred to above, are also to be identified as the representations of 
the god Namasangiti. 

The description of the god Namasangiti contained in the manuscript of 
the Dharmakosasarhgraha (MS. No. G. 8055) is as follows:— 

Ekavaktrah svetavarnah dhydnanayanah jatdmukutadharah nana* 
larhkdrdlamkrtah sanmudrdlamkrtah dvddaSabhujah prathamdbhydm savy- 
adaksabhyam hrdayapradese abhayamudrddvayam, dvaydbhyam mukuto- 
parikrtarhjalimudrdrh savyatrtiyena sadamdaviivavajropari khadgaih, 
savyacaturthena tarpanamudrdm savyavdmapancamdbhydrh pdtrasthd- 
mrtotksepanamudrdm sasthasavyavdmdbhydm sapdtradhydnamudrdm, 

. ' . vamatrtiyena . savajrakhatvamgarh dadhdnah kamalopari vajrdsanafy 

. ayam Ndmasangitindma buddhobhagavdn (fol. 91 B). 

The above textual account characterizes Namasangiti as a Buddha and 
as white in colour, seated on a lotus in the Vajrasana and as possessing only 
. one face but twelve hands, of which ten are disposed in five mudras (hand- 
poses),; viz. abhaya, anjali y tarpana, ksepana and dhyana, each mudra being 
done by a pair of right and left hands. The remaining two hands of the 
god' hold a sword on a double vajra (vidvavajra) and a khatvdnga on a vajra* 

It is found that this textiiaVaesMption ofHamasangiti accords almost 
exactly with the iconography of the images under discussion except, ■ how- 
ever, a few variations with regard to tht assignment of the attributes or 
gestures in only four hands, out of the twelve, of the images. ' But these 



1 B. Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, Second edition, Calcutta, 
1958, Fig* 15L . ' ' ' 

• * Alice Getty,. The Gods of Northern Buddhism, Tuttle .edition, plate XX- Getty 
wrongly identifies this image. as the 'Dogmatic Form of AvalokiteSvara ; see Getty, 
Op, cit,» pp. 60,67* 

; ■ 3 Dr. Bhattacharyya,. however, wrongly ascribes two of these hands of the. god to 
the tarpana-mudrd. See Bhattacharyya, op. cit., p. 440- But unfortunately Dr. 
Bhattacharyya's interpretation of .the farpana-mudrd is not correct. . He has not cited' 
' any authority in support of his interpretation of this mudra. What we can say is that 
the tarpana-mudra should have intimate connection with tarpana or the ritual performed 
in connection' with. the paying of homage to the. gods. and' manes.' Anybody conversant 
with tarpana is. well aware that it .can hardly, be done ' with only one hand and that in 
no stage of this ritual'.: the performer, has. to bend .his' arm and to' raise' it ' upward in a 
line,' with. the : shoulder;'; 'But Dr. Bhattacharyya 5 s.interpretatiox^''Of the tarpana-mudm 
shows that tarpana can be done even with only one hand and that the hand has to bend 
■ iu : ih®y ritual concerning the paying of homage to the gods and 

ma&es*' ' ■■ ■? 

4 Bhattacharyya, op. cit*, p, 207, T 
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' ' variations are not, however, so serious as to prevent us from identifying the 
images as those of Namasangiti. Because, although these seem to be varia- 
tions in the light of the only description of Namasangiti found in the manu- 
script of the Dharmakosasamgraha, it is not unlikely that there might be 
..other versions of the iconographic description of the god embedded in 
unexplored manuscripts which would tally in every detail with the icono- 
graphy of the images under discussion* 

In any case, the images in painting and in clay under discussion con- 
form in major points not only to the iconographic description of Namasangiti 
to be found in the manuscript of the DharmaJcosasamgraha but also to the 
iconography of the two other already known bronze images of the god 
referred to above. As a matter of fact, the images in painting and in clay 
can, well be identified as those of the god Namasangiti. The title of the 
manuscript in which the painted image occurs being Paramarthanama- 
sangiti, the identification of the image as that of Namasangiti seems also to 
be quite plausible. 

It can, however, be argued that the god Namasangiti is the same as the 
Namasangiti-Manjusri, a form of the Bodhisattva ManjuM, because there 
is a similarity in their names and because the painted image of the god 
Namasangiti under discussion has in its hands attributes like a sword, a 
book, the bow and arrow, etc., which are also to foe found in the hands of the 
Namasangiti -Man j usri. 1 It is to be mentioned that these attributes are to 
be found neither in the three other images of the god Namasangiti nor in 
Ms textual description referred to above. Thus it seems that the similarity 
in the names Namasangiti and Namasangiti-Manjusri might have . led the 
painter to a confusion which was responsible for the assignment of the 
attributes characteristic of Namasangiti-Manjusri to; some of the hands of 
the image of the god Namasangiti illustrated in the manuscript of the 
ParamdHhandmmangiti.': 

Namasangiti should be . distinguished from; NamasaiigM 
because the: former, is descrihed-i^^ 
(ayaih NamasangUi M 

whereas the latter is definitely known to be a Bodhisattva,': Namasangiti- 
ManjuM is a form of, and as such the. same as, the Bodhisattva ManjuSri, 
whereas the god Namasangiti has no special connection with the Bodhisattva. 
Moreover there exists basic iconographic difference between the god Nama- 
sangiti .and Namasangiti-Manjusri. The former is invariably described and..,, 
illustrated as possessing only one face and twelve hands, but the latter is 
always three-faced and four-handed in Ms textual description' and icono- 
graphic representation.®. Namasangiti possesses; a crown of. matted' hair 
(ptamukufa), ' ' but ■' ■■Namasangiti- mtade of jewels 

{ratna-Kirita)£ Moreover Namasa%iti-ManjuM, unlike the god; Nama- 
sangiti, bears an effigy of Aksobhya on the crown.* These differences 
between Namasangiti and Namasangiti-Manjusri prevent us from identi- 
fying the one with the other in spite of the similarity in their names., 



i Bhattaeharyya, op/ cit., pp. 115-116. Here the iconography of the Bodhisattva 
Namasangiti-MaiijuM has been discussed; ^i://'J:-:y^y--'-'.-- 
■ . 2 M.S Gr. 8055 foL 91 B.-- ■ 
a Bhattachary^ra, op. eit., pp. 115-116 and Kg. 80. It is to be mentioned that 
this figure represents a six-handed divinity, but in the Sddhanamald Namasangiti- 
Manjusri is described as possessing four hands only. {The sadhana of this <toty as 
found in the SMImmmald hm been quoted by Bhattacharyya, op, cit., pp. 115 It). 
r 4 Bhattacharyya, op. oit # , pp. 115 
* Ibid. 
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fact altogether a new god who seems to have been 
introduced into the later Buddhist Pantheon some time after the compilation 
of the Sddhanamdld and the Nispannayogdvali, neither of which describes his 
iconography. As on the stylistic ground none of the so -far-known images of 
the god Namasangiti can be placed to a period earlier than the seventeenth 
century and as the iconographic description of the god is found only in a 
nineteenth century work like the Dharmalcosasamgraha, the iconography of 
Namasangiti seems to have originated not earlier than the seventeenth 
century. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya thinks that like the goddess Prajnapara- 
mita, who is the embodiment of the Pra j napar amit a literature, the"" god 
Namasangiti is also the deification of the Namasangiti literature of the 
Buddhists. 1 The theory of Dr. Bhattacharyya could be accepted had there 
been a book in one of the hands of the god Namasangiti ? like that of the 
goddess Prajnaparamita, as almost a regular attribute. In his book The 
Development of Hindu Iconography Dr. J. N. Banerjea has quoted the 
colophon of an eighteenth century Vajraydna manuscript collected by 
Dr. P. CL Bagchi from Nepal which refers to one $rivajracarya Nama- 
sangitinatha as the author of the Durgatipariiodhanamuhhydhhydna^ It is 
not altogether unlikely that this Vajracarya Namasangitinatha was deified 
into the god Namasangiti like several other well-known Buddhist sages like 
Nagarjuna, Asanga, Padmasambhava and others who were also deified and 
were taken into the Buddhist pantheon with their respective iconographic 
definition. ■ ■ 

■ ' We cannot conclude this discourse without making a few relevant 
comments. The extract from the Dharmakomsa^graha quoted above has 
also been quoted by Dr. Bhattacharyya in connection with his discussion on 
the iconography of Namasangiti. 3 But unfortunately his quotation is 
neither faithful to the original text nor to the recognized method of quoting 
an extract from a manuscript. The expression Smeravadanah inserted into 
the extract does not actually occur in the manuscript, while the word 
sadanda occurring in the manuscript before the expression vihavajropari 
lias been left out by Mm; Moreover in one place he has replaced the 
word savya with daksa and. has . changed the expression savyacaturfhena 
tarpanamudmfk.' into ■ aa/vym§macaturthdhhyd^ tarpanamudradvayam. The 
^ had a wrong , idea 

about ■ the tarpana-mudm^ ' It is well known that like the dhya?ia-mudra, 
.. anjali-mvdra, dlmrmaaaUrapravariana-mudrd, etc., the tarpana-nmdrd can 

■ only be shown by a pair of right and left hands. So, the change of tarpana* 
mudrdm into iarpana-mudmdmyam is unnecessary. Similarly there was 
no need for adding the word vama to the word savya, because the last- 
mentioned word itself may be taken to mean both right and left.* But 
curiously enough Dr. Bhattacharyya has neither given any indication 
regarding Ms changes and alterations, nor has he given any explanation for 
his omissions and commissions.'; . ■ 

.... Bhattacharyya op,' cit.; p. 206, ■ 7 
: , \ : 2 'Banerjea-,. 'J. ' N., The Development of Hindu Iconography, Second edition, . 1050, 
p/264fr* L 

» Bhattacharyya, op. cit„, p. 207. : 

■ vV : '- '. ■■*- , For Ms ■ interpretation of the iarpana^mudm 9 me Bhattacharyya, op. cit„. s p« 440* ; 
That. this 'interpretation; 'is not correct has been discussed in note 3, p. 258.-:-- 

-.'Moiiier Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, ' 19.63>--p-. 1191, Column b, : : :■ ' 
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THE COMPOSITE IMAGE OF VASUDEVA AND LAKSMI 

, By Dipakchandra Bhattaohabyya 
{Received August 9 ,1967) 

In a learned and interesting article published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society Dr. Pratapaditya Pal has drawn our attention for the first 
time to the existence of the composite form of Vasudeva and LaksmI in 
images as well as in textual documents. 1 He has studied two images of the 
composite deity, both belonging to Nepal. One of the images is in' bronze 
and now preserved in the Museum fur Volkerkunde in Basel, 2 while the 
other is in painting on a pata, now in the collection of the Bamkrishaa 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 3 In both the images the right half of 
the figure is male and the left female, as found in the images of Ardhana- 
risvara. Of the eight hands of the deity in each of the images, the four 
right hands carry discus, mace, conch-shell and lotus, while the four left 
hands hold lotus, book, mirror and water vessel. Br. Pal has admirably 
made his identification of the images conclusive by quoting two corre- 
sponding textual documents, one from the Tantrasara 4 * and the other from 
a Newari inscription 5 contained in the pata mentioned above. 

As both the images under discussion belong to Nepal and as at least 
one of the textual documents, viz. the Newari inscription referred to above, 
definitely comes from Nepal, there cannot be any doubt regarding the pre- 
valence of the composite image-type of Yasudeva and LaksmI in Nepal and 
her environs. But it is not clear whether this image-type was also prevalent 
outside Nepal, although the occurrence of the description of such a type in 
the Tantrasara may point, as Br. Pal rightly observes, to its prevalence in 
other regions of Tantric domination as well. In this connection it .may .be . 
pointed out that in the Mlparatna there ooom description of the images 
of the composite forms (miSra murtayafy) of Laksml-Narayana 'and this 
description tallies with that quoted by Dr. Pal from the Tantrasara and the 
Newari inscription, particularlv with the Tantrasara passage. The relevant 
passage of the Afenta. is as &1IoW: 



1 Pratapaditya Pal, 'Composite Form of Vasudeva and Lakf m! *, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Vol. V, Nos, 3 and 4, 1963, pp.. 74 ff. 
. 2 Ibid., Plate I* 
3 Ibid, 9 Pla»te II. 

* The description occurs in the following passage of the Bfhai Tantrasara (Cal- 
cutta Vasumati Sahitya Mandir edition, p. 192): ' ; 

'Vidyuccandranibha?n vapuh Kamalajdvikunthayorekatdm 
prdptam snehamsena mtnavilasadbhusabhardlamkHam | 
vidydpankajadarparidn manimayam Jcumbham sarojam gadam 
S'ankham Cakramamuni vibhrad-amitdm dUydcchriyam vah ^acBJt* 

The inscription quoted by Dr. Pal in Ms article is as follows: 

y Om j| MmaMmdm^ 

padmak^ 
vameca h<Maam ia^ 

kamaldnvimm f patu dmtya 'n^ trdhindm pumsoUcmza^^ 
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'Atlia Lak$mi-N dray anal,- . 

Gakram Vidyddaraghatagadddarapandn padmayugmam 
dorbhirvibhrat surucitanum meghavidyunnibhdvam \ 
gddhotkanthdvivaiamaniiam Pundarikaksa- 
laksmyorekibhutam vapuravatu vah pitakauseya kdntam ||* 

'Now about Laksml-Narayana — 

The beautiful body of Laksmi, bright as the lightning, and that of 
Pundarikaksa (i.e. Narayana), having the colour of clouds, are united 
constantly into one in deep and unrestrained emotion. The deity carries 
the cakra (discus), vidyd (book), dara (conch-shell), 1 ghata (water vessel), 
gadd (mace), darpana (mirror) and padmayugmam (a pair of lotuses) in the 
hands, wears yellow silk (garments). Let this deity protect us all. ' 

There is also another description of this composite form of the deity in 
the same work, the Silparalna. The description is as follows 2 : 

'Laksmi-Ndrdyanam- 

Haste vibhrat sarasijagaddsankhacakrdni vidydm { 
padmddarsau kanakakalasam meghavidyudvildsam\ 
VdmottungastanamaviraldkalpamdSusalobhdd- 
ekibhutam vapuravatu vali Pundarikdksalaksmyoh \\ y 

'About Laksmi-Narayana — 

The body of Laksmi, bright as the lightning, and that of Pundarikaksa 
(i.e. Narayana), having the colour of the clouds, are always united, em- 
bracing (each other) out of passion (or love), into one body. , This composite 
deity holds the sarasija (lotus), gadd (mace), sankha (conch-shell), cakra 
(discus), vidyd (book), padma (lotus), ddaria (mirror) and the kanakakalaia 
(golden vessel. or a vessel' containing gold). The left breast of the deity is 
high {uMunga). Let this deity protect us all.' 3 

It is to be mentioned that the Sdraddtilakatantra also contains exactly 
the same passage 4 as that quoted above in its description of the icono- 
graphy of Arddha-Laksml-Hari, evidently the composite form of Laksmi, 
and Hari (i.e. Narayana). 

■ : ■ Now it is found that the two passages from the Silparatna and one 
from the Sdraddtilakatantra referred to above describe the same icono- 
graphy of the composite form of Laksmi and Narayana and it is significant 
that this description has some striking similarity with that of the Tantra- 
sdra and of the Newari inscription referred to by Dr. Pal As a matter of 
fact, all the descriptions of the composite deity, viz. two from the Sil- 
paratna, one each from the Tantrasdra, the Sdraddtilakatantra and the 
Newari inscription, tally exactly with the iconography of the two images 
dealt with by Dr. Pal. It is to be mentioned that the similarity existing 
between the Tantrasdra passage on the one hand and the passages of the 
Silparatna and the Sdraddtilakatantra on the other is not only in icono- 
graphic details, but in poetic diction as well. The expression * Vapuh, 

1 The word 'darendra* means Venn's conch {Sanskrit-English Dictionary by 
Monier : Williams, p. 470), i.e. the great conch. I am indebted to Dr. Satya Banjan 
Banerjee for this information and many other constructive suggestions. 
■ ■ * ^ Series, No; XCVXIJ, part II. Oh. XXII, V, 23. 

.;. ■; & The translation is not literal, but free. 

SH SH SUraddtilahatantra, Tantric ; texts (Vol. XVI), ed, by Arthur Avalon, pt. ' 

}fl{\C\ffi ihis'rms ; - 

^Arddha-Lahsmt-Barih sdJcsdd dmaiaHra mmtrita] . 
>, :■■ ; dtrghayuJctena Ujena §odangani samdcaret \\ r 
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faamalajavaiku prdptam sneharasena' of the Tantrasam passage 

and the expressions 6 dMesalohhddeHhMtam vapumvaiu vah Pundarikdksala* 
IcmyoV or 'gddhotalcantMvivaiamaiiam Pundarikdksalaksmyorekibh 
vapuravatu vaJh' of the mlparatna and of the Sdraddtilakatantram seem to be 
strikingly similar. Thus it is evident that the authors of the Tantrasdra, 
the Silparatna and of the Sdraddtilakatantra not only knew the same icono- 
graphy of the composite images of Vasudeva and Laksmi, but they were also 
conversant with the same type of philosophy of the concept of the composite 
form., 

, Now it is to be pointed out that Sriknmara, the author of the Silparatna, 
was a Keralese Brahmin belonging to the sixteenth century. 1 The occur- 
rence of the description of the composite form of Laksmi and Narayana 
. twice in the Silparatna definitely shows that the concept of the form was 
well known to Sriknmara. It is hence quite likely that the composite 
image-type was prevalent in at least some regions of South India, parti- 
cularly in and around Kerala, the homeland of Snkumara. The importance 
of the Silparatna passages referred to above hence is that they show that the 
" composite image-type of Vasudeva and Laksmi was prevalent .not 1 only in 
Nepal but also in South India, particularly in the Kerala region, . . 
. ; The prevalence of the image-type in Nepal, and in Kerala, two widely 
apart regions, naturally presupposes its existence also in other parts of 
India. 

; The, occurrence of the description of the composite image of Laksmi 
and Narayana in the Tantrasam and in the Sdraddtilakatantra probably , 
points to the prevalence of the type even in regions other, than. Nepal and. 
Kerala, especially in the regions of Tantrie domination. That the concept - 
of this composite form, if not the above-mentioned iconographic motif as 
such, was known in different parts of India can well be presumed from the 
fact that a type of Sdlagrdmasild, the well-known aniconic emblem of Vis^u, 
is known as Laksmi-Narayana 2 and the nomenclature of the type is ex- 
plained as c Laksmydnvito Ndrdyanah (i.e. the composite form of Laksmi 
and. Narayana), 3 which reminds us of the expressions c Vaisfyavam Kamaldn- 
vitam\ used with reference to the composite form of Vasudeva and Laksmi , 
in the Newari inscription contained in the pata referred to by Dr. PaL 

: In his article Dr. Pal says that unlike the conception of Ardhanansvara 
no element of syncretism seems to be involved in the concept of the com- 
posite form of Vasudeva and Laksmi. 4 His thesis seems to be based on 
the argument that as no separate sect is known to have evolved around . 
Laksmi, her presence in the composite image should not be taken • as re- 
presentative of any sect. But it is to be mentioned that, significantly 
enough, Srikumara, the author of the Silparatna, includes^ the iconography 
of &rih or Laksmi in the jSdMaprakamnam^ i.e. the section dealing with 
the iconography of the deities of the Sakta sect, and describes the image.^of 
Laksmi-Narayana under the heading of ' MUramurtayafy 9 (i.e. composite 
images) where several other well-known syncretistic image types like 
ArddhanarMvara, Hari-Harsa, Sankara-Narayana, etc., have been described.® 



1 S'ilparatna, Trivandram Sans. Series, No. XCVIII, pt. II, preface. :■■;■'■/■:■ 
■■ ■ 2 For the different types of ' STilagramaSild see Dembhdgavata, Vangavasi ed^ part 
IX, cfau 24, verse' 55 & "Also see BmhmavaivarUa Pumnam, prakrU-hfmndam. 
.f S f <AdahcUpadruma 9 Motilal Baiiarasidas, Delhi* Vol IX, p. 200. , 

6 The chapter XXIV of the tfilparatna is entitled as the S'dktaprakaranam 
(Dhyane S'aTctapraharanam). In this chapter two dhyanas of Sri occur (verses 9 and 10). 

« • mparatna, Trivandrum Sanskrit series, No. XCVUI, pt. II, ch. XXV. Another 
description of Laksmi-Narayana occurs in ch. XXII under Vaimxavaprahara^am. 
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Although. Laksmi is not known to have a separate sect of her own, 
she in fact represents one of the principal manifestations of 6akti, the 
Divine Female Energy. The DevlmaMtmya section of the Mdrlcandeya 
Purdna, which contains the most representative picture of the characteriza- 
tions of the Sakta Cult, conceives of three principal forms of the Supreme 
Female Energy, viz. Mahalaksmi, Mahakall and Mahasarasvati, the former 
being the primary goddess from whom the latter two emanated. 1 That 
Mahalaksmi is the same as &rih or Laksmih can well be understood from 
the following verse of the same work, which the gods (devas) utter invoking 
the Supreme Female Energy as the embodiment of the three principal 
energies {iahtis), one of them being Srib (i.e. Laksmib), beloved of Visnu:-— 

'Medhdsi devi mditdhhiladdstrasdra 
Durgdsi durgahhavasdgaranaurasangd ] 
Srili Kaitahhdrihrdavaikakrtddhivdsd 
Gauri tvameva Sasimaulihrtapratisthd || ' 2 

It is also significant that in the c MaMlaksmimantra 3 section of the 
Tantrasara there is the prescription for the worship of the Eight 6aktis 
(divine female energies), one of them being Sri, i.e. Laksmi (" UmadydTi 
patramadhyasthdh iahtlrastau yajet kramdt J Athomdsrisarasvatyau durga- 
dharanisamyutd \\ Gdyatri devyusa ceti padmahastdh susobhandh')* 

Moreover in the JsdraddtilaJcatantra and in the HanhhaMivildia of 
Gopalabhatta there is a list of fifty-one (elcapancasat) names of the &akti of 
Visnu and quite naturally the name of Laksmi figures prominently in the 
list. 4 

' The above discussion shows that Laksmi represents one of the principal 
manifestations .of the Supreme Goddess of the Sakta- sect. As a matter 
of fact, Laksmi can. well be considered as the representative of the 
$akta sect in the composite images of Vasudeva and Laksmi. It will 
perhaps not be improper, hence, to say that the same spirit of syncretism is 
involved in the images of Ardhanarl&vara and those of Laksmi- Vasudeva, 
referred to in the Sdraddtilakatantra as Arddha-Laksml-Hari , 5 the former 
showing syncretism between the Saiva and the Sakta sects, the latter 
showing the same between the Saktas and the Vaisnavas. ' ■ 

■'■ . We have already discussed above two . types of composite images, 
showing ■ syncretism between the ' &akta and a non-Sakta sect like the ^aiva 
or the Vaisnava sect. It is interesting that the feilparatna describes another 
such composite image-type in' which syncretism between ■ the 6akta and a. 
non~Sakta sect, in this case the Ganapatyas, is effected. This composite 
type is named, there as $akti~Ganapati and described as under 6 : 

1 In the Dmlmahdtmya section of the Mdrhandeya Purdna we find that the pre- 
siding .deity of the 4 ' Pmthamacarita" or the first part dealing with the killing' of the. 
demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, is Mahakall, the presiding .deity of the c Mmlhyama- 

• Cariia ? or, the middle part describing the killing of the Mahisasiira (buffalo -demon) is 
SMialaksmi, and the presiding, deity of the ' Uttara-Oarita* or the last part concerned 
with the killing of the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha is Mahasarasvatu 

y That Mahalakfirni is the primary goddess from whom' the 1 other two emanated 
can be known from the Prddhdnika-Rahasyam section of the S'ri S'ri Candi, verses 1-5. 

2 SH ..SH Gand% :ed, by Subodh Chandra Majumdar, chapter .IF,' verse 1 1*. 
-,% ).BrMat Tantrasara, • Calcutta Vasnmati ed. f p* ;I45-. : : , 

ed. by Avalon-;- HarihhaMivilma of Gopalabhatta, ^.translated 
and published by Ramanarayana Vidyaratna, second edition, 1298 B.S., pp. 389-390. 

5 S'aradMilakatantra, ed* by Avalon, pt I, cbu VI, verse 44 refers to the composite 
form ■ as Arddha-Lak^mi-Hari and the next . verse .describes the iconography of the 
form* ' 
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'Atha Sakti-Ganapatifa 

Dvabhydm vibhrajamanam drutaJcanaka* . 

mahaSrnklialabhyam kardbhydm 
VijapurMisumbhaddasabM 

pancabijasvarupam j 
... Sandhydsinduravarnam stanabharanamitam 

tundilam sannitambam 
Kanthadurdhvam Karlndram yuvatimaya- 

madhastalam 1 naumi devam (Ganeiam) 



v tf Now about Sakti-Qanapati : 

Salutation to the god GaneSa who has an elephant's head, corpulent 
belly, vermilion-red colour, well-formed buttocks and breasts and the 
lower part of whose body is characterized by the youthful feminity. The 
god is the beloved of Siva and is adorned with the rosary, etc. In two 
of his hands he has the chain made of molten gold. ' 2 




the c( 

God Ganapati or Ganesa, whereas in the two other celebrated composite 
image-types, viz. Arddhanarisvara and Arddha-Laksmi-Hari, only the left 
half has female characteristics leaving the right male. But as the icono- 
graphy of Sakti-Ganapati has been described in the &ilparatna under the 
heading of 'mUramurtayah 9 (i.e. composite images) and along with several 
other well-known syncretistic image-types, e.g. Arddhanarisvara, Laksmi- 
Narayana, Hari-Hara, ^ankara-Narayana, etc., there can hardly be any 
doubt regarding the composite and syncretistic nature of the image type of 
$akti-Ganapati in which syncretism between the Saktas and the Gariapatyas 
is involved. 

Regarding the representation of ^akti-Ganapati in art it is to be men- 
tioned that tliis image type,, though very rare, is not totally absent in Indian 
art.' In her book on Ganesa, Alice Getty describes and reproduces an. image; 
identified by her as Ganesam. 3 The image is found in the temple of 
GaurMankara at Bhera-ghat in Central India. It represents , the feminine 
form of Ganesa having an attenuated waist, full female breasts, elephant's 
head and . a crown and ornaments. The deity is seated in the laMtmcma 
and possesses four hands which are broken at the elbows and the attributes 
in them cannot be ascertained. 4 The' wonderful conformity of this image 
.with the ieonograpfaic 'description of ^akti-Ganapati in the mlpamifm l^^B 
us to identify it as such. We can also refer in this connection to two other 
representations of this form: of the .deity. ' An image of a goddess with 
bull's head and having a miniature figure of the male form of Gane&a on her 
lap has' been, found from Satna^ m It is interesting that on 

the pedestal of this image there is a separate figure of the elephant-headed 
Ganesa ■ having -.youthful ' female ;' breasts. 5 ',;; Another image found from the 
;rains :: ,of the, Tamreivari':: temple in Assam 6 also : . represents Ga^a in the;; 
.female form, as is, ■ evident from-: the ; fully ^ formed . female/breasts of the deity. 



: ' 1 The editor of the text gives the reading mi\ ; : 

2 The translation is not liter&Vbnt &eo. : . : J?OP;:?0-^ :-M : ^ 

■ ■;; »""Aliee Getty, ' Gfancia,. Oxford, 1936, plate' 40. ' The description.; of 'the ;■ plate 
occurs in pp, 29-30 of the book. : 1 
■y'&'-ibid.p pp.* 29-30* ^vX\--/- , -^-f- 

* JtemnM Report of the Archaeologiccil 8vrmy ^1 

6 M M \KatK,;.a , Ae- Bab^fit^ 
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We cannot conclude our discussion without referring to /the very inter- 
esting fact that the major iconographic characteristics of Sakti-Gaiiapati, 
viz. the vermilion red colour (sandhydsinduravaranam), the elephant-head 
(Jcanthadurdhvam Jcarindram) and the youthful female body from the neck 
downwards (yumtimaya?nadhastalam) , etc., are also to be found in the 
iconography of the Tantric Buddhist goddess Ganapatihrdaya, several 
images of the goddess being known to us. 1 . 



' 1 A beautiful image of this Buddhist goddess is to be found in a miniature paint- 
ing contained in a manuscript of the Dhdram-Samgraha (No. G. 10741. D), preserved in 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. In his book, 'The Indian Buddhist I cartography \ Dr. 
B* Bhattacharyya also reproduces an image of this goddess in figure no. 229. 
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EVIDENCES OF BUDDHIST PAINTING IN 

E. INDIA IN THE 15TH C 

By Pratapaditya Pal 

{Received August 9, 1967) 

In an article published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1965, 
parts 3-4, pp. 101 f.) I discussed the illuminated covers of a manuscript of the 
Kalacahratantra, now in the University Library, Cambridge. These paint- 
ings are evidence of the continuity of the tradition of painting among the 
Buddhists in eastern India in the fifteenth century. Recently pages of an- 
other illuminated manuscript have come to , light which not only corroborate 
that Buddhism was still active in this part of the country welt into the 
fifteenth century, but also that the Buddhists continued to commission the 
copying of manuscripts as well as illuminating them. 

The three stray leaves (Fig. 1) discussed here belong to the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Swali of Bombay. Like the Kalacahratantra manu- 
script, the substance of these is also palm-leaf and there are five lines of 
writing on each side. The script is the Bengali of the fifteenth century and 
compares favourably with that of the above Kalacahratantra manuscript or 
of the Bodhicaryydvatdra manuscript in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. About 
the last more will be said later.. It must be admitted, however, that Jayara- 
madatta, the scribe of the Kalacahratantra manuscript, was a more accom- 
plished calligraphist than the person who copied these leaves. 

■ Fortunately the first page of the manuscript has survived which helps 
us in recognizing the text to be that of the Kdrandavyuha, It was a text 
very popular with the Mahayanists as it extols their favourite 
Bodhisattva. Avalokitesvara. . Frequently: copied in Buddhist countries, a', 
large number of manuscripts of this text have come down to us. . 

. The illustration on, the first folio is of a four-armed male ..figure seated in 
. laliidsana. He is of a white complexion, wears a reddish Moti y indicated , 
merely by horizontal striations, and is adorned .with rather;' broad but: simple.' 1 
ornaments, such as valayas, a Mr a and large, circular ear-rings. Five 

■ mcoiiiiected triangular shapes, like flame-tips, above the head probably 
represent a crown. ' The end of a scarf is seen, hanging .below ' the two right 
arms. Since the text' begins by invoking Lokanatha or AvaloMte&vara, 

' this four-armed divinity must portray him. It : is ■ noteworthy that ' the 
hands ,are left without .■any attributes and obviously the .artist ■ was not 
well-versed in iconography.. ■ 

Avalokitesvara and both are seated in paryanhdsana on lotus seats.. The' 
scarf here is more prominently shown and one of them is given'" an additional 
gari^d^ 
red ^ 

■ .right showing probably the bhumispardamudrd is of a ' green colour. Most 
likely they' represent ' two of the five Tathagatas, perhaps: Aksobhya^ and' 
Amitabha; or they may portray two of the Mahasattvas,: who were present, 
in the' Jetavana ■at' §ravasti when the Buddha revealed' the suira. 

:;-;v.;It:is- o 
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and hence their rather naive quality. This is also apparent from the fact 
that they reveal a lack of proper iconographical knowledge or for that 
matter a tradition of painting. It is even doubtful if the artist or perhaps 
the, scribe had any models before him to copy. He may have seen a few 
illustrated manuscripts now. and again and these are all the memory images 
that he could reproduce. The principal colours employed are red, oreen 
yellow and white, but, in their application, once again the artist displays an 
amateurishness. However less accomplished as works of art, their im- 
portance in , the history of eastern Indian painting cannot be overlooked 
and although vaguely, nonetheless, they are related to the more vigorous 
and lively style apparent on the covers of the Kalacakratantra manuscript. 
In discussing those covers, I had suggested that they point to the birth of a 
new style in eastern India, echoing something of the earlier Pala style, 
drawing elements from that of western India as well as adding a sense of 
spontaneity and vivaciousness that imparts to the illuminations a quality 
of freshness. 1 The rather loose drawing and the unsophisticated character 
of the three illuminations on these leaves of the Karandavyuha help to 
corroborate that hypothesis. 

It may be pertinent here to reopen the question of the identification of 
the narrative scenes adorning the outside of the two covers of the Kalaca- 
kratantra manuscript (Fig. 2), which I had left unidentified in the previous 
paper. In three successive scenes — it may be recalled that each scene 
containing only two or three figures is separated from the other by an 
arched frame and by two alternating shades of red — we see a man worship- 
ping a hare, a goose and a peacock. These represent the &aia, the Hamsa 
and the Mayura JataJcas. In each case the bird or the animal is placed on a 
pedestal and no doubt is being worshipped as a Bodhisattva. In another 
composition a man stands with a raised sword confronted by a. dark figure 
who has extended his right hand. This must represent the Ksanti Jataka, 
when v a king, enraged to find a hermit surrounded by royal women, .cut 
off two of the hermit's fingers. The hermit was the Bodhisattva and in the 
illumination the dark figure is indeed shown as a hermit. The scene where a 
figure accompanies a calf probably represents , the Vaisa Jataka, while that 
where a figure stands in a reverential attitude, before a serpent very likely 
depicts the jSattubhasta Jataka. In the following scene two men confront 
each, other with folded palms, one of whom appears to be emerging from a 
flame. This perhaps represents the Vartakapota Jataka which relates that 
once a forest was on fire, and the Bodhisattva, as a crippled and wingless 
bird, unable to escape, requested Agni not to bum and so the conflagration 
stopped. In the next scene a hermit is discoursing with a three-headed and 
four-armed figure and this may be a very brief depiction of the Brahma 
Jataka. The Vessantara' JdtaJca is 'probably portrayed by the princely 
rider on a horse, while the scene where three tigers and a man are represented 
must be the story of the Vyaghri Jataka*- . 

The others are too perfunctorily delineated to be easily recognized and 
altogether ■there appear to be twenty such tales portrayed in what must.be' 
taken to be the most summary' representations- of the Jatakas known in 
art. These also remain the only examples of illuminations of the Jataka 
tales in the illustrated' manuscripts- from eastern India* There can be little 
. doubt, however, . that just as we find the tradition of illustrating the mira- 
culous events from the fife of the Buddha in a brief and symbolic manner 
in the art of the medieval period, • similarly there must, also have- been such 

^iiiiii . I iiii . ii i ' ii u i iii ii. w .mii mm/m^m-^m i i mmmnmr*'. p mm/im*?**** ■umiwi * H imi n iii nn m mi i i n. i n u mmmt^ mm*mmrm**»*~>+ l* i>*mm'l'** *#t)i** mmmmm . 1 1 . nmm ■«»« ' ; 1 1 mufj—a— — ■■ 1 ih i .» . » « . '. 

'■^:"^i'-'^^*A 'New, Document of Indian Painting*, JRAS (1965, parts 3-4), pp* 
110-111. 
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summary delineations of the Jatakas, for the artist of these covers probably 
knew of earlier models. If not, his ingenuity is all the more admirable for 
Ms choice of the most representative episode of each tale must have been a 
difficult one, 

. It has already been remarked that both the Kdlacakratantra manuscript 
and these stray folios of the Karandavyuha add considerably to our knowl- 
edge of the continuity of Buddhism in eastern India in the mid-fifteenth, 
century. There is yet another document, although not illustrated, that 
may be added to this list. In the Asiatic Society at Calcutta is a manu- 
script of the Bodhicaryydvatdra 1 written on palm leaf in the Bengali 
script and dated in samvat 1492, corresponding to c. A.D. 1436. The post 
colophon statement is of considerable interest to the historian and may be 
quoted here: 

soMncangrdmdvastMtakupumbikakocca SnMddhava 
(mi) trasuta mahattama MBdmadevasvdrthapardrthahetave Bodhicaryyd- 
vatdrapustikd likhydpitdj sadbauddhakaranakdyasthathakkura iriAmitd- 
bhena likhitamidam venugrdme vikmmddityadeva mfh 1942 pMlguna- 
sudi 4 kujej 

In a later hand is added the information : likhitam QunaMrti 
bhiksudevapdddnaih . . ./ 

The manuscript was commissioned by Ramadeva, the son of 
Madhavamitra ; both are styled mahattama, and were residents of the village 
named SohinearL The term mahattama is applied probably to indicate the 
greatness of the family. The village of Sohineari is difficult to identify. 
The scribe who is named Amitabha was a Thakkura, probably by caste, 
a karanakdyastha by profession, and a devout Bauddha by religious in- 
clination. Sociologically, these facts are of considerable interest. We have 
pointed out elsewhere 2 that Jayaramadatta, the scribe of the Kdlaca- 
kratantra manuscript, also considered himself as & karanakdyastha and was a 
idsanika of the village of Ara. He. was, therefore, a scribe by profession 
but was also the headman of the village. The fact that the Dattas in 
Bengal today belong to th^ by the fifteenth 

century, the term had acquired a caste-bias. W 
denoted a caste at least as early as the ninth century, 3 
: ; " . AmitSbha, . the ' scribe of the BodMcaryydmtdra manuscript, however^ 
refers to himself as a Thakkura, which must signify his family name as 
well as his caste affiliation. Thakkura is a title used both by the Brahmins 
and iihe : Ksa4)i^^s i in . Bihar/ particularly in Mthila. The village , Venn- 
grama, to which ' Amitabha belonged, cannot be identified with any cer- 
tainty, and is a common village-name in Bihar and Bengal. . -It ;:.may vbe v 
recalled that an area near Kajgir in the time of the Buddha was known as 
venuvana. If then the designation Thakkura indicates his caste, the term 
jbra^ viz, that of a scribe'..,,' Thus it 

would appear th to 
always come to have a caste significance. The other important fact is that 
Amitabha, as iM^ 
Ev^ 

Bauddha shows that one could remain i^ 



i P in jhe 0 

WdUecikm 

. : 2 P. Pal,, opcit., p. 104. 

3 B. C. Majumdar (ed.), The Struggle for Empire, Brnxfo^, 1957, p. 477 and The 
Age of Impm<ti K<maM$ 9 Bombay, 1955, p* 304, ,xu 93 and 94 and other references cited 
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of a caste and still worship the Buddha, TMs may indicate a process of 
integration of the followers of Buddhism into the general social structure 
following the destruction of the monasteries centuries earlier* On the other 
hand, it may also point to the fact that one's religious inclinations did not 
necessarily exclude one from belonging to a particular caste. This can 
easily be appreciated if we accept Buddhism to be a sect, no doubt a hetero- 
dox one, like ^ivaism or Visnuism. Just as a Vaisnava or a 6aiva could 
remain and was a member of a particular caste, so could a Bauddha. There 
are many instances in history where a Vaisnava or a &aiva king marries a 
Buddhist princess, or a king becomes a devout Bauddha, as for example 
Harsavardhana but, certainly as far as their social status is concerned, 
this could not have rendered them casteless. 1 A living example may be 
seen among the Newars of Nepal, who are divided into two groups reli- 
giously, the Bauddhas and the Saivas, but socially belong to several, castes. 
The donor of the manuscript, Ramadeva, and his father, Madhavamitra, 
were also Buddhists, and mitra in present-day Bengal is a title of the ka- 
yastlm caste. . Later on, probably a century later, the manuscript came into 
the possession of a monk named Gunaklrti, who made emendments and 
corrections. We know that the Kalacakratantra manuscript was also 
commissioned by a monk named Jnanasri. Thus it seems that as late as 
the mid-fifteenth century, and probably in the following century as well, 
monks and monastic establishments, no doubt of moderate dimensions, 
were still not unfamiliar in parts of Bihar and Bengal 



1 King Madhusena of Gauda of the thirteenth century is said to have been a 
devotee of the Buddha (of. Sastri, op. cit*, p. 117). Although we are not certain of his 
relationship with the Sena dynasty, he must have belonged to the same family and was, 
therefore, a Karnata-Ksatriya. As a result of his being a Bauddha it is doubtful if he 
was casteless or still less probable an outcaste. 
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B ANPUR COPPERPLATE INSCRIPTION OF SOMAVAM&I 

INDRARATH A 

By Kunja Behaei Tripathy 

(Received June 9, 1967) 

The inscription is recorded in three copperplates, the length and 
breadth of each plate being 1 0 X V and 7 T y respectively. The first side 
of the first plate and the , second side of the third are not inscribed. So 
the second side of the first plate, both the sides of the second plate and the 
first side of the third plate bear the inscription under discussion. The 
second side of the first plate and the first side of the second plate each 
contains 18 lines. The second side of the second plate and the first side 
of the third plate contain 19 and 16 lines respectively. So altogether the 
inscription consists of 71 lines. Each letter has approximately a length 
of 3/10" and a breadth of 2/10". 

The three plates are held together by a ring which passes through holes 
made at the left side of the plates at the centre. The ends of the ring are 
welded by a mass of copper which bears on it a seal with what appears to 
be a 'Gaja-Laksnn 5 figure. 

The charter was unearthed while digging for the foundation of the 
Banpur College premises in the district of Puri. The place of discovery is 
about five miles from the CMlka Lake in Orissa on the east coast of India. 
When my attention was drawn" to the discovery of the charter by Sri Syam 
Sundar Misra, Principal of the College, I inspected the site on 15.9.1963 
and found that the charter was partly illegible because of rust* From 
22.9.1963 up to 12,6 .1966, the charter remained in the custody of the late : 
Godavaris Mahapatra,' a member of the Governing Body of the Banpur 
College,; and his son-in-law, Sri Kisor Candra Misra. The latter made, 
over the plates to me on 12.9.1966. The charter was cleaned in the 
Chemistry . Laboratory of the Ravenshaw College by Sri Rabindra Nath 
Nanda, MJSc., with the approval of Dr. M. C. Rout, the head of the said 
department. Kumari Jtetaki Nayak of the Sailabala Women's College, 
Cuttack, devoted some time with me in deciphering the charter and Sri 
Rajendra Prasad Mahanti, Lecturer, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, helped 
me in preparing the copies suitable for the press. I am indebted to Kumari 
Nayak and all the above-mentioned gentlemen for their co-operation.-' 

„ The language of : the inscription is Sanskrit, though a few typical Oriya 
'■words are '■ embedded in the prose portion. The script of the record is 
what is ordinarily called Kutila but which may be called proto-Oriya (or 
pro to-Bengali after Biihler), the letters having horizontal stop strokes. 
The script may also be called GaudI after Dr. D. C. Sircar. The charter 
is dated in the sixth regnal year of MaMrdjddhiraja Indradeva and belongs 
to the first half of the eleventh century. A.]^ 

■;: ^: ; | :: vTlie; charter begins with a verse invoking Lord Siva. This is followed 
by four other stanzas describing the city of Yajati-nagara which is ordi- 
narily identified with modern Jajpur on the river Vaitarai^i in the district 
of Cuttack. The next five verses describe the ancestry of Indraratha, 
the donor of the grant under discussion. The dynasty is traced to the 
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moon and is stated to have produced in due course King Bhlma who had 
a queen named Durga. The next four verses recount the birth of Indra- 
ratha as the son of Bhlma with his two younger brothers, viz. Bankaratha 
(Vakraratha) and Sankararatha. Indraratha is said to have got the royal 
fortune of Kalinga, because he was a favourite of Dharmaratha. We 
know from other records of the dynasty that Dharmaratha was also the 
son of Bhlmaratha. It is obvious, therefore, that the mother of Dharma- 
ratha was the eldest queen of Bhlmaratha and that Dharmaratha and Indra- 
ratha were brothers though born of different queens. It is also said that 
he defeated in battle an Udra king and got possession of his kingdom 
by strength of his arms. In the next sloka, there is reference to a kino- 
called Vatsaraja and to another named Abhimanyu. In the following 
verse, we are told that Abhimanyu was destroyed by him, along with his 
high officers, in the battlefield and was thus deprived of his illegal posses- 
sions. It appears that this Abhimanyu was the father of Caiidihara Yajati 
who succeeded Indraratha as is known from other records. Though Indra- 
ratha was a powerful king and bore the title of MaMrdjadhiraja and 
patronized art and architecture, yet, while offering, valiant resistance to 
Eajendra-eoja, the famous Coja monarch of South India, he is said to 

have been defeated and killed. Rajendra-coja refers to Ms victory over 

Indraratha in his inscriptions, The battle between Indraratha and 
Rajendra-cola took place between about A.D. 1023 and A.D. 1030. We 

know that Rajendra-cola reigned from A.D. 1012 to A.D. 1044. 

The defeat of the Somavamsi monarch Indraratha by Rajendra-cola 

had no permanent effect on the history of Orissa because, after the reign 
of Indraratha, Orissa was ruled by Yajati mentioned above as we know 
from his copperplates. So far we had no inscription of Indraratha. 
The present charter thus offers valuable help in regard to the identity of 
Indraratha and his place among the Somavamsi kings of Orissa. 

The charter registers the gift of a village called Lapukumbha to the 
Brahinanas. The village was situated in the subdivision of KhaUaldranda 
in the district of Thorana which belonged to Kongoda-mandala. The 
word Lapu may perhaps be derived from alaw (gourd). Literally, the 
name refers to a village where gourds are used as pitchers. The expression 
Khaiiaklianda indicates an area which is rather shallow or marshy. In 
modern Oriya, the word khalla appears as Uliala. The lake Chilka and 
its surrounding region is definitely a shallow and marshy region. The 
district of Thorana is also mentioned in the Khurda copperplate grant of 
Madhava, wlrich belongs to a date not later than the seventh century A.D. 
That grant registers the gift of the village llumbharache in the district of 
Thorana. I have not been able to identify f lie village as yet. The writer 
of the charter was Amrta Candra and it was engraved by a smith called 
Meruka. Sri Kedaraaatha Mahapatra of the State Museum, Bhubaneswar, 
draws my attention to a village called Sorana which might be a corruption 

of TBorana. f::.-' : ; 

The prose portion of the charter enumerates a number of interesting 
taxes from which the gift land is made immune; the names of some of the 
officers, sn 

of the taxes enumerated;, such as -midharmi jp-r^ymdharm, chittoia, etc., 

:^tjllcde^ 

The prose portion of the charter is immediately followed by 12 im- 
precatory verses quoted from religious texts. The charter altogether 
consists of 31 verses and two prose passages. 
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A Bkief Summary op the Article Entitled. BSkptjb Coppebplate 

Inscription of Somavam^I Indeaeatha 

The newly-discovered charter engraved on three copperplates and 
deciphered for the first time by the author glorifies the Somavamsi monarch 
named Indraratha who granted a village to the Brahmagas in the district 
of Pari near the Chilka Lake. The document is written in Sanskrit verses 
in various metres. • In the grant portion mitten in Sanskrit prose,, the 
categories of officers enumerated and the list of taxes from which the gift- 
village is made immune are interesting. Some of these have not yet been 
properly interpreted. The charter offers valuable addition to our knowledge 
of Somavam&I history. It belongs to the first-half of the eleventh century. 
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?TT?fW Tcr#S?^ m: fw?T 1 1 (1) 
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*<^rlT^T 'FrT^T 5T*f% d *4 -HTPy ^ d Id 



WT^^T r^qf I'fpr 1! {10} 

Second plate, obverse 

s 




FTPT^T 11 (11) 



5T:) li (12) 




1 





3f W*W$ frl'ff' ffi l t t^l^l^^ 



c 



fr^rcf(? ) ?% p ^(s) ^(s)fw*prcr:(? ) n (i3) 
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tTT^T^ d!7ff%W 3Pj| TT^TT^PTT(? ) II (14) 



M <^ ^ I < - ^ I ' d I PM dMK I d - ^ I 1 - ■M ^KN 1 P^ ^f - t K^^T- 3 ?>Tf 
fd?PF- Pi <*> P<H fj- 1 P=1M Pd -%Tl Hfe'i <*KM^I : 1 1 #f^S^~«ftWf^ 

^TfcT (text ^d") ^^FfPT^T STfsi H il pftSd'^d'^ P=l ^ f pJT I <i Wl[d- 

^^^-f^^rterfe -^{4 q i P> i <*>■ - fwMrfe'- (sr) ^wr-TTfft-Tr^-TRj^- 




Second plate, reverse " 



' q^f cTBT ^PT <JRF <^PT 1 1 (15) 

(There are 10 more imprecatory verses hero. 

^m^ssf TT^rt w$ ^nfNr w^lrr: *Rf%R ^nf^r- 

Third plate, obverse 
rf: cfrf^R" f 5T ? f Wt" ^fl^ft TFF=F3". I (26) 

gf^^^l^d^ *T Pf : M< ^ T l4 t ff^MT: II (27) 





) ll (28) 





f^CT -Pw^Hl *[<A PH fW^ T ^reqw fcf ( ? ) 

i ( ? ) ^rfMMr srerfd" H (29) 
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fT^rpfr ^ ft h t i : ( ? ) 



g^RT ^ ' W^ (text -sgf.) f^fift ^j^TSfPR* II (30) 



f?rfsr: ^PRTtCTJi) H 1 ft cT^rf^^RFPT 1 1 



(31) 



5FTf%w% ^rwf^rFTt fNt fafimfki ^^rrffcrqfqr (text 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Audtjmbabas. By Dr. Kalyan Kumar Das Gupta. Calcutta Sanskrit 
' : College Research Series. 1965. Pp. xv +42 with six plates.' Price 
Rs.4. 

This is a short critical account of the Audumbaras, a non-monarchical 
ruling clan in ancient India known mostly from coins and literature. 
Hitherto their history has been briefly dealt with in connection with the 
study of coins of ancient India and short accounts are to be ■ found in the 
general historical texts dealing with ancient India. The book under review 
for the first time attempts a critical and detailed account of. the clan from 
all important points of view, such as its antiquity, origin, form of' Govern- 
ment, religion, economic condition and ethnology. The materials avail- 
able are so scanty that it is not possible to say much on any of these points, 
but the author has thrown new light on most of them. On the basis of 
a . passage in Candragomin's Ckmdravydkarana which mentions the 
Audumbaras as a section of the Salvas, referred to in the Satapatha 
Brdhmcma as a powerful people, the author concludes that the Audumbaras 
existed in ' the Brahmana period. This may be . a reasonable conclusion 
and the author has done a good service by bringing to light the new evi- 
dence, but it may be justly , questioned whether we may rely absolutely 
on a text of the fifth century A.D. about the state of things more than a 
thousand years old and, even if we trust it, we shall be justified in assuming 
that the Audumbaras had branched off from the main stock of the Salvas 
as a distinct clan about three hundred years before we get the first reference 
to them. While .discussing, the origin of the tribe .the author has made a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge by bringing out the legendary 
connection of Visvamitra whose name and figure appear on the coins of 
the Audumbaras with this tribe (p. 7). The' author has advanced some 
arguments to show that the Audumbaras were not a republican clan, as 
is generally supposed, but had a theocratic form of Government. The 
author has suggested on good grounds that the Audumbaras grew pros* 
perous through the sale of woollen goods. He has also accepted the other 
view of Przyluski that the Audumbaras were not Aryans but Austro- 
Asiatic and had close affinities with the Kols or Mundas who still live in 
Chota Nagpur. . 

The author has dealt in detail with the coins of the Audumbaras, 
specifying the varieties in each of the three classes into which he has divided 
them," and discussing their chronology and interpretation of the devices, and. 
symbols on them. The coins are illustrated in five plates. ' . 

The small book gives ■ good evidence of the scholarship and industry 
of the author as well as of his critical ability, and must be regarded- as a valu- • 
able contribution to olir Imawled^^ 
India. ' . ■■■'y\i 

HamI jsamskIeaka • Raghunahbajj A. " By Bani .Chakravarti. ". Published 
.by the 'Author '^.available at XXIL Library, 42 Bidhan.Saraiii, Calcutta 6. 
' Pp. iv+xiii+v+318; 1964. Price Rs.7.60, ■ ' 

■ Hindu ' society in Bengal today 'is ruled, largely ."by . the- regulations 
formulated by Raghunandana who lived in the end of the fifteenth and the 
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Raghunandana brought about a puritanic reform in that society, and even- 
tually succeeded in making it more rigid and ritualistic than ever before 

The author, who is a distinguished scholar in Sanskrit and also in the 
Smritis, tries to controvert this view. She discusses with erudition the 
details of the reforms brought about by Raghunandana in acara, vyavahdra 
and prayaStitta. She shows from a discussion of authorities prior to Raghu- 
nandana how the bonds of Brahmanical religion and society had become 
loosened under the impact of Buddhism and the Tantras, as well as the 
political and social influences of Islam. She tries to show by a detailed 
examination of Raghunandana's recommendations how he tried, firstly 
to bring order out of chaos and firmly restore the rules of Brahmanical 
purity and, secondly, how he tried to make certain concessions in conso- 
nance with the prevailing practices (or loosenesses) of the times. 

The author believes that Raghunandana was a great social reformer 
and succeeded in preserving the structure of Hinduism in Bengal when it 
had become very seriously threatened- ° 

The book is scholarly and inspired by a noble purpose. But the 
author has perhaps overlooked one important question. In " the times 
when Raghunandana lived in Bengal, society and culture were undoubtedly 
subject to great strains. Brahmanical values had lost much of their 
hold on society; and all that Raghunandana attempted to do was to restore 
those values without subjecting them to fresh examination. He took the 
superiority of the Brahmanical system of Varmsrama for granted, and 
had nothing new to offer in consonance with the challenges thrown up bv 
either Buddhism or the Tantras or even by Islam. The author tends to 
agree with Raghunandana in the opinion that the influences of the latter 
were wholly evil, and their challenges could be wholly disregarded. 

This in itself is questionable. But nobody should, on that account 
tail to appreciate the sincerity and scholarship which is in evidence in every 
page oi the book under review. 

■ Nibmal Kumar Bose 
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